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OUR FATHERS. 





Not “better than our Fathers,” we 
Can wisely boast ourselves to be; 
And evil may the scribbler speed 
i Who vaunts the vaunt of Diomede! 


Our Fathers! eighty years ago, 

From Princes Street amazed the Row. 
|. From his far castle upon Tweed 

The Great Magician came at need, 
And every woman, man, and child 
Was gladder when the Shirra smiled,— 
Nay, every tyke about the place 

Took pleasure in the Shirra’s face! 





He, too, was here, the Giant Child, 

Tender, magniloquent, and wild, 

Whose lure lay light on lochs and streams ; 
Whose prose or weeps, or glooms, or gleams, 
As shower and shadow flit in turn 

O’er moor and tarn and benn and burn; 
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Our Fathers. 


Whose Crutch fell heavier than he knew 

On laurelled crest or Cockney crew,— 

The mighty Christopher: beside him, 

He that “fules feared” whene’er they spied him, 


The Scorpion of the loyal heart, 

Who saw youth, love, and friends depart, 
Bearing dark sorrows in his breast, 

Yet held his own and broke his jest,— 
Crowned, as I deem, all men above, 

At once with Scott’s and Carlyle’s love! 


With them The Shepherd: never plaid 
Of shepherd wrapped so strange a lad. 
Second alone was he to him 

Who turns all peasant glories dim. 

Oh kindly heart and random tongue! 
That erst of fair Kilmeny sung, 

And taught how dreadfully he died, 
The Sinner, Lost and Justified, 

And tuned to rhyme and told in prose 
The fortunes of the Fallen Rose,— 


These were our Fathers: truly we 
Scarce better men may boast to he! 


A. LANG. 
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Noctes Ambrosianz. 
No. LXXII. 


XPH A’EN SYMIIOSIO KYAIKON ITEPINISSOMENAON 
HAEA KOTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 
2. 
pHoc, ap. Ath. 
[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no siliy days ; 
Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.| 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—The Blue Parlour, Gabriel’s Road, Elysium. Time—FEight 
o'clock. Tea, coffee, and “ the materials” on the table. 


NORTH. THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

Ill thank ye, Mr North, to rax us ower the Scotsman whenever 
ye’re dune wi’ it. 

NORTH. 

Take it, James; take it. You'll not find much news in it to- 
day. “Tuberculosis and Milk,” h’m, h’m. “The Crisis in the 
Whisky Trade,” h’m, h’m. But have the London papers not 
come in yet? 

SHEPHERD ( politely). 
Alloo me, sir, if ye please. [Jumps up and pulls bell vigorously. 


Enter TAPPYTOORY with a large bundle of newspapers which 
he deposits on the table, and exit. 
NORTH. 

Here they are at last. Well, well, James, they may talk of the 
improvements of civilisation and the progress of the age, but I 
gravely doubt if Charon, Limited, be half as punctual as the old 
boy used to be before his conversion—into a company. Of all the 
infernal 





SHEPHERD. 
Hooly an’ fairly, Mr North, hooly an’ fairly. Ye suldna use 
sic awfu’ language. 
NORTH (rising solemnly and shaking his crutch for five 
minutes by the clock at the SHEPHERD). 
If I thought, James, that the pun was intentional, your pow 
and this stick would soon become better acquainted. 
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SHEPHERD (with an air of innocence). 

Me mak’ a pun, Mr North? H’ard onybody iver the like o’ 
that ! 

NORTH (resuming seat). 

Take warning, O presumptuous Shepherd, and let me continue. 
Where was I? Ah! those infernal companies. Since the pro- 
motion of the Glenmutchkin Railway there has been no such 
fever of speculation as in the last few years; though I question 
if there is much which your modern promoter could have taught 
to Bob M‘Corkindale and Augustus Reginald Dunshunner. 
They knew most of the moves on the board half a century ago ; 
for people forgot then as they forget now that, after all, what 
counts in a business is the personal element. Personal energy 
and personal interest are half the battle. Thank heaven, Picardy 
still keeps his tavern in his own hands. Confound your “man- 
aging directors,” say I. Give me mine host, and let him strive 
by strict attention to business to merit a continuance of that 
esteemed patronage which 





SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. There’s no’ twa 
ways aboot it. As for me, I didna mak’ verra muckle o’ the 
fairming up-bye thonder, but gif I had been working no’ for 
my ain gudewife an’ bairns, but for a wheen ither fouk wha 
caredna twa straes aboot hillside or headrigg, plough or pasture, 
an’ were aye jist wantin’ “oot” theirsels at a primmium an’ to 
lat in some ither buddy in their place—think ye, Mr North, I 
wad hae wrocht my hardest? Think ye I wad hae risen airly 
an’ lain doon late for the likes o’ thon? Na, na, sir; deil the 
fears o’t. 

NORTH. 
Conceive, James, of Maga as a company, limited ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Wi’ Maister Weel’um “to jine the brodd after allotment”! 
Haw! haw! haw! 

NORTH. 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, an’ aiblins sell’n a number owre the coonter for a bawbee 
doon an’ a promise to pay nine-an-fifty mair instalments per 
mensem! Ho! ho! 

NORTH. 

Not forgetting, James, a handsome bookcase, made of the 
same wood as this crutch, to hold the priceless treasure. Ha! 
ha! ha! 

SHEPHERD. 

But there maun be a speecial byuck-case, a’ studded wi’ 
di‘monds an’ ither sorts o’ jewllery, to dae justice to the 
thoosan’th number. Ye’'ll no hae forgotten, sir, that it'll be 
oot in Feb’rwary ? 












Jae. 
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NORTH. 
Forget, my dear Shepherd? As soon could a mother forget 
her child, or you Bonny Kilmeny. 
SHEPHERD. 
Or Mr North the Jsle o’ Pawms. 
NORTH. 

And therefore, James, I propose to tip you a stave of my own 
composing in honour of the great occasion. Do you and Mr’ 
Tickler give me a hearty chorus. 

TICKLER. 

Hrmmph! Wawawawrmmph! 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude guide us, Mr North, but Southside’s been reposin’ in the 
airms o’ Murphy for the last quarter o’ an ‘oor! (Fortissimo.) 
Wake up, Mr Tickler, sir, an’ gie’s a haun’ in the chorus to 
Mr North’s braw new sang aboot Maga! 

TICKLER (waking up, rubbing eyes, yawning, &c.) 

Eh? Bless me, what's the matter, gentlemen? Ah-h-h! 
A chorus, say you’ By all means. 

[Clears throat, and pulls himself together. 
NORTH. 
Here goes then, gentlemen. 


MAGA; AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 


I. 


A thousand moons have waxed and waned, 
And fourscore years have rolled, 

Since Maga first o’er mortals reigned 
With Ebony the bold. 

An ill-starred day was that, I ween, 
For dunce, and knave, and fool ; 

What drivelling clique durst even squeak 
Beneath her righteous rule ? 


Chorus. 


Then fill me a bumper and push round the bowl! 

For from forty-five George Street to far Wagga-wagga 
No quack or pretender from sternness shall bend her, 

Or roll the loud log with the sanction of Maga. 


II. 


She soon took up for Church and King 
Her parable with zest, 
And to th’ unequal fight did bring 


Invective, reason, jest. 
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Confusion seize the caitiff wretch 
Who'd drag old England down ! 

North’s vig’rous staff shall crack in half 

The thickness of his crown ! 


Chorus. 


Then fill me a bumper and push round the bow]! 

For whene’er, with the mien and the tones of an Aga 
She cries, Off with his head! the poor creature drops dead 
So mighty the power and dominion of Maga ! 





IIT, 





Yet not too constantly or long 
Her thunderbolts she hurled, 
But deigned with tale, and skit, and song 
To entertain the world. » 
With pathos, humour, pungent wit 
She tinctured many a story ; 
And thus combined for all mankind 
The genius with the Tory. 





Chorus. 
Then fill me a bumper and push round the bow! ! 
For, whatever the virtues esteemed in a Saga, 
Every one, I'll be bound, may be readily found 
In the hundred and sixty-four volumes of Maga. 


IV. 


And now the mystic M appears 
Above old Geordie’s phiz ; 

That symbol of the fleeting years » 
Her inspiration is. 

Glorious the past she can recall ; 
But, if the omen’s true, 

Her day’s not o’er; she has in store 
A glorious future too. 





Chorus. 


Then fill me a bumper and push round the bow!! 
For, with more than the lightness and speed of the Quagya, 
She'll continue the race, set her rivals the pace, > 
And show them a clean pair of heels, will our Maga! 





OMNES. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! i 
SHEPHERD. 


Weel sung, laird. Man, ye warble like a lintie. But whatna 
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paper’s this beside Mr Tickler in his cyooral-ooral chair? Aha ! 
I jaloused as muckle. Mony’s the time I ha’e tell’t him that gin 
he behoved to read Leeterature he maun tak’ the consequences, 
Here’s the Daily Mail to ye, sir. That'll keep ye awake, I’se 
warrant. 

TICKLER. 

Many thanks, many thanks. Yes, I confess I like to read my 
Mail. From its very birth it has fascinated me strangely. . It 
could boast of the only good first number that ever paper had, and 
it has kept up its character bravely. Not but what it has its 
failings like the rest of us. <A little apt to be too emphatic, to 
“force the note,” as I believe they say nowadays; inclined at 
times to make mountains out of molehills ; fond of assuming airs 
of self-importance, with no apparent justification. Its fiction is 
beneath contempt, and I long for a little more restraint and 
modesty, a little less cock-sureness and “actuality,” if actuality 
means the relict of a Baker Street bazaar-keeper and the tittle- 
tattle of flunkeys and waiting-women. These, let us hope, are 
the vices of youth which time may be trusted to cure. 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ a’ this for a single bawbee! Preserve us, but Maister 
Harmsworth maun be a fair extraord’nar chiel! Wha but him 
iver sell’t a threepenny magazine for threepence-ha’penny ? 

NORTH. 

Not so bad, James; a palpable enough hit. But Southside has 
spoken well and truly. The Daily Mail is a distinct acquisition 
to our stock of newspapers ; and to say that is to say much when 
you consider the variety and ability displayed in that composite 
body, the London daily press. There is the Standard, firm as of 
yore in the advocacy of sound principles,—a pillar of strength 
to the Conservative party, and conducted with enterprise and 
courage. Then there is the Morning Post, aroused from lethargy 
and slumber to activity and life; with a dash of the Churchill 
tradition in its politics, which discriminates it not unpleasantly 
from its younger rival. Once more, you have the Daily Tele- 
graph, that marvellously faithful mirror of the Cockney mind ; 
reflecting alike its excellences and defects, its hot and hasty 
impulses to fairplay as well as its shallow capacity for thought 
or principle. Not much pretence at leading the multitude, but 
a complacent willingness to follow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aw’ the public hangin’ a’ the mair, I’se warrant, on the yeditor’s 
ivery word! 

NORTH. 

No doubt, James, no doubt. But interrupt me not. If you 
be so far left to yourself as to be a Liberal, behold the Daily 
News, the candid and respectable, though occasionally acrimoni- 
ous, champion of that creed; while if Radical prepossessions 
bring you to the gates of Bedlam, you will find much to your 
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taste in the hysterics of the Daily Chronicle. How cunningly 
it tickles the palate of the ambitious half-educated, and gratifies 
their vanity by doses of sham culture! Plenty of manure, no 
doubt, as the old repartee has it, but a marked absence of cul- 
tivation. Some day—who knows?—the braying of its juvenile 
bigots will be moderated by the lessons of experience, and ability 
will no longer be obfuscated by fanaticism worthy of the Glasgow 
Gander. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s plain to see, sir, that lapse o’ time has no’ muckle altered 
your opeenions ony w’y. 

NORTH. 

Heaven forbid! James, that it should. Changed circumstances, 
it may be, have rendered necessary changes in detail. But 
Church and Queen (God bless her!) is still the old man’s motto, 
and his staff is still vigorous to rap the meddling fingers and 
bemuddled pates of all who would tamper with our glorious 
constitution. What reign ever equalled her Majesty’s in dura- 
tion and glory? Take my word for it, not one of us guesses how 
much of the prosperity which our country, under Providence, has 
enjoyed is due to the Queen’s sound judgment, unfailing sagacity, 
and strict sense of duty. Long may she rule over a loyal, 
virtuous, and contented people! Come, a caulker in honour of 
the venerable toast. [All drink. 

TICKLER. 

In your enumeration of the London papers, sir, you were about, 
as I conjecture, to wind up with the greatest of all—to wit, the 
Times. 

NORTH. 

Right, Tickler; and where shall we find a journal like it’ 
How much of the old prestige still justly clings to it! I am 
told that an eminent statesman, recently arrived in these parts, 
disliked it heartily in his later years; which proves that there 
cannot have been much wrong with it. The Unionist cause 
stands heavily in its debt, and, joking apart, it is no small dis- 
tinction for a paper that its pages should be the recognised 
playground for the recreation of the most illustrious politicians 
in vacation. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw! haw! haw! 

NORTH. 

How, James? You laugh? 





SHEPHERD. 

The fac’ is, Mr North, I couldna help thinkin’ on yon chiel, 
the Peking correspondent. Man, he’s a cliver lad that! I mind 
fine, hardly a year syne, wheniver a cawbinet meenister made a 
bit speech aboot hoo English diplomacy had gained a graun’ 
victory in Chiny, an’ hoo the firrum an’ unflinching awttitude 
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o the Gover ment had left a tine open port for huz to draw, the 
verra neist mornin’, sure’s fate, comes a tallagram frae the fallow 
tellin’ hoo thae Rooshians had laid a gyard, an’ hoo the British 
ambawssador wis clean nonplushed. An’ he was richt ivery time, 
mind ye—mair’s the peety. 

NORTH. ; 

Whisht, whisht, James; let that flee stick to the wall. He 
who goes to Rome should not quarrel with the Pope; and Maga 
can afford to deal generously with the Government. Their 
hurdies are smarting yet, Dll be bound, from the castigations 
which she inflicted last year; and besides, they have done much 
in recent months to rehabilitate the good name of British 
diplomacy and statesmanship. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye was speakin’, Mr North, aboot the Times an’ the Unionist 
pairty; but can ye tell us the name o’ ony paper has dune 
better wark for the great cause than the Scotsman ? 

NORTH. 

Not I, assuredly. Where, indeed, would the right side have 
been in Scotland without its powerful assistance? And for 
well-selected, well-arranged, well-digested, and well-proportioned 
news, I know of no journal to match it, out of London—ay, or in 
London. I never feel that I have gotten the intelligence of the 
day in proper focus till I have cast my eye over the Cockburn 
Street sheet. 

TICKLER. 

Times are changed indeed when Conservatives swear by the 
Scotsman. It is not so long since many an honest door was 
barred against it, not without cause; and I own that in moments 
of depression I sigh for the poor old Courant, miracle of inepti- 
tude that it was. Ah! If only Mr John had seen his way to 
take it up! That would have been a memorable day for the 
Tory party. But even in its best period—and when “ Blood-and- 
brains” conducted it there were moments of great brilliancy—it 
always somehow seemed to be a day late for the fair. The 
Scotsman, I am sorry to see, cleaves obstinately to some of its 
less happy traditions. Its controversial manner is the reverse of 
urbane, and it persists in cracking the dreary old jokes about 
ministers and Sabbatarians. Sandy Russel’s wand was not 
meant for less mighty wizards to conjure with. I have some- 
times, indeed, thought that the difference in tone between the 
Scotsman and the Standard was no unfair index of the respective 
degrees of civilisation attained by Scotland and England. Yet, 
when all is said and done, those failings are not serious, and very 
little effort would cure them. 

NORTH. 

To be sure it would; and remember to the paper’s credit that 
it never condescends to those trivial personalities to which other 
journals—I speak not merely of gutter-rags—too frequently stoop. 
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SHEPHERD. 

I ken fine what ye're at, Mr North ; parteecl’ars o’ my leddy 
Fowerstars’ pairty, whaur the wine was “undeneeable,” an’ 
whaur the pawms cost as muckle siller’s wad pit a West Indian 
colony, safe an’ soun’, upon its legs. Short wark wad I mak’ 
o’ thae infernal sugar bounties. But the maania for publeecity 
is somethin’ awfu’, aneuch to turn a body’s stamack. Leddy 
Fiddle - Faddle (set her up!) was obsairved last Monanday 
shopin’ in Sloan Street, dentily attired in a smairt mawve 
tock an’ an eelegant winsey creation o’ Yoojeeny’s; or Lord 
“Tom” Noddy was perceived takin’ a daun’er roond the 
Pawrk, faultlessly got up, as us’al; or Mistress High Flyer’s 
bal masky, whilk included twa three Hebrew money - lenders 
an’ a dizzen company-promoters at the verra least, was dis- 
tinguished by a “wise exclusiveness.” An’ the warst o't is, 
that Leddy Fiddle-Faddle, an’ Lord Tom, an’ Mistress High 
Flyer wad sit them doon on their hunkers an’ mak a fine 
humdudgeon, an’ mebbe even skirl for sheer vexation, gin their 
names wisna prented in the papers; ay, an’ they feed, an’ 
pamper, an’ wheedle, an’ coax, an’ do the ceevil to the 
pawrasites wha yearn a leevlihood—puir misguidit deevils—by 
writin’ sic like trash. But gin a wheen lords an’ leddies, no’ 
preceesely o’ the first fawshion, think nae shame to beg an’ 
fleech for adverteesements o’ the sort, what say ye, Mr North, 
to the authors wha suld ken a hantle better? Wae’s me, wae’s 
me for the dignity o’ leeterature! It’s pawragraphs here, an’ 
pawragraphs there; whiles a bit interview, an’ whiles a bit 
denner ; wi’ oor gude freen’ Mr Wamblewame, the “ guest o’ the 
evenin’,” an’ hoo he has brocht the true flevvour o’ the shambles to 
mony a twitching nostril; or the health o’ Miss Claw-the-midden, 
gentlemen, an’ may she lang be sparit to probb the beilin’ sores o’ 
humanity to the verra roots. 

NORTH. 

Yet we must suppose that there is a public eager to hear of such 
matters, or else they would never be dished up so regularly as they 
are. A queer beast the public, as Mr John used to say ; and who 
can tell what it will fancy for its next meal? Why, a daily paper 
is said to have added fifty thousand to its circulation, by what ? 

TICKLER. 

A set of papers by Mr Kipling, sir? 

SHEPHERD. 
An exposhy o’ an obvious impostor ? 
NORTH. 

Wrong, gentlemen, though your guesses were ingenious. No; 
by taking a vote of its Radical readers on the Opposition leader- 
ship and the Opposition programme. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s this they ca’t again? I ken it’s an unco kittle word 

to pronounce, 
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NORTH. 

Ay, a plebiscite. 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ the prize for the wunner o’ the competeetion is a bank-bill 
for a hunder poun’s. 

NORTH. 

Correct, James; I observe you read your newspaper diligently 
enough. But is it not lamentable to see a once great political 
party reduced to the condition of the Gladstonians ; torn by in- 
ternal dissension, distracted by personal intrigue, and equally 
destitute of men and measures? 

TICKLER. 

Say, rather, that it would be pitiable were it not that they 
deserve no better fate. When they sold themselves to the Irish 
gang, they lost all title to the sympathy of honest and right- 
thinking men. The Pope’s brass band was a collection of 
honourable gentlemen compared with Mr Parnell’s kerns and 
gallowglasses ; and the Gladstonians have no right to complain 
if they caught more than they bargained for from such singular 
allies. I grant that, as a rule, a strong Opposition is a blessing 
to the country; but I have no desire to see a party which is 
solemnly pledged to a policy of dismemberment materially 
strengthened. Could anything be more significant of their 
total want of principle than the eagerness of many among them 
to throw Home Rule overboard, because Home Rule has been 
found not to pay? 

NORTH. 

Very true, my dear Tickler; but I believe you will agree with 
me that the want of a strong Opposition constitutes a serious 
danger for the party in power. The majority becomes careless, 
loses spirit, tends to break up into groups, becomes less coherent 
and energetic than it ought to be. 

SHEPHERD. 

A wee thing lowse in the glue, sir, as Mr John or his worthy 
freen’, auld Tom, micht say. 

NORTH. 

An appropriate metaphor indeed, James, for the Elysian fields. 
But, as I was saying, not only does the majority become flabby 
in the face of a weak and discredited Opposition, but the Govern- 
ment takes to playing tricks which it dare not venture upon 
when the enemy is well organised and vigilant. Look, for 
example, at the Vaccination Bill—a measure intensely repugnant 
to the bulk of Conservative and rational sentiment. Was ever 
so gratuitous a concession made to a parcel of ignorant and 
offensive maniacs? And all for the sake of keeping or winning 
a few seats which could easily have been spared ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I wad like fine, Mr North, to hear your defeneetion o’ a “con- 

scientious”’ objector. Ma conscience! Gin the Shepherd had his 
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wull o’ them there wadna be .mony sic cattle stravaguing aboot 
the kintraside disheminating their abdminable diseases. 
NORTH. 

I own I have no more conception of the meaning of the word 
in that connection than of the meaning of a “conscientious” 
objector to the multiplication-table. I cannot, however, absolve 
the medical profession of all blame in the matter, and I am sure 
our dear Delta would be with me there. Had they uttered a 
louder and more certain sound, I believe the House of Lords at 
least might have treated the bill as it deserved. But apart 
altogether from the merits of the question, the measure was 
objectionable, because it encouraged the belief that Ministers were 
squeezable by any noisy and obstreperous clique of nuisances. 
When will politicians learn that the country values firmness in 
its rulers more than any other quality, and that to know your 
own mind pays best in the long-run? 

TICKLER. 

There is another danger for the party in the present condition 
of the Liberals, and that is that we may be lulled into a false 
sense of security. In every Conservative newspaper I read con- 
fident predictions that the other side is doomed to be out for the 
next twenty years. Such talk is rank nonsense. 

SHEPHERD. 

Jist havers. 

NORTH. 

Moonshine, pure and undiluted. Rem acu tetigisti, most 
sagacious Southside. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht, Mr North; for ony sake keep awa’ frae the Lait’n, or 
I doot Maister Bir’l, Q.C., ‘ll be sair displeased. Div ye no’ ken 
‘at he’s sworn to tak oot a decreet interdicting, prohibiting, 
an’ dischairging the first man wha daurs to intromit wi’ the 
Delectus ? 

TICKLER. 

You, my dear North, and you too, my dear James, are well 
aware how ill-founded any such confidence on the part of the 
Unionists must be. When the Whigs came back from the 
country in 1832 with the largest majority of the century, it 
looked as though they were good for a fifty years’ spell of office. 
The Tories, on the other hand, were numerically feeble, and had 
not recovered that confidence in their leader which he had 
already betrayed once and was destined to betray again. Yet 
the process of disintegration in the Ministerial ranks went on 
so fast 





SHEPHERD. 
Wi’ Hairy Brumm aye ready to gie’t a helpin’ haun’ frae 
within 





TICKLER. 
That in less than three years the Whigs were out for a few 
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months, and in 1841 Sir Robert Peel returned to power with 
the handsome majority which he wantonly dissipated five years 
later. To-day the pendulum swings quicker. Three months— 
one month—one week—may so alter the complexion of affairs 
that the Ministry of the day, instead of basking in the sunshine 
of public favour, is battered with the winds and rains of unpopu- 
larity. No one can foresee what a year may bring forth, and 
the prospects of any Government are less dependent upon its 
conduct viewed as a whole than upon the events which happen 
immediately to precede the natural termination of the Parliament. 
NORTH. 

A most timely word of warning, my dear Tickler, which I 
trust all Unionists will take to heart. Yet we who have seen so 
much may perhaps contemplate the near future of the country at 
all events with tolerable equanimity. Common-sense political 
views are now unquestionably held by large classes in the com- 
munity who were formerly steeped in ignorance and prejudice. 
There are few localities, I am told, in which a Unionist speaker 
who knows his business will not meet with a civil and attentive, 
if not a sympathetic, hearing. Even in Scotland it is not re- 
garded (except by old-fashioned or very youthful Radicals) as a 
conclusive argument to call your opponent a “Tory” and “boo” 
him. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, conspewy the Tories, as the Monseers wad say, was the 
auld Radical watchword. Ye mind yon awfw’ tale about “ Burke 
Sir Walter”? The Scorpion tells it in his great byuck wi’ mair 
even than his us’al impressiveness an’ dignity. Sic things are 
barely possible noo. We’se hope sae, ony w’y. An’ surely we 
canna be owre gratefu’ to the brave men wha, wi’ Maga to 
encourage an’ inspire, kept aye batterin’ awa’ in the dark an’ 
dreary days at the dense mass o’ poleetical supersteetion. 
Thankless wark it seemed to try an’ stem the tide. Mistress 
Pairtington wi’ her besom had an easier job a’maist than the 
gallant band —wha but the Duke was at their heid ?— that 
manfully led a forlorn-hope in auchteen hunder an’ auchty. 

NORTH. 
Your metaphors are mixed, James, but your sense is admirable. 
SHEPHERD. 

Toots! wha cares gin the metaphors are a wee confizzed or 
no’? Weel, to proceed, the flames o’ bigotry an’ prejudice 
reached their hicht 





NORTH. 

Yet another metaphor ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoot fie, Mr North, it’s no’ like you to interrupt. Here’s a 
caulker to ye, to drink the Duke’s health in. [Mixes three 
caulkers, one of which he hands to TICKLER, another to NORTH, 
while he engulphs the third himself at one draught.| Aweel, to 
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reshoom. Maitters culdna “been waur than in the first Mid- 
Lothian campaign, when “auld Wullie” played on the vanity an’ 
weaknesses 0’ the mob like a fiddler on his enstrument. But 
things hae mended steadily sin syne. When Glesca sends five 
Unionist members oot o’ seeven to Parliament, ye canna weel 
doot that a better day has dawned for sound prenciples an’ 
generous pawtriotism. An’ I’se warrant I needna tell ye that 
the Shepherd wis a prood man when he hard that the coonty o’ 
Roxburgh was represented in the twinty-saxt Parliament o’ the 
United Kingdom by the Yearl o’ Dalkeith, the Duke’s son—an’ 
a fine lad he is, sae they tell me. May the Shepherd’s tongue 
cleave to the roof ©’ his mooth, an’ his right hand loss its 
cunning, when he forgets the benefits shoo’red upon him by the 
hoose an’ faim’ly o’ Buccleuch—a hoose that has aye shown to 
the haill o’ Scotland a true example o’ public speerit, private 
virtue, an’ true nobeelity ! 
NORTH. 

Spoken like a leal and true man, James. Would that Sir 
Walter had been present to hear you; but Gurney shall send him 
a certified extract from your speech. To return to our Liberal 
mutton, it is an evil thing for a party when it voluntarily 
pursues a course which robs it of the support of a nobleman like 
Lord Stair. And they are even in worse case now than they 
were twelve years since. For does it not occur to you, Tickler, 
that in all their squabbling something of more moment is in- 
volved than mere personal differences—though these are acute 
enough in all conscience? 
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TICKLER. 
You mean a serious difference in political opinion ? 
NORTH. 

Certainly. I regard the breaking out of Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr John Morley as the dying wriggle of the bad old Liberal 
view of foreign policy, which has gradually been displaced by the 
Imperial instinct. Evil notions die hard, and doubtless there 
are many hardened sinners in the Radical clanjamfrey who are 
genuinely attached to the policy of cowardice and scuttle, and 
who think our surrender to the Boers after Majuba Hill a 
master-stroke. See how eager they are to-day to slander and 
revile our troops, and to believe the very worst of their own 
countrymen! Now, such gentry will not resign their opinions 
without a struggle, and for many years to come they may be 
strong enough to make their influence felt in the party. But, 
heaven be praised! their day of triumph is over, and the spirit 
of the age will be too strong for them. I give Lord Rosebery 
infinite credit for diffusing the new spirit among his followers, 
and for supporting the Government so heartily against France ; 
but I cannot forget that the one man to whom the revival of 
patriotic sentiment is primarily due was Lord Beaconsfield. We 
are all Jingoes now, thanks to him. 
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TICKLER AND SHEPHERD. 

Hear, hear, hear ! 

NORTH. 

No man saw deeper into the future than he; none so abounded 
in fertile ideas. He would ever have had England bear in mind 
her glorious past, and let the recollection animate her conduct in 
the present. 

SHEPHERD. 

He aye lippened to “the shooblime instinc’s o’ an awncient 
people.” 

NORTH. 

That he did, James. And what thoughtful man but must feel 
that his Eastern policy was the sound one, had he been able to 
carry it out? As it was, he snatched from Russia the fruits of 
her victory, and gave us “peace with honour.” Think again how 
he brought the Indian troops to Malta. We all remember how, 
when told there was no precedent for such a course, he calmly 
replied, “So much the worse for precedent.” That master-stroke 
for the first time awoke the average man to the conception of 
the greatness and oneness of the Empire. 


TICKLER. 
And the Colonies, sir, what of them? Is any Briton so infatu- 
ated as to propose to cut the painter and set them adrift ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Na, na, sir; gif ony yin propozzes that, he suld be cavied in an 
assylum for the rest o’s days wi’s brither lunattics. 


TICKLER. 

It is good to think how the ties which unite us to our colonies 
are ever being drawn closer. This Imperial Penny Postage— 
what does it not mean for those whose sons or brothers are fight- 
ing the battle of life in Canada, or Australia, or the East Indies, 
or the West? But come, as Mr North has obliged, I'll e’en 
follow his good example and tune up. The words are from the 
pen of our friend Neil Munro, whose John Splendid, excellent 
as it is, marks but the beginning, I am sure, of a great career. 


TO EXILES. 


Are you not weary in your distant places, 
Far far from Scotland of the mist and storm, 
In stagnant airs, the sun-smite on your faces, 
The days so long and warm? 
When all around you lie the strange fields sleeping, 
The ghastly woods where no dear memories roam, 
Do not your sad hearts over seas come leaping, 
To the highlands and the lowlands of your Home? 
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Wild cries the Winter, loud through all our valleys 
The midnights roar, the grey noons echo back ; 
About the scalloped coasts the eager galleys 
Beat for kind harbours from horizons black ; 
We tread the miry roads, the rain-drenched heather, 
We are the men, we battle, we endure! 
God’s pity for you, exiles, in your weather 
Of swooning winds, calm seas, and skies demure! 


Wild cries the Winter, and we walk song-haunted 
Over the hills and by the thundering falls, 

Or where the dirge of a brave past is chaunted 
In dolorous dusks by immemorial walls. 

Though hails may beat us and the great mists blind us, 
And lightning rend the pine-tree on the hill, 

Yet are we strong, yet shall the morning find us 
Children of tempest all unshaken still. 


We wander where the little grey towns cluster 
Deep in the hills or selvedging the sea, 

By farm-lands lone, by woods where wildfow] muster 
To shelter from the day’s inclemency ; 

And night will come, and then far through the darkling 
A light will shine out in the sounding glen, 

And it will mind us of some fond eye’s sparkling, 
And we'll be happy then. 


Let torrents pour, then, let the great winds rally, 
Snow-silence fall or lightning blast the pine, 
That light of Home shines warmly in the valley, 
And, exiled son of Scotland, it is thine. 
Far have you wandered over seas of longing, 
And now you drowse, and now you well may weep, 
When all the recollections come a-thronging, 
Of this rude country where your fathers sleep. 


They sleep, but still the hearth is warmly glowing 
While the wild Winter blusters round their land ; 

That light of Home, the wind so bitter blowing— 
Look, look and listen, do you understand ? 

Love strength and tempest—oh come back and share them! 
Here is the cottage, here the open door ; 

We have the hearts although we do not bare them,— 
They're yours, and you are ours for evermore. 


NORTH. 
Bravo! Bravo! 
SHEPHERD. 
Brawvo! Brawvo! There’s an eerie sough aboot thae lines, a 
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kin’ o’ quate melancholy, that a’maist gars the Shepherd greet. 
It’s true there’s no’ muckle luve lost atween an Ettrick man an’ 
a Hielander. For ma pairt, I prefer ma ain breeks to the phila- 
beg o’ the proodest chief wha struts an’ majors it north o’ the 
Grampians. An’ yet Donal’ has his gude p’ints, an’ aiblins a 
sort o’ genie, whiles, that even huz borderers canna pretend to— 
gin he wadna yatter about “Celtic renashences” an’ sic like 
nonsense. I hae aye thocht that ye catch the speerit o’ the 
Gael in its maist teepical manifestawtion in Neil Munro’s stories. 
But, no’ to be beat, I’se gie ye an answer frae the Nor’-West o’ 
Cawnada. Mistress Moira O’Neill wrote the words, an’ bonny 
words they are. 





er a 


THE NORTH-WEST—CANADA. 


Oh would ye hear, and would ye hear 
Of the windy, wide North-West ? 

Faith! ‘tis a land as green as the sea, 

That rolls as far and rolls as free, 

With drifts of flowers, so many there be, 
Where the cattle roam and rest. 


Oh could ye see, and could ye see 

The great gold skies so clear, 
The rivers that race through the pine-shade dark, 
The mountainous snows that take no mark, 
Sun-lit and high on the Rockies stark, 

So far they seem as near. 


Then could ye feel, and could ye feel 
. How fresh is a Western night! 
When the long land-breezes rise and pass 
And sigh in the rustling prairie grass, 
When the dark blue skies are clear as glass, 
And the same old stars are bright. 


But could ye know, and for ever know 
The word of the young North-West! 
t, A word she breathes to the true and bold, 
A word misknown to the false and cold, 
- A word that never was spoken or sold, 
But the one that knows is blest. 


—— 


NORTH. 
i» Most excellent, James. 
TICKLER. 
Well spouted, Shepherd! Your health! 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. M. N 
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NORTH. 

I am satisfied of this, at all events, that no statesman will 
henceforth command the confidence of the nation unless he is in 
sympathy with those wider and loftier aspirations which have 
ousted the miserable, pettifogging, penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
ideals of a bagman like Cobden. Accordingly I prophesy (and 
mark my words, sumphs twain that ye be) that Sir William 
will have ample time for many years to come to write letters 
on the Church question—and excellent letters many of them are, 
too—and that Mr Morley will not be distracted by the duties 
of office from the biography of his leader. They will thus both 
be able to bestow upon mankind the benefit of the great gifts 
hitherto squandered upon party. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aweel, aweel—it’s a rale pleesure to see that a taste for 
leeterature still survives amongst politeecians. There’s Lord 
Rosebery has written a Life o’ Pitt 

NORTH. 

And Sir George Trevelyan a history of the American Rev- 

olution 








SHEPHERD. 

Him that wrote a life o’ yon chiel Macaulay? ’Od, sirs, but 

Maister Paget gied Tom his paiks brawly ! 
NORTH. 

Indeed he did, James. Macaulay did worthier work since the 
days when we discussed his early reviews of better men, but I 
think we have made up our minds touching the value of his 
judgment of evidence, whatever we allow to his power of lan- 
guage. We were speaking, however, of politicians and a taste 
for literature. It is noticeable that public speeches have not 
the classical flavour they had once. 

SHEPHERD. 

But wha kens gin they haena gained in business-intelligence 
an’ common-sense ? 

NORTH. 

Wha kens, indeed, as you say, James? For my part, I think 
it more than doubtful. However, Mr Gladstone was almost the 
last statesman of eminence to quote Latin in public — ultimus 
Romanorum, we must grant, in that at least. But Lord 
Rosebery habitually gives a turn of literary cultivation to his 


speeches. 
And Mr Chamberlain 


TICKLER. 





NORTH (hastily). 
Mr Chamberlain deserves great credit for finding time in a 
busy life to read at all. 
SHEPHERD. 
An’ think ye, sir, that the taste for leeterature has declined 
or advanced in the kintra at lairge? 
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NORTH, 

Let us distinguish. There is, of course, a far larger number of 
people who read newspapers and books of a kind. Unhappily 
their course of reading is not only not a course of literature, but 
one which, if persisted in for any length of time, makes the study 
of literature an impossibility. Certainly there is a popular taste 
for chatter about books. 

[TICKLER takes up the Daily Chronicle, folds it so as to 
leave the third page outward, and hands it silently to 
NortH. NORTH looks at it for a few seconds, sighs 
deeply, and hands it to the SHEPHERD. The SHEPHERD 
in turn looks at it in silence, opens his mouth as if to 
speak, shuts his mouth, and rolling the paper into a ball 
throws it into the fireplace. 

NORTH (resuming painfully). 

There is a large, a very large, number of people, many of them 
in other ways respectable citizens 
SHEPHERD. 

Wha tak’ pleesure in yon bletherin-—— 

NORTH. 

Who are unable, I was going to say, James, to distinguish 
between knowledge and ignorance. With them to know a sub- 
ject, or to have read a superficial article on a subject, is the same 
thing. They are the prey of such writing as our friend Tickler 
has shown us, with which I am by this time sadly familiar. 
But let us be just: that newspaper page is sometimes partly 
filled by writers who know their subjects; it is not entirely 
devoted to the solemn and ridiculous eulogy of a little band of 
third-rate versifiers and novelists. 

TICKLER. 

But when you speak, North, of a popular taste for literature, 
may we not question if such a taste can ever exist ? Literature 
is an art to appreciate which a man must enjoy such qualities 
of mind and heart as are necessarily denied to the generality of 
mankind. It is seldom that, on his real merits, a great writer 
is appreciated by the world at large. 

SHEPHERD. 
Verra true, Mr Tickler, verra true. The poetry o’ James 


Hogg 








NORTH. 

Well, well, James, the sun does not shine every day. But 
we must not judge of present-day readers altogether by present- 
day writers. Granted that intelligence and good taste do not 
necessarily increase with superficial education, still I have reason 
to believe that in the body of well-educated men and women— 
professional men and commercial men with leisure and a taste for 
real reading—there is as much relish for literature as ever there 
was: it is not all swamped by contemporary novels and causeries 
and books about books. And if these men of finer clay are 
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neglected by contemporary: books and journals, who knows if 
that fact is not a gain, leaving them the more time for old 
books wisely chosen ? 
SHEPHERD. 
For the hunder best books ? 
TICKLER. 

Replenish, James, and listen. I was about to ask Christopher 
if he is seriously of opinion that these worthier folk are neglected 
by contemporary writers ; if, in other words, contemporary litera- 
ture has not its fair share of serious and excellent work ? 

NORTH (after a pause, speaking solemnly). 

Yes, Southside, that is my opinion. 


’ SHEPHERD. 
And mine’s. 
TICKLER. 
And mine. 
[They sigh, and drink a glass of toddy in silence. 
SHEPHERD. 
An’ whaur, think ye, lies the reason, sir? 
NORTH. 


Chiefly in what is, I believe, a great boast of the period— 
the spread of education. In itself this may be an excellent 


thing 





TICKLER. 
Pooh! 
NORTH. 
an excellent thing, or let us say that it will be so some day, 
when it is more wisely directed. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay, that’ll be when the deil’s blind, but his een’s no’ sair yet. 
NORTH. 
Yet it has the disadvantage of almost annihilating literature. 
For a multitude of readers 








TICKLER. 

Mostly fools. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s no’ oreeginal, Mr Tickler, as ye weel ken, but Tammas 
Carlyle’s. A gran’ man that, though ower dour to my thinkin’. 
He gae mony a hard knock, an’ he didna aye mind when it was 
wise to stay his haun’. Noo a wise man gies hard knocks 
whiles, an’ whiles jist keeps his cudgel in his nieve, an’ lauchs 
to see the fules, puir bodies, cut their capers. Tammas forgot 
that they too are God’s creturs, as muckle’s him or me. But 
Mr Tickler interrupts ye, sir. 

NORTH. 

A multitude of readers, James, begets a multitude of writers, 
and in the din and clamour of these the still small voice of the 
Man of Letters is likely to be drowned, or else he is tempted to 
change its note and shout with the multitude for his greater 
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profit. This does not apply to the greatest, who stand apart, 
as they always have stood and will stand; but many a lesser 
man, who in happier circumstances might have played tunes 
that even we would have praised, is led astray to grind out 
the common airs of the market. 
SHEPHERD. 
Licht, randy, freevolous kin’ o’ tunes, I trow. 
NORTH. 

No, James—on the contrary. If you will consider your most 
recent observations you will perceive that the tunes are all re- 
markably dull and dismal. The majority of the popular writers 
of these times are engaged in probing—with neither experience 
of life nor knowledge of books to guide them—the mysteries of 
human unhappiness. This is more particularly the case, as you 
have forcibly hinted, with the female writers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude guide us! That women, wha suld be the source 0’ a’ 
the blitheness an’ sweetness o’ existence, suld spend their time— 
their spring-time, ower aften, puir things—in pokin’ aboot the 
dirty dubs o’ camsteeriness an’ deprawvity ! 

TICKLER. 

Pooh! They only follow the lead of the men—they are imita- 
tive beings. When the lead is changed to gaiety and fun, they 
will follow. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m thinking it’ll be at a distance. The humour o’ women— 
an’ they hae muckle gin ye’ve the gumption to perceive it—is 
for life an’ the play o’ conversation: they dinna ken—or ony 
w’y, verra few o’ them kens—hoo to create the circumstances for 
it an’ pit it on paper. Susan Ferrier was ane o’ the few. ’Od, 
but yon was a wumman wi’ the ee o’ a hawk for the redeek’lus. 
But hoo wad ye define the characteristics o’ contemporary leetera- 
ture, Mr North—or rather o’ fiction, since that seems to be baith 
the beginnin’ an’ the end o’t a’? - 

NORTH. 
Outwardly, bustle without energy. Inwardly, the conceit of 
introspection. 
TICKLER. 
Imperfect, but a very tolerable definition, North. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s a hantle better than ony you culd mak yoursel’, Mr 
Tickler. But here comes ane wha can define by the yaird. 
Guid e’en to ye, Mr De Quinshy. 

[Enter the ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. He salutes the com- 
pany and sits down. 
Ye’ve come in the nick o’ time, sir, to gie’s your opeenion 0° 
contemporary fiction. 
[ENGLISH OpruM-EATER looks at SHEPHERD in silence, 
then taking a small box from his pocket swallows a pill. 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

You will excuse me, my dear Mr Hogg, that I have allowed 
myself to take a slight precaution before answering your question. 
The subject you mention is one which has the power, or rather, I 
should say, the invariable quality, of depressing my spirits to an 
almost intolerable depth; and unless I counteract that effect by 
a small, or infinitesimal, dose of this preparation of the poppy, 
which I keep about me when I am likely to be a participator in 
literary conversation, I am apt to be reduced to a condition in 
which I am driven to contemplate suicide—a contemplation 
equally perverse and in our present condition of being happily or 
unhappily—for I would not be understood to pass a hasty com- 
ment on our advantages and disadvantages— ineffective. 


SHEPHERD. 
Man, ye talk brawly aboot naething; but I was speirin’ your 
opeenion o’ contemporary fiction. 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

True, Mr Hogg, and I was about to impart it to you, unworthy 
of your attention as it may be. My opinion, in short, is that the 
sufferings—I may go so far as to say the tortures—of contem- 
porary fiction are to be accounted for, or explained by, what I 
will venture to call the superlatively dismal dictum or suggestion 
that fiction ought to be an exact copy of life. I regard the man 
who first propounded this melancholy counsel to have been the 
author of more widely spread dulness, the annihilator of more 
gaiety and relaxation, than any man who ever lived. 


SHEPHERD. 
Ay, a dull dowg he maun hae been. 


TICKLER. 
Unfortunately it was Shakespeare. 


SHEPHERD. 
Na, na, Mr Tickler, ye’re no’ to mak’ fules 0° Mr De Quinshy 
an’ me: yere no’ to faither it on Weel’um. 


TICKLER. 

“To hold the mirror up to Nature 
NORTH. 

No, Southside; that was the advice to the players, meant 
merely to correct their extravagance. A decent mirror, more- 
over, does not show to a wholesome eye every spot and wrinkle 
on a human face unless it looks too close. The modern realism is 
to art what the modern photography is to painting: it shows 
many needless details, while it misses the air, the character, the 
inner fire and purpose, of a man or of life. Art selects and dis- 
tinguishes, and even for the sake of truth it is necessary to ex- 
aggerate here and to ignore there that the whole may be fair. 
Realism in the false contemporary sense is an impossible ideal, 
and were it possible it would be undesirable. But we must not 
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forget, Mr De Quincey, that there has been a reaction against it, 
and that once more romance flourishes. 
[ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER takes another pill. 


SHEPHERD. 

Mr North, ye suldna hae gar’d him dae that: he'll hae nae 
appeteet for his supper. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I had forgotten that I had previously fortified myself, Mr 
Hogg; but indeed the taking of an opium pill is an automatic 
action with me when I hear the mention of contemporary so- 
called romance. I hardly know which kind of it is the most 
tedious and irritating —the romance which is concerned with 
other ages, while it is full of sentiments and attitudes to life 
which are entirely characteristic of this age; the romance which 
takes for its hero an ordinary young man of this period and sets 
him in surroundings impossible and incredible; or the romance 
which is merely a record of unnecessary and disgusting slaughter. 


TICKLER. 
But a moment since, Mr De Quincey, you complained of the 
idea that fiction should copy life: now you are condemning these 
romances because they do not fulfil that condition. 


NORTH. 

By your leave, Southside, there is no contradiction. Fiction 
may or should represent life with more clearly defined issues 
and with fewer ugly and irrelevant blemishes than it has, but it 
must not picture obvious impossibilities. The introduction of a 
writer’s own sentiments among the actions of a previous age is 
always a dangerous practice, and those authors who rely on a 
superficial knowledge of history together with an intimate know- 
ledge of the requirements of their more foolish contemporaries 
in the way of sentiment and “situations ”—as I believe the word 
is—for the accomplishment of plausible imitations of Sir Walter 
and his French successor Dumas, are unlikely to achieve a suc- 
cess other than commercial. My objection is that they neglect 
their own times, or at least the ordinary habits and manners 
of their own times, so completely. It is noticeable that Sir 
Walter Scott made his greatest novels out of his, or at least 
out of times within the memory of men then living. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hech, sirs, but that’s a sad accoont o’ maitters. Can ye no’ 
mind ony exception? 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, and a great one. Mr Meredith sees the romance 
of the life round him as well as its problems and its oppositions 
of character. Witness Harry Richmond, as stirring and manifold 
a romance as there has been in English since Sir Walter died. 

SHEPHERD. 
I maun e’en confess it, sir; I canna un’erstaun’ the fallow ava’, 
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NORTH. 

You should try, James: it would come with habit. Mr 
Meredith has said that to live now, romance must be reinforced 
by intellectual interest. And as the world grows older in thought 
and knowledge that is very possibly true. 

SHEPHERD. 
An’ hadna the novelles o’ oor time intellec’ ? 
NORTH. 

They had, James, and so had those of a later period now past 
—the novels of Dickens and of Thackeray. That is a fact which 
the critics of this day seem to doubt. 

SHEPHERD. 
The sumphs! Thackeray wi’out an intellec’ ! 
NORTH. 

They forget, my dear Shepherd, that to be present a thing does 
not need to be naked. For example, behind Thackeray’s often 
trivial incidents and trivial talk there is a reserve of intellectual 
power which the wise man feels—a power incomparably greater, — 
even as it is more modestly employed, than that of nine-tenths of 
the more noisily intellectual writers, English or French, whom 
these critics admire. But touching this revival of romance, Mr 
De Quincey, do you think the taste is genuine and will last? 

INGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Not, my dear sir, if we may judge by the transference of 
romance to the stage. I have lately witnessed the performance 
of several versions of Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers,’ and if we may 
suppose, as I think that without want of charity we may, that 
the literary tastes of the players are representative rather of the 
majority than the minority of their fellow-countrymen, then it is 
significant that these players, with very few exceptions indeed, do 
not seem to have an atom, a breath, a scintilla of romance in 
their compositions. 

SHEPHERD. 

The stage! Div ye gang aften to the playhouse, sir? For 
my pairt I hae been waur shockit at thir modern fawrces than 
I was thon time I saw the opera in the thirties. 

| TICKLER. 

Pooh! 

SHEPHERD. 

I ken fine, Mr Tickler, that ye wad be weel pleased aneuch, 
ye auld sinner that ye are, at thae fawrces an’ “ musical comedies.” 
But what say ye, sir? 

NORTH. 

I confess, James, that I am parcus cultor et infrequens of the 
modern playhouse. It seems to me that the managers, being 
aware that ideas are few, use a careful economy in them, so that 
when a play of one sort is successful, ten theatres will immediately 
fit themselves with plays exactly like it. As for example, “The 
Three Musketeers.” One of these days, by some strange conjunc- 
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tion of accidents, an intelligent play will be produced, and then, 

alas! for the playgoing public, it will be a black day if none 

but intelligent plays are to be produced for a twelvemonth. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The public will be as a lost sheep, seeking for the shepherd of 
sentiment and the watch-dog of coincidence. 

SHEPHERD. 
O man! It'll no hae far to gang. But I’m weary o’ the 
stage. What think ye o’ modern poetry, Mr De Quinshy? 
[ENGLISH OpruM-EATER fingers his pill-box, but finally re- 
places it in his pocket. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
A great poet died but lately, Mr Hogg 
NORTH. 

A very great poet. The name of Tennyson will be revered so 
long as the memory of English literature endures. But what 
would Alfred have been but for the sage counsel of “crusty Chris- 
topher”? The discipline was painful to the young poet at the 
time, but he was wise enough to profit by it. His note of patriot- 
ism, I am glad to think, has been well caught up by Mr Kipling. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A wonderfully vigorous and versatile writer, sir; but we still 

have one great poet of the older generation. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye mean Mr Swinburne? He’s a wee thing ower luscious for 

ma taste, 





ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Mine he pleases to perfection. 

NORTH. 

A vice of most of the others, as of their brothers the novelists, 
is introspection and the possession by vague and ill-understood 
ideas, For example, there’s Mr Davidson 

SHEPHERD. 

A Scotsman—speak weel o’m—— 

NORTH. 

Mr Davidson can write pretty songs that might almost have 
been made by you, James. But he must needs expound theories 
and philosophies, and so he comes to grief. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ken ye, sir, that in Glesca, o’ a’ places, they hae a Ballant 
Club, an’ the maist feck o’ the members writes verra tolerable 
verse? Oor freen’, Mr Neil Munro, he’s ane o’ them. 

NORTH. 

Is it even so? I am heartily glad to hear it. Ingenuas 
didicisse feliciter artes, and so forth. But I wish the Odontist 
had been spared to belong to the club you speak of. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, puir auld Pultusky wad hae heen blythe to jine sic an 

association. 
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TICKLER. 

But is there no one, Mr North, among the moderns who 
deserves to be praised ? 

NORTH. 

There are many, my dear Timothy—to be praised gently and 
quietly. And one great fact, at least, is a light in the semi- 
obscurity of letters to-day. Speaking entirely without prejudice 
to you, who will listen with an equal absence of it, I merely 
mention to you the fact that Maga still flourishes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Verra true. An’ huz, wha helped to guide her airly days, can 
weel afford to gie their due to the men ’at cam’ efter. But gin 
we're to recapeetulate the doings o’ Maga’s heroes, we maunna 
forget w’er noble sel’s to start wi’. 

NORTH. 

Not much likelihood of that, my dear Shepherd. And we 
will remember too with reverent and affectionate feelings John 
Lockhart—perhaps a greater than any in this room, not ex- 
cepting Mr De Quincey and yourself. But is it not singular 
how there has never been wanting a race of men to serve Maga ? 
We had our day—we, Maginn, Galt, Delta, and the rest ; a brave 
and merry one it was. But when we vanished from the scene, 
others came on to fill our places. Uno avulso non deficit alter. 

SHEPHERD. 

O man, man, can ye no’ keep clear o’ the Lait’n? But, for 
a’ that, it’s a clear case, as ye hae said, Mr North. There 
was George Cheape, an’ Lytton, an’ Aytoun, wha wis a verra 
tower o’ strength 





NORTH. 
And George Moir, and Laurence Oliphant, and Neaves 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay, sir, his Lordship wis a fell chiel at the versifeein’. 
TICKLER, 

And Gleig, the Hamleys, Chesney, and Laurence Lockhart, 

“the nephew of his uncle,” and Mrs Oliphant. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mistress Oliphant! Ah, sirs, yon wis a gran’ wumman, a fine 
writer, an’ a stench freen’ o’ the hoose o’ Blackwood. Her 
awnnals o’ the firm’s a fair maisterpiece. No’ that I wis a’the- 
gither satisfeed wi’ her accoont o' James Hogg. But death 
clears a’ scores, an’ sin’ we forgathered on this side o’ the 
Styx, mony a pleesant hoor hae I passed in her company, an’ 
mony’s the time I hae thocht hoo muckle better oor Scots 
writers o’ novelles an’ romances micht dae gin they wad con- 
deshend to tak’ a gude few leaves oot o’ her byuck. I canna 
thole their deealec’, Whaur wull ye fin’ vulgawrity to pawrallel 
theirs? Their tongue’s no’ the gude auld Scots, but the tongue 
o wabsters, an’ tinklers, an’ ither gang-there-out bodies, con- 


tawminated by contac’ wi’ ivery specie o’ trash. Hae ye seen 
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Maister Henderson’s volumm on Scottish Vernacular Leetera- 
ture, sir? 
NORTH. 

I have, James, and a more admirable work it would be difficult 
to imagine. Such a happy combination of taste and learning is 
not too common nowadays. There are plenty of pedants on the 
one hand, like Mr Furnivall, and plenty of dilettanti on the other, 
like Mr Grosse ; but not many who possess both learning and 
discrimination. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is yon the Maister Gosse or Guse wha ance preshoomed to 

speak o’ “Mary Ferrier”? Haw! haw! haw! 
NORTH. 

Yes; and he has committed a thousand other gross blunders 
for w hich a schoolboy would be scourged. But though the 
second generation of Blackwoodians has all but passed away, 
there has arisen a not wholly unworthy third. There are 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud yer haun’, Mr North. We’se no win hame till the morn’s 
morn gin ye rin through the roll o’ Maga’s leevin’ contreebutors. 
What says the knock? Surely it maun be time for a bit chack 
0’ supper. 

[The clock strikes eleven. Enter on the very stroke Mr 
AMBROSE, with the Board, Mons. CADET, King PEPIN, 
Sir Davip Gam, Tappytoory, and the PECH, with all 
the delic acies of the season. 

Mr Awmrose, ye’re a sicht for sair e’en. Noo for the eisters! 
Man, but they’ re fine an’ sappy. 

[There is comparative silence in the Blue Parlour for three- 
quarters of an hour, while NORTH, SHEPHERD, and 
TICKLER devote themselves to the business of the even- 
ing. The ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER toys absent-mindedly 
with a rizzared haddie. 

NORTH. 
What say you, James, to another caulker ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Wi’ a’ my he’rt an’ sowl, sir. That Glenlivet’s as gude an’ 
mellow as iver touched a wizen. But, bless me, Mr De Quinshy, 
hoo’s this? Ye mak’ nae supper; ye’re no’ eatin’ yer meat. 
Hae a piece turkey, sir? It’s deleecious. Or a wee bit guse? 
Nae guse? Then alloo me to recommend a drap aipple-sass. 
It’s extr’ord’nar’ fine flevvoured. 

THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I think, Mr Hogg, I should uncommonly like to try an oyster. 

"Tis a delicacy which the ancients prized very highly. 
SHEPHERD. 

Man, it’s a peety but what ye didna mak’ yer mind up shuner, 
for they’re a’ clean gane. I feenished the last twa dizzen mysel’. 
Ay; ance show baudrons the road to the kirn an’ ye may 
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whustle for the cream. But tak’ a dram, Mr De Quinshy, a’ 
the same. I see fine by the blink o’s e’e that Mr North has a 
toast to gie’s. Pit awa’ thae peels, an’ sook the whuskey doon. 
Mr Tickler an’ me’ll oxter ye hame gif needs be. 

NORTH. 

Mr De Quincey, the Shepherd is right. I have a toast in my 
mind to which I earnestly crave the attention of the whole com- 
pany. The night goes on apace, and it will soon be time for us 
to separate. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, Mr Tickler’s unco sleepry, an’ Mr De Quinshy’s aye 
pittin’ his haun’ ower the moo’ that poors oot sic a wunnerfw’ 
blatter o’ words. 

NORTH. 

We must not disperse, gentlemen, without drinking the toast of 
Maga. Her history is a glorious one. Long may she flourish, 
and may she ever be true to her old traditions! 

OMNES. 

To Maga! Maga for ever! No heeltaps! Huzza! Huzza! 
Huzza ! 

[All drink a bumper. GURNEY steals out from the ear 
of Dionysius, surreptitiously drinks the toast, and slips 
back again. Cheers from behind the door, where PICARDY 
and his tail are dutifully assembled. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aweel, a’ gude things maun hae an end. We hae had a 
glorious crack, gentlemen, an’ I think the least we can dae is 
to send this Noctes to the Yeditor, auld Ebony’s oe. Gude 
send he disna pit it intil the Balaam-box! But he'll surely no’ 
daur hanle the likes o’ huz wi’ sae muckle inciveelity. Gude 
nicht to ye, Mr North. Yell be for Moray Place? Gude 
nicht, Mr Tickler; gude nicht, Mr De Quinshy. 

OMNES. 

Good night! good night! gude nicht ! 

[Hxeunt omnes, and sic transeunt Noctes, 
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THE HEART OF DARKNESS. 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


THE “ Nellie,” a cruising yawl, 
swung to her anchor without a 
flutter of the sails, and was at 
rest. The flood had made, the 
wind was nearly calm, and 
being bound down the river, 
the only thing for us was to 
come to and wait for the turn 
of the tide. 

The sea-reach of the Thames 
stretched before us like the 
beginning of an interminable 
waterway. In the offing the 
sea and the sky were welded to- 
gether without a joint, and in 
the luminous space the tanned 
sails of the barges drifting up 
with the tide seemed to stand 
still in red clusters of canvas 
sharply peaked, with gleams 
of varnished sprits. A haze 
rested on the low shores that 
ran out to sea in vanishing 
flatness. The air was dark 
above Gravesend, and farther 
back still seemed condensed 
into a mournful gloom, brood- 
ing motionless over the biggest, 
and the greatest, town on 
earth. 

The Director of Companies 
was our captain and our host. 
We four affectionately watched 
his back as he stood in the 
bows looking to seaward. On 
the whole river there was noth- 
ing that looked half so nautical. 
He resembled a pilot, which to 
a& seaman is trustworthiness 
personified. It was difficult to 
realise his work was not out 


there in the luminous estuary, 
but behind him, within the 
brooding gloom. 

Between us there was, as I 
have already said somewhere, 
the bond of the sea. Besides 
holding our hearts together 
through long periods of separ- 
ation, it had the effect of 
making us tolerant of each 
other’s yarns—and even con- 
victions. The Lawyer — the 
best of old fellows — had, be- 
cause of his many years and 
many virtues, the only cushion 
on deck, and was lying on the 
only rug. The Accountant had 
brought out already a box of 
dominoes, and was toying archi- 
tecturally with the bones. Mar- 
low sat cross-legged right aft, 
leaning against the mizzen- 
mast. He had sunken cheeks, 
a yellow complexion, a straight 
back, an ascetic aspect, and, 
with his arms dropped, the 
palms of hands outwards, re- 
sembled an idol. The Direc- 
tor, satisfied the anchor had 
good hold, made his way aft 
and sat down amongst us. We 
exchanged a few words lazily. 
Afterwards there was silence 
on board the yacht. For some 
reason or other we did not 
begin that game of dominoes. 
We felt meditative, and fit for 
nothing but placid staring. 
The day was ending in a 
serenity that had a still and 
exquisite brilliance. The water 
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shone pacifically ; the sky, with- 
out a speck, was a benign im- 
mensity of unstained light ; the 
very mist on the Essex marshes 
was like a gauzy and radiant 
fabric, hung from the wooded 
rises inland, and draping the 
low shores in diaphanous folds. 
Only the gloom to the west, 
brooding over the upper reaches, 
became more sombre every min- 
ute, as if angered by the ap- 
proach of the sun. 

And at last, in its curved and 
imperceptible fall, the sun sank 
low, and from glowing white 
changed to a dull red without 
rays and without heat, as if 
about to go out suddenly, 
stricken to death by the touch 
of that gloom brooding over a 
crowd of men. 

Forthwith a change came 
over the waters, and the seren- 
ity became less brilliant but 
more profound. The old river 
in its broad reach rested un- 
ruffled at the decline of day, 
after ages of good service done 
to the race that peopled its 
banks, spread out in the tran- 
quil dignity of a waterway lead- 
ing to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. We looked at the vener- 
able stream not in the vivid 
flush of a short day that comes 
and departs for ever, but in 
the pacific yet august light of 
abiding memories. And in- 
deed nothing is easier for a 
man who has, as the phrase 
goes, “followed the sea” with 
reverence and affection, than to 
evoke the great spirit of the 
past upon the lower reaches of 
the Thames. The tidal current 
runs to and fro in its unceasing 
service, crowded with memories 
of men and ships it had borne 
to the rest of home or to the 


battles of the sea. It had 
known and served all the men 
of whom the nation is proud, 
from Sir Francis Drake to Sir 
John Franklin, knights all, 
titled and untitled—the great 
knights-errant of the sea, It 
had borne all the ships whose 
names are like jewels flashing 
in the night of time, from the 
“Golden Hind” returning with 
her round flanks full of treasure, 
to be visited by the Queen’s 
Highness and thus pass out of 
the gigantic tale, to the “ Ere- 
bus” and “Terror,” bound on 
other conquests—and that never 
returned. It had known the 
ships and the men. They sailed 
from Deptford, from Greenwich, 
from Erith, the adventurers 
and the settlers; kings’ ships 
and the ships of men on 
’Change ; captains, admirals, the 
dark “interlopers” of the East- 
ern trade, and the commissioned 
“ generals” of East India fleets. 
Hunters for gold or pursuers of 
fame, they all had gone out on 
that stream, bearing the sword, 
and often the torch, messen- 
gers of the might within the 
land, bearers of a spark from 
the sacred fire. What great- 
ness had not floated on the ebb 
of that river into the mystery 
of an unknown earth?—the 
dreams of men, the seed of com- 
monwealths, the germs of em- 
pires. 

The sun set; the dusk fell on 
the stream, and lights began to 
appear along the shore. The 
Chapman lighthouse, a _ three- 
legged thing erect on a mud- 
flat, shone strongly. Lights of 
ships moved in the fairway—a 
great stir of lights going up and 
going down. And farther west 
on the upper reaches the place 
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of the monstrous town was still 
marked ominously on the sky, 
a brooding gloom in sunshine, a 
lurid glare under the stars. 

“And this also,” said Mar- 
low suddenly, “has been one 
of the dark places of the 
earth.” 

He was the only man of us 
who still “followed the sea.” 
The worst that could be said of 
him was that he did not repre- 
sent his class. He was a seaman, 
but he was a wanderer too, 
while most seamen lead, if one 
may so express it, a sedentary 
life. Their minds are of the 
stay-at-home order, and their 
home is always with them—the 
ship; and so is their country— 
the sea. One ship is very much 
like another, and the sea is al- 
ways thesame. In the immuta- 
bility of their surroundings the 
foreign shores, the foreign faces, 
the changing immensity of life, 
glide past, veiled not by a sense 
of mystery but by a slightly 
disdainful ignorance; for there 
is nothing mysterious to a sea- 
man unless it be the sea itself, 
which is the mistress of his 
existence and as inscrutable as 
Destiny. For the rest, after his 
hours of work a casual stroll or 
a casual spree on shore suffices 
to unfold for him the secret of a 
whole continent, and generally 
he finds the secret not worth 
knowing. The yarns of seamen 
have a direct simplicity, the 
whole meaning of which lies 
within the shell of a cracked 
nut. But Marlow was not 
typical (if his propensity to spin 
yarns be excepted), and to him 
the meaning of an episode was 
not inside like a kernel but out- 
side, enveloping the tale which 
brought it out only as a glow 
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brings out a haze, in the like- 
ness of one of these misty halos 
that sometimes are made visible 
by the spectral illumination of 
moonshine. 

His uncalled-for remark did 
not seem at all surprising. It 
was just like Marlow. It was 
accepted in silence. No one 
took the trouble to grunt even ; 
and presently he said, very 
slow,— 

“T was thinking of very old 
times, when the Romans first 
came here, nineteen hundred 
years ago—the other day... . 
Light came out of this river 
since—you say Knights? Yes; 
but it is like a running blaze on 
a plain, like a flash of light- 
ning in the clouds. We live in 
the flicker—may it last as long 
as the old earth keeps rolling ! 
But darkness was here yester- 
day. Imagine the feelings of a 
commander of a fine—what d’ye 
call em ?—trireme in the Medi- 
terranean, ordered suddenly to 
the north ; run overland across 
the Gauls in a hurry; put in 
charge of one of these craft the 
legionaries,—a wonderful lot of 
handy men they must have been 
too—used to build, apparently 
by the hundred, in a month or 
two, if we may believe what we 
read. Imagine him here—the 
very end of the world, a sea the 
colour of lead, a sky the colour 
of smoke, a kind of ship about 
as rigid as a concertina—and 
going up this river with stores, 
or orders, or what you like. 
Sandbanks, marshes, forests, 
savages,—precious little to eat 
fit for a civilised man, nothing 
but Thames water to drink. 
No Falernian wine here, no 
going ashore. Here and there 
a military camp lost in a wilder- 
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ness, like a needle in a bundle of 
hay—cold, fog, tempests, dis- 
ease, exile, and death,—death 
skulking in the air, in the 
water, in the bush. They must 
have been dying like flies here. 
Oh yes—he did it. Did it very 
well, too, no doubt, and with- 
out thinking much about it 
either, except afterwards to 
brag of what he had gone 
through in his time, perhaps. 
They were men enough to face 
the darkness. And perhaps he 
was cheered by keeping his eye 
on a chance of promotion to the 
fleet at Ravenna by-and-by, if 
he had good friends in Rome 
and survived the awful climate. 
Or think of a decent young 
citizen in a toga—perhaps too 
much dice, you know—coming 
out here in the train of some 
prefect, or tax-gatherer, or 
trader even, to mend his for- 
tunes. Land in a swamp, 
march through the woods, and 
in some inland post feel the 
savagery, the utter savagery, 
had closed round him,—all that 
mysterious life of the wilderness 
that stirs in the forest, in the 
jungles, in the hearts of wild 
men. There's no _ initiation 
either into such mysteries. He 
has to live in the midst of the 
incomprehensible, which is also 
detestable. And it has a fas- 
cination, too, that goes to work 
upon him. The fascination of 
the abomination— you know. 
Imagine the growing regrets, 
the longing to escape, the 
powerless disgust, the  sur- 
render, the hate.” 

He paused. 

“Mind,” he began again, lift- 
ing one arm from the elbow, 


the palm of the hand outwards, 





so that, with his legs folded be- 
fore him, he had the pose of a 
Buddha preaching in European 
clothes and without a lotus- 
flower — “Mind, none of us 
would feel exactly like this. 
What saves us is efficiency 
—the devotion to efficiency. 
But these chaps were not much 
account, really. They were no 
colonists; their administration 
was merely a squeeze, and no- 
thing more, I suspect. They 
were conquerors, and for that 
you want only brute force— 
nothing to boast of, when you 
have it, since your strength is 
just an accident arising from 
the weakness of others. They 
grabbed what they could get 
for the sake of what was to be 
got. It was just robbery with 
violence, aggravated murder on 
a great scale, and men going at 
it blind—as is very proper for 
those who tackle a darkness. 
The conquest of the earth, 
which mostly means the taking 
it away from those who have a 
different complexion or slightly 
flatter noses than ourselves, is 
not a pretty thing when you 
look into it too much. What 
redeems it is the idea only. An 
idea at the back of it; not a 
sentimental pretence but an 
idea ; and an unselfish belief in 
the idea —something you can 
set up, and bow down before, 
and offer a sacrifice to. . . .” 

He broke off. Flames glided 
in the river, small green flames, 
red flames, white flames, pur- 
suing, overtaking, joining, cross- 
ing each other—then separating 
slowly or hastily. The traffic 
of the great city went on in 
the deepening night upon the 
sleepless river. We looked on, 
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waiting patiently— there was 
nothing else to do till the end 
of the flood; but it was only 
after a long silence, when he 
said, in a hesitating voice, “I 
suppose you fellows remember 
I did once turn fresh-water 
sailor for a bit,” that we knew 
we were fated, before the ebb 
began to run, to hear about 
one of Marlow’s inconclusive 
experiences. 

“T don’t want to bother you 
much with what happened to 
me personally,” he began, show- 
ing in this remark the weak- 
ness of many tellers of tales 
who seem so often unaware 
of what their audience would 
best like to hear; “yet to 
understand the effect of it on 
me you ought to know how 
I got out there, what I saw, 
how I went up that river to 
the place where I first met the 
poor chap. It was the farthest 
point of navigation and the cul- 
minating point of my experi- 
ence. It seemed somehow to 
throw a kind of light on every- 
thing about me—and into my 
thoughts. It was sombre 
enough too—and_ pitiful—not 
extraordinary in any way—not 
very clear either. No, not very 
clear. And yet it seemed to 
throw a kind of light. 

“T had then, as you remem- 
ber, just returned to London 
after a lot of Indian Ocean, 
Pacific, China Seas—a regular 
dose of the East—six years or 
so, and I was loafing about, 
hindering you fellows in your 
work and invading your homes, 
just as though I had got a 
heavenly mission to civilise 
you. It was very fine for a 
time, but after a bit I did get 
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tired of resting. Then I began 
to look for a ship—I should 
think the hardest work on 
earth. But the ships wouldn’t 
even look at me. And I got 
tired of that game too. 

“Now when I was a little 
chap I had a passion for maps. 
I would look for hours at 
South America, or Africa, or 
Australia, and lose myself in 
all the glories of exploration. 
At that time there were many 
blank spaces on the earth, and 
when I saw one that looked 
particularly inviting on a map 
(but they all look that) I would 
put my finger on it and say, 
When I grow up I will go 
there. The North Pole was 
one of these places, I remember. 
Well, I haven’t been there yet, 
and shall not try now. The 
glamour’s off. Other places 
were scattered about the Equa- 
tor, and in every sort of lati- 
tude all over the two hemi- 
spheres. I have been in some 
of them, and . . . well, we 
won't talk about that. But 
there was one yet—the biggest, 
the most blank, so to speak— 
that I had a hankering after. 

“True, by this time it was 
not a blank space any more. 
It had got filled since my boy- 
hood with rivers and lakes and 
names. It had ceased to be 
a blank space of delightful 
mystery —a white patch for 
a boy to dream gloriously over. 
It had become a place of dark- 
ness. But there was in it one 
river especially, a mighty big 
river, that you could see on the 
map, resembling an immense 
snake uncoiled, with its head 
in the sea, its body at rest curv- 
ing afar over a vast country, 
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and its tail lost in the depths 
of the land. And as I looked 
at the map of it in a shop- 
window, it fascinated me as 
a snake would a bird—a silly 
little bird. Then I remem- 
bered there was a big concern, 
a Company for trade on that 
river. Dash it all! I thought 
to myself, they can’t trade 
without using some kind of 
craft on that lot of fresh water 
—steam-boats! Why shouldn’t 
I try to get charge of one. I 
went on along Fleet Street, but 
could not shake off the idea. 
The snake had charmed me. 

“You understand it was a 
Continental concern, that Trad- 
ing society; but I have a lot 
of relations living on the Con- 
tinent, because it’s cheap and 
not so nasty as it looks, they 
say. 

“T am sorry to own I began 
to worry them. This was 
already a fresh departure for 
me. I was not used to get 
things that way, you know. 
I always went my own road 
and on my own legs where I 
had a mind to go. I wouldn’t 
have believed it of myself; but, 
then— you see—TI felt some- 
how I must get there by hook 
or by crook. So I worried 
them. The men said ‘My dear 
fellow,’ and did nothing. Then 
—would you believe it ?—I tried 
the women. I, Charlie Marlow, 
set the women to work—to get 
a job. Heavens! Well, you 
see, the notion drove me. I 
had an aunt, a dear enthusi- 
astic soul. She wrote: ‘It will 
be delightful. I am ready to 
do anything, anything for you. 
It is a glorious idea. I know 
the wife of a very high person- 
age in the Administration, and 


also a man who has lots of 
influence with,’ &c., &c. She 
was determined to make no end 
of fuss to get me appointed 
skipper of a river steam-boat, 
if such was my fancy. 

“TIT got my appointment—of 
course ; and I got it very quick. 
It appears the Company had 
received news that one of their 
captains had been killed in a 
scuffle with the natives. This 
was my chance, and it made 
me the more anxious to go. It 
was only months and months 
afterwards, when I made the 
attempt to recover what was 
left of the body, that I heard 
the original quarrel arose from 
a misunderstanding about some 
hens. Yes, two black hens. 
Fresleven — that was the fel- 
low’s name, a Dane—thought 
himself wronged somehow in 
the bargain, so he went ashore 
and started to hammer the 
chief of the village with a stick. 
Oh, it didn’t surprise me in the 
least to hear this, and at the 
same time to be told that Fres- 
leven was the gentlest, quietest 
creature that ever walked on 
two legs. No doubt he was; 
but he had been a couple of 
years already out there engaged 
in the noble cause, you know, 
and he probably felt the need 
at last of asserting his self- 
respect in some way. Therefore 
he whacked the old nigger 
mercilessly, while a big crowd 
of his people watched him, 
thunderstruck, till some man, 
—I was told the chief’s son,— 
in desperation at hearing the 
old chap yell, made a tentative 
jab with a spear at the white 
man—and of course it went 
quite easy between the shoulder- 
blades. Then the whole popu- 
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lation cleared into the forest, 
expecting all kinds of calamities 
to happen, while, on the other 
hand, the steamer Fresleven com- 
manded left also in a bad panic, 
in charge of the engineer, I 
believe. Afterwards nobody 
seemed to trouble much about 
Fresleven’s remains, till I got out 
and stepped into his shoes. I 
couldn’t let it rest, though ; but 
when an opportuity offered at 
last to meet my predecessor, the 
grass growing through his ribs 
was tall enough to hide his 
bones. They were all there. 
The supernatural being had not 
been touched after he fell. And 
the village was deserted, the 
huts gaped black, rotting, all 
askew within the fallen enclos- 
ures. A calamity had come to 
it, sure enough. The people 
had vanished. Mad terror had 
scattered them, men, women, 
and children, through the bush, 
and they had never returned. 
What became of the hens I 
don’t know either. I should 
think the cause of progress 
got them, anyhow. However, 
through this glorious affair I 
got my appointment, before I 
had fairly begun to hope for it. 

“T flew around like mad to 
get ready, and before forty- 
eight hours I was crossing the 
Channel to show myself to my 
employers, and sign the con- 
tract. In a very few hours 
I arrived in a city that always 
makes me think of a whited 
sepulchre. Prejudice no doubt. 
I had no difficulty in finding 
the Company’s offices. It was 
the biggest thing in the town, 
and everybody I met was full 
of it. They were going to run 
an over-sea empire, and make 
no end of coin by trade. 
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“A narrow and deserted 
street in deep shadow, high 
houses, innumerable windows 
with venetian blinds, a dead 
silence, grass sprouting be- 
tween the stones, imposing 
carriage archways right and 
left, immense double doors 
standing ponderously ajar. I 
slipped through one of these 
cracks, went up a swept and 
ungarnished staircase, as arid 
as a desert, and opened the 
first door I came to. Two 
women, one fat and the other 
slim, sat on straw - bottomed 
chairs, knitting black wool. 
The slim one got up and 
walked straight at me—still 
knitting with downcast eyes 
—and only just as I began 
to think of getting out of 
her way, as you would for a 
somnambulist, stood still, and 
looked up. Her dress was as 
plain as an umbrella - cover, 
and she turned round with- 
out a word and preceded me 
into a waiting-room. I gave 
my name, and looked about. 
Deal table in the middle, 
plain chairs all round the 
walls, on one end a large 
shining map, marked with all 
the colours of a _ rainbow. 
There was a vast amount of 
red — good to see at any 
time, because one knows that 
some real work is done in 
there, a deuce of a lot of 
blue, a little green, smears 
of orange, and, on the East 
Coast, a purple patch, to 
show where the jolly pion- 
eers of progress drink the 
jolly lager- beer. However, I 
wasn’t going into any of 
these. I was going into the 
yellow. Dead in the centre. 
And the river was there — 
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fascinating — deadly —like a 
snake. Ough! A door opened, 
a white-haired secretarial head, 
but wearing a compassionate 
expression, appeared, and a 
skinny forefinger beckoned me 
into the sanctuary. Its light 
was dim, and a heavy writing- 
desk squatted in the middle. 
From behind that structure 
came out an impression of 
pale plumpness in a frock- 
coat. The great man himself. 
He was five feet six, I should 
judge, and had his grip on 
the handle-end of ever so 
many millions. He _ shook 
hands, I fancy, murmured 
vaguely, was satisfied with 
my French. Bon voyage. 

“In about forty-five seconds 
I found myself again in the 
waiting-room with the compas- 
sionate secretary, who, full of 
desolation and sympathy, made 
me sign some document. I 
believe I undertook amongst 
other things not to disclose 
any trade secrets. Well, I am 
not going to. 

“T began to feel slightly un- 
easy. You know I am not used 
to such ceremonies, and there 
was something ominous in the 
atmosphere. It was just as 
though I had been let into 
some conspiracy—I don’t know 
—something not quite right; 
and I was glad to get out. In 
the outer room the two women 
knitted black wool feverishly. 
People were arriving, and the 
younger one was walking back 
and forth introducing them. 
The old one sat on her chair. 
Her flat cloth slippers were 
propped up on a foot-warmer, 
and a cat reposed on her lap. 
She wore a starched white 
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affair on her head, had a wart 
on one cheek, and silver-rimmed 
spectacles hung on the tip of 
her nose. She glanced at me 
above the glasses. The swift 
and indifferent placidity of that 
look troubled me. Two youths 
with foolish and cheery counten- 
ances were being piloted over, 
and she threw at them the 
same quick glance of uncon- 
cerned wisdom. She seemed to 
know all about them and about 
me too. An eerie feeling came 
overme. She seemed uncanny 
and fateful. Often far away 
there I thought of these two, 
guarding the door of Darkness, 
knitting black wool as for a 
warm pall, one introducing, 
introducing, continuously to the 
unknown, the other scrutinising 
the cheery and foolish faces with 
unconcerned old eyes. “Ave! 
Old knitter of black wool. 
Morituri te salutant. Not many 
of these she looked at ever saw 
her again—not half, by a long 
way. 

“There was yet a visit to 
the doctor. ‘A simple for- 
mality,’ assured me the secre- 
tary, with an air of taking 
an immense part in all my 
sorrows. Accordingly a young 
chap wearing his hat over the 
left eyebrow, some clerk I sup- 
pose,—there must have been 
clerks in the business, though 
the house was as still as a 
house in a city of the dead,— 
came from somewhere up-stairs, 
and led me forth. He was 
shabby and careless, with ink- 
stains on the sleeves of his 
jacket, and his cravat was 
large and billowy, under a chin 
shaped like the toe of an old 
boot. It was a little too early 
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for the doctor, so I proposed a 
drink, and thereupon he de- 
veloped a vein of joviality. As 
we sat over our vermuths he 
glorified the Company’s busi- 
ness, and by-and-by I ex- 
pressed casually my surprise 
at him not going out there. 
He became very cool and col- 
lected all at once. ‘I am not 
such a fool as I look, quoth 
Plato to his disciples,’ he said 
sententiously, emptied his glass 
with great resolution, and we 
rose. 

“The old doctor felt my 
pulse, evidently thinking of 
something else the while. 
‘Good, good for there,’ he 
mumbled, and then with a cer- 
tain eagerness asked me whether 
I would let him measure my 
head. Rather surprised, I said 
Yes, when he produced a thing 
like calipers and got the dimen- 
sions back and front and every 
way, taking notes carefully. 
He was an unshaven little man 
in a threadbare coat like a 
gaberdine, with his feet in 
slippers, and I thought him a 
harmless fool. ‘I always ask 
leave, in the interests of science, 
to measure the crania of those 
going out there,’ he said. ‘And 
when they come back too?’ I 
asked. ‘Oh, I never see them,’ 
he remarked; ‘and, moreover, 
the changes take place inside, 
you know.’ He smiled, as if at 
some quiet joke. ‘So you are 
going out there. Famous. In- 
teresting too. He gave me a 
searching glance, and made 
another note. ‘Ever any mad- 
ness in your family?’ he asked, 
in a matter-of-fact tone. I felt 
very annoyed. ‘Is that ques- 
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too?’ ‘It would be,’ he said, 
without taking notice of my 
irritation, ‘interesting for science 
to watch the mental changes of 
individuals, on the spot, but 
. .. ‘Are you an alienist?’ 
I interrupted. ‘Every doctor 
should be—a little,’ answered 
that original, imperturbably. 
‘I have a little theory which 
you Messieurs who go out there 
must help me to prove. This is 
my share in the advantages my 
country shall reap from the 
possession of such a magnificent 
dependency. The mere wealth 
I leave to others. Pardon my 
questions, but you are the first 
Englishman coming under my 
observation . . .’ I hastened 
to assure him I was not in the 
least typical. ‘If I were,’ said 
I, ‘I wouldn’t be talking like 
this with you.’ ‘What you say 
is rather profound, and probably 
erroneous, he said, with a 
laugh. ‘Avoid irritation more 
than exposure to the sun. 
Adieu. How do you English 
say, eh? Good-bye. Ah! 
Good - bye. Adieu. In _ the 
tropics one must before every- 
thing keep calm.’ . . . He lifted 
a warning forefinger... . ‘Du 
calme, du calme. Adieu.’ 

“One thing more remained 
to do—say good-bye to my 
excellent aunt. I found her 
triumphant. I had a cup of 
tea—the last decent cup of 
tea for many days; and in 
a room that most soothingly 
looked just as you would ex- 
pect a lady’s drawing-room to 
look, we had a long quiet 
chat by the fireside. In the 
course of these confidences it 
became quite plain to me I 
had been represented to the 
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wife of the high dignitary, 
and goodness knows to how 
many more people besides, as 
an exceptional and gifted crea- 
ture—a piece of good fortune 
for the Company—a man you 
don’t get hold of every day. 
Good heavens! and I was 
going to take charge of a two- 
penny -halfpenny river -steam- 
boat with a penny whistle at- 
tached! It appeared, however, 
I was also one of the Workers, 
with a capital—you know. 
Something like an emissary of 
light, something like a lower 
sort of apostle. There had 
been a lot of such rot let loose 
in print and talk just about 
that time, and the excellent 
woman, living right in the rush 
of all that humbug, got carried 
off her feet. She talked about 
‘weaning those ignorant mil- 
lions from their horrid ways,’ 
till, upon my word, she made 
me quite uncomfortable. I 
ventured to hint that the Com- 
pany was run for profit. 

“*You forget, dear Charlie, 
that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire,’ she said, brightly. 
It’s queer how out of touch 
with truth women are. They 
live in a world of their own, 
and there had never been any- 
thing like it, and never can 
be. It is too beautiful alto- 
gether, and if they were to set 
it up it would go to pieces 
before the first sunset. Some 
confounded fact we men have 
been living contentedly with 
ever since the day of creation 
would start up and knock the 
whole thing over. 

“ After this I got embraced, 
told to wear flannel, be sure 
to write often, and so on—and 
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I left. In the street—I don’t 
know why —a queer feeling 
came to me that I was an im- 
postor. Odd thing that I, who 
used to clear out for any part of 
the world at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, with less thought than 
most men give to the crossing 
of a street, had a moment—I 
won't say of hesitation, but of 
startled pause, before this com- 
monplace affair. The best way 
I can explain it to you is by 
saying that, for a second or 
two, I felt as though, instead 
of going to the centre of a con- 
tinent, I were about to set off 
for the centre of the earth. 
“T left in a French steamer, 
and she called in every blamed 
port they have out there, for, 
as far as I could see, the sole 
purpose of landing soldiers and 
custom-house officers. I watched 
the coast. Watching a coast as 
it slips by the ship is like think- 
ing about an enigma. There it 
is before you—smiling, frowning, 
inviting, grand, mean, insipid, 
or savage, and always mute 
with an air of whispering, Come 
and find out. This one was 
almost featureless, as if still in 
the making, with an aspect of 
monotonous grimness. Theedge - 
of a colossal jungle, so dark- 
green as to be almost black, 
fringed with white surf, ran 
straight, like a ruled line, far, 
far away along a blue sea 
whose glitter was blurred by 
a creeping mist. The sun was 
fierce, the land seemed to glis- 
ten and drip with steam. Here 
and there greyish - whitish 
specks showed up, clustered in- 
side the white surf, with a flag 
flying above them perhaps. 
Settlements some centuries old, 
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and still no bigger than pin- 
heads on the untouched ex- 
panse of their background. 
We pounded along, stopped, 
landed soldiers; went on, land- 
ed custom-house clerks to levy 
toll in what looked like a God- 
forsaken wilderness, with a tin 
shed and a flag-pole lost in it; 
landed more soldiers—to take 
care of the custom-house clerks, 
presumably. Some, I heard, 
got drowned in the surf; but 
whether they did or not, no- 
body seemed particularly to 
care. They were just flung 
out there, and on we went. 
Every day the coast looked 
the same, as though we had 
not moved ; but we passed vari- 
ous places— trading places — 
with names like Gran’ Bassam 
Little Popo, names that seemed 
to belong to some sordid farce 
acted in front of a sinister 
backcloth. The idleness of a 
passenger, my isolation amongst 
all these men with whom I 
had no point of contact, the 
oily and languid sea, the uni- 
form sombreness of the coast, 
seemed to keep me away from 
the truth of things within the 
toil of a mournful and senseless 
delusion. The voice of the surf 
heard now and then was a posi- 
tive pleasure, like the speech of 
a brother. It was something 
natural, that had its reason, 
that had a meaning. Now and 
then a boat from the shore gave 
one a momentary contact with 
reality. It was paddled by 
black fellows. You could see 
from afar the white of their eye- 
balls glistening. They shouted, 
sang; their bodies streamed 
with perspiration; they had 
faces like grotesque masks — 
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these chaps ; but they had bone, 
muscle, a wild vitality, an 
intense energy of movement, 
that was as natural and true 
as the surf along their coast. 
They wanted no excuse for 
being there. They were a great 
comfort to look at. For a time 
I would feel I belonged still to 
a world of straightforward facts; 
but the feeling would not last 
long. Something would turn 
up to scare it away. Once, I 
remember, we came upon a man- 
of-war anchored off the coast. 
There wasn’t even a shed there, 
and she was shelling the bush. 
It appears the French had one 
of their wars going on there- 
abouts. Her ensign dropped 
limp like a rag; the muzzles of. 
the long eight-inch guns stuck 
out all over the low hull; the 
greasy, slimy swell swung her 
up lazily and let her down, 
swaying her thin masts. In the 
empty immensity of earth, sky, 
and water, there she was, in- 
comprehensible, firing into a 
continent. Pop, would go one 
of the eight-inch guns; a small 
flame would dart and vanish, a 
little white smoke would dis- 
appear, a tiny projectile would 
give a feeble screech — and 
nothing happened. Nothing 
could happen. There was a 
touch of insanity in the pro- 
ceeding, a sense of lugubrious 
drollery in the sight ; and it was 
not dissipated by somebody on 
board assuring me earnestly 
there was a camp of natives— 
he called them enemies !—hidden 
out of sight somewhere. 

“We gave her her letters (I 
heard the men in that lonely 
ship were dying of fever at the 
rate of three a-day) and went 
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on. We called at some more 
places with farcical names, where 
the merry dance of death and 
trade goes on in a still and 
earthy atmosphere as of an 
overheated catacomb ; all along 
the formless coast bordered by 
dangerous surf, as if Nature her- 
self had tried to ward off in- 
truders; in and out of rivers, 
streams of death in life, whose 
banks were rotting into mud, 
whose waters, thickened into 
slime, invaded the contorted 
mangroves, that seemed to 
writhe at us in the extremity 
of an impotent despair. No- 
where did we stop long enough 
to get a particularised impres- 
sion, but the general sense of 
vague and oppressive wonder 
grew upon me. It was like a 
weary pilgrimage amongst hints 
for nightmares. 

“It was upward of thirty 
days before I saw the mouth 
of the big river. We anchored 
off the seat of the government. 
But my work would not begin 
till some two hundred miles 
farther on. So as soon as I 
could I made a start for a place 
thirty miles higher up. 

“T had my passage on a little 
sea-going steamer. Her cap- 
tain was a Swede, and knowing 
me for a seaman, invited me on 
the bridge. He was a young 
man, lean, fair, and morose, 
with lanky hair and a shuffling 
gait. As we left the miserable 
little wharf, he tossed his head 
contemptuously at the shore. 
‘Been living there?’ he asked. 
I said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Fine lot these 
government chaps—are they 
not?’ he went on, speaking 
English with great precision 
and considerable bitterness. ‘It 
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is funny what some people will 
do for a few francs a-month. 
I wonder what becomes of that 
kind when it goes up country ?’ 
I said to him I expected to see 
that soon. ‘So-o-o!’ he ex- 
claimed. He shuffled athwart, 
keeping one eye ahead vigil- 
antly. ‘Don’t be too sure,’ 
he continued. ‘The other day 
I took up a man who hanged 
himself on the road. He was a 
Swede, too.’ ‘Hanged himself! 
Why, in God’s name?’ I cried. 
He kept on looking out watch- 


fully. ‘Who knows? The sun 
too much for him, or the country 
perhaps.’ 


“At last we turned a bend. 
A rocky cliff appeared, mounds 
of turned-up earth by the shore, 
houses on a hill, others, with 
iron roofs, amongst a waste of 
excavations, or hanging to the 
declivity. A continuous noise 
of the rapids above hovered over 
this scene of inhabited devasta- 
tion. A lot of people, mostly 
black and naked, moved about 
like ants. A jetty projected 
into the river. <A blinding sun- 
light drowned all this at times in 
a sudden recrudescence of glare. 
‘There’s your Company’s sta- 
tion,’ said the Swede, pointing 
to three wooden barrack-like 
structures on the rocky slope. 
‘I will send your things up. 
Four boxes did you say? So. 
Farewell.’ 

“T came upon a boiler wal- 
lowing in the grass, then found 
a path leading up the hill. It 
turned aside for the boulders, 
and also for an undersized rail- 
way-truck lying there on its 
back with its wheels in the air. 
One was off. The thing looked 
as dead as the carcass of some 
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animal. I came upon more 
pieces of decaying machinery, 
a stack of rusty rails. To the 
left a clump of trees made a 
shady spot, where dark things 
seemed to stir feebly. I 
blinked, the path was steep. 
A horn tooted to the right, and 
I saw the black people run. 
A heavy and dull detonation 
shook the ground, a puff of 
smoke came out of the cliff, 
and that was all. No change 
appeared on the face of the 
rock, They were building a 
railway. The cliff was not in 
the way or anything; but this 
objectless blasting was all the 
work going on. 

“ A slight clinking behind me 
made me turn my head. Six 
black men advanced in a file, 
toiling up the path. They 
walked erect and slow, balanc- 
ing small baskets full of earth 
on their heads, and the clink 
kept time with their footsteps. 
Black rags were wound round 
their loins, and the short ends 
behind wagged to and fro like 
tails. I could see every rib, 
the joints of their limbs were 
like knots in a rope; each had 
an iron collar on his neck, and 
all were connected together with 
a chain whose bights swung be- 
tween them, rhythmically clink- 
ing. Another report from the 
cliff made me think suddenly of 
that ship of war I had seen 
firing into a continent. It was 
the same kind of ominous voice; 
but these men could by no 
stretch of imagination be called 
enemies. They were called 
criminals, and the outraged 
law, like the bursting shells, 
had come to them, an insoluble 
mystery from over the sea. 
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All their meagre breasts panted 
together, the violently dilated 
nostrils quivered, the eyes 
stared stonily up-hill. They 
passed me within six inches, 
without a glance, with that 
complete, deathlike indifference 
of unhappy savages. Behind 
this raw matter one of the 
reclaimed, the product of the 
new forces at work, strolled 
despondently, carrying a rifle by 
its middle. He had a uniform 
jacket with a button off, and 
seeing a white man on the 
path, hoisted his weapon to his 
shoulder with alacrity. This 
was simple prudence, white 
men being so much alike at a 
distance that he could not tell 
who I might be. He was 
speedily reassured, and with a 
large, white, rascally grin, and 
a glance at his charge, seemed 
to take me into partnership in 
his exalted trust. After all, I 
also was a part of the great 
cause of these high and just 
proceedings. 

“ Instead of going up, I turned 
and descended to the left. My 
idea was to let that chain-gang 
get out of sight before I climbed 
the hill. You know I am not 
particularly tender ; I’ve had to 
strike and to fend off. I’ve had 
to resist and to attack some- 
times—that’s only one way of 
resisting—without counting the 
exact cost, according to the 
demands of such sort of life as 
I had blundered into. I’ve seen 
the devil of violence, and the 
devil of greed, and the devil of 
hot desire ; but, by all the stars ! 
these were strong, lusty, red- 
eyed devils, that swayed and 
drove men—men, I tell you. 
But as I stood on this hillside, 
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I foresaw that in the blinding 
sunshine of that land I would 
become acquainted with a flab- 
by, pretending, weak-eyed devil 
of a rapacious and pitiless folly. 
How insidious he could be, too, 
I was only to find out several 
months later and a thousand 
miles farther. For a moment 
I stood appalled, as though by 
a warning. Finally I descend- 
ed the hill, obliquely, towards 
the trees I had seen. 

“T avoided a vast artificial 
hole somebody had been dig- 
ging on the slope, the purpose 
of which I found it impossible 
to divine. It wasn’t a quarry 
or a sandpit, anyhow. It was 
just a hole. It might have 
been connected with the phil- 
anthropic desire of giving the 
criminals something to do. I 
don’t know. Then I nearly 
fell into a very narrow ravine, 
almost no more than a scar in 
the hillside. I discovered that 
a lot of imported drainage-pipes 
for the settlement had been 
tumbled in there. There wasn’t 
one that was not broken. It 
was a wanton smash-up. At 
last I got under the trees. My 
purpose was to stroll into the 
shade for a moment; but it 
seemed to me I had stepped into 
the gloomy circle of some In- 
ferno. The river was near, and 
an uninterrupted, uniform, head- 
long, rushing noise filled the 
mournful stillness of the grove, 
where not a breath stirred, not 
a leaf moved with a mysterious 
sound, as though the tearing 
pace of the launched earth had 
suddenly become audible. 

“Black shapes crouched, lay, 
sat between the trees, leaning 
against the trunks, clinging to 





the earth, half coming out, 
half effaced within the dim 
light, in all the attitudes of 
pain, abandonment, and despair. 
Another mine on the cliff went 
off, followed by a slight shudder 
of the soil under my feet. The 
work was going on. The work ! 
And this was the place where 
some of the helpers had with- 
drawn to die. 

“They were dying slowly— 
it was very clear. They were 
not enemies, they were not 
criminals, they were nothing 
earthly now,—nothing but black 
shadows of disease and starva- 
tion, lying confusedly in the 
greenish gloom. Brought from 
all the recesses of the coast in 
all the legality of time con- 
tracts, lost in uncongenial sur- 
roundings, fed on unfamiliar 
food, they sickened, became 
inefficient, and were then al- 
lowed to crawl away and rest. 
These moribund shapes were 
free as air—and nearly as 
thin. I began to distinguish 
the gleam of eyes under the 
trees. Then, glancing down, I 
saw a face near my hand. The 
black bones reclined at full 
length with one _ shoulder 
against the tree, and slowly 
the eyelids rose and the sunk- 
en eyes looked up at me, enor- 
mous and vacant, a kind of 
blind, white flicker in the 
depths of the orbs, which died 
out slowly. The man seemed 
young—almost a boy—but you 
know with them it’s hard to 
tell. I found nothing else to 
do but to offer him one of my 
good Swede’s ship’s biscuits I 
had in my pocket. The fingers 
closed slowly on it and held— 
there was no other movement 
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and no other glance. He had 
tied a bit of white worsted 
round his neck—Why? Where 
did he get it? Was it a badge 
—an ornament—a charm—a 
propitiatory act? Was there 
any idea at all connected with 
it? It looked startling round 
his black neck, this bit of 
white thread from beyond the 
seas. 

“Near the same tree two 
more bundles of acute angles 
sat with their legs drawn up. 
One, with his chin propped on 
his knees, stared at nothing, in 
an intolerable and appalling 
manner. His brother phantom 
rested its forehead, as if over- 
come with a great weariness ; 
and all about others were scat- 
tered in every pose of contorted 
collapse, as in some picture of 
a massacre or a_ pestilence. 
While I stood horror - struck, 
one of these creatures rose to 
his hands and knees, and went 
off on all-fours towards the 
river to drink. He lapped out 
of his hand, then sat up in the 
sunlight, crossing his shins in 
front of him, and after a time 
let his woolly head fall on his 
breastbone. 

“T didn’t want any more loiter- 
ing in the shade, and I made 
haste towards the station. When 
near the buildings I met a white 
man, in such an unexpected ele- 
gance of get-up that in the 
first moment I took him for a 
sort of vision. I saw a high 
starched collar, white cuffs, a 
light alpaca jacket, snowy 
trousers, a clear necktie, and 
varnished boots. Nohat. Hair 
parted, brushed, oiled, under a 
green-lined parasol held in a 
big white hand. He was amaz- 
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ing, and had a penholder behind 
his ear. 

“T shook hands with this 
miracle, and I learned he was 
the Company’s chief accountant, 
and that all the book-keeping 
was done at this station. He 
had come out for a moment, he 
said, ‘to get a breath of fresh 
air. The expression sounded 
wonderfully odd, with its sug- 
gestion of sedentary desk-life. 
I wouldn’t have mentioned the 
fellow to you at all, only it was 
from his lips that I first heard 
the name of the man who is so 
indissolubly connected with the 
memories of that time. More- 
over, I respected the fellow. 
Yes; I respected his collars, his 
vast cuffs, his brushed hair. 
His appearance was certainly 
that of a hairdresser’s dummy; 
but in the great demoralisation 
of the land he kept up his 
appearance. That’s backbone. 
His starched collars and got-up 
shirt-fronts were achievements 
of character. He had been out 
nearly three years; and, later 
on, I could not help asking him 
how he managed to sport such 
linen. He had just the faintest 
blush, and said modestly, ‘I’ve 
been teaching one of the native 
women about the station. It 
was difficult. She had a dis- 
taste for the work.’ Thus this 
man had verily accomplished 
something. And he was de- 
voted to his books, 

“Everything in the station 
was in a _ muddle, — heads, 
things, buildings. Strings of 


dusty niggers with splay feet 
arrived and departed; and a 
stream of manufactured goods, 
rubbishy cottons, beads, and 
brass-wire set into the depths 
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of darkness, and in return came 
a precious trickle of ivory. 

“T had to wait in the station 
for ten days—an eternity. I 
lived in a hut in the yard. To 
be out of the chaos I would 
sometimes get into the account- 
ant’s office. It was built of 
horizontal planks, and so badly 
put together that, as he bent 
over his high desk, he was 
barred from neck to heels with 
narrow strips of sunlight. There 
was no need to open the big 
shutter to see. It was hot there 
too; big flies buzzed fiendishly, 
and did not sting, but stabbed. 
I sat generally on the floor, 
while, of faultless appearance 
(and even slightly scented), 
perching on a high stool, he 
wrote, he wrote. Sometimes he 
stood up for exercise. When 
a truckle-bed with a sick man 
(some invalided agent from up- 
country) was put in there, he 
exhibited a gentle annoyance. 
‘The groans of this sick person,’ 
he said, ‘distract my attention. 
And without that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to guard 
against clerical errors in this 
climate.’ 

“One day he remarked, with- 
out lifting his head, ‘In the 
interior you will no doubt meet 
Mr Kurtz.’ On my asking 
who Mr Kurtz was, he said he 
was a first-class agent ; and see- 
ing my disappointment at this 
information, he added slowly, 
laying down his pen, ‘He is a 
very remarkable person.’ Fur- 
ther questions elicited from him 
that Mr Kurtz was at present 
in charge of a trading post, a 
very important one, in the true 
ivory-country, at ‘the very bot- 
tom of there. Sends in as much 
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ivory as all the others put to- 
gether. . He began to 
write again. The sick man 


was too ill to groan. The flies 
buzzed in a great peace. 
“Suddenly there was a grow- 
ing murmur of voices and a 
great tramping of feet. <A 
caravan had come in. A vio- 
lent babble of uncouth sounds 
burst out on the other side of 
the planks. All the carriers 
were speaking together, and in 
the midst of the uproar the 
lamentable voice of the chief 
agent was heard ‘ giving it up’ 
tearfully for the twentieth time 
that day. . . . He rose slowly. 
‘What a frightful row,’ he said. 
He crossed the room gently to 
look at the sick man, and re- 
turning, said to me, ‘He does 
not hear.’ ‘What! Dead?’ I 
asked, startled. ‘No, not yet,’ 
he answered, with great com- 
posure. Then, alluding with a 
toss of the head to the tumult 
in the station-yard, ‘When one 
has got to make correct entries, 
one comes to hate those savages 
—hate them to the death.’ He 
remained thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. ‘When you see Mr 
Kurtz,’ he went on, ‘tell him 
from me that everything here’ 
—he glanced at the desk—*is 
very satisfactory. I don’t like 
to write to him—with those 
messengers of ours you never 
know who may get your letter 
—at that Central Station.’ He 
stared at me for a moment with 
his mild, bulging eyes. ‘Oh, 
he will go far, very far,’ he be- 
gan again. ‘He will be a some- 
body in the Administration be- 
fore long. They, above — the 
Council in Europe, you know 
—mean him to be.’ 
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“ He turned to his work. The 
noise outside had ceased, and 
presently as I went out I 
stopped at the door. In the 
steady buzz of flies the home- 
ward-bound agent was lying 
flushed and insensible; the 
other, bent over his books, was 
making correct entries of per- 
fectly correct transactions ; and 
fifty feet below the doorstep I 
could see the still tree-tops of 
the grove of death. 

“Next day I left that station 
at last, with a caravan of sixty 
men, for a two- hundred - mile 


tramp. 
“No use telling you much 
about that. Paths, paths, 


everywhere ; a stamped-in net- 
work of paths spreading over 
the empty land, through long 
grass, through burnt grass, 
through thickets, down and 
up chilly ravines, up and down 
stony hills ablaze with heat; 
and a solitude, a_ solitude, 
nobody, not a hut. The pop- 
ulation had cleared out a long 
time ago. Well, if a lot of 
mysterious niggers armed with 
all kinds of fearful weapons 
suddenly took to travelling on 
the road between Deal and 
Gravesend, catching the yokels 
right and left to carry heavy 
loads for them, I fancy every 
farm and cottage thereabouts 
would get empty very soon. 
Only here the dwellings were 
gone too. Still I passed 
through several abandoned 
villages. There’s something 
pathetically childish in the 
ruins of grass walls. Day 


after day, with the stamp 
and shuffle of sixty pair of 
bare feet behind me, each pair 
under a 60-lb. load. Camp, 
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cook, sleep, strike camp, march. 
Now and then a carrier dead 
in harness, at rest in the long 
grass near the path, with an 
empty water-gourd and his 
long staff lying by his side. A 
great silence around and above. 
Perhaps on some quiet night 
the tremor of far-off drums, 
sinking, swelling, a tremor vast, 
faint; a sound weird, appeal- 
ing, suggestive, and wild—and 
perhaps with as res ble a 
meaning as the sound of bells 
in a Christian country. Once 
a white man in an unbuttoned 
uniform, camping on the path 
with an armed escort of lank 
Zanzibaris, very hospitable and 
festive, not to say drunk. Was 
looking after the upkeep of the 
road, he declared. Can’t say 
I saw any road or any up- 
keep, unless the body of a 
middle - aged negro, with a 
bullet - hole in the forehead, 
upon which I _ absolutely 
stumbled three miles farther 
on, may be considered as a 
permanent improvement. I 
had a white companion too, 
not a bad chap, but rather 
too fleshy and with the ex- 
asperating habit of fainting 
on the hot hillsides, miles 
away from the least bit of 
shade and water. Annoying, 
you know, to hold your own 
coat like a parasol over a 
man’s head while he is com- 
ing-to. I couldn’t help ask- 
ing him once what he meant 
by coming there at all. ‘To 
make money, of course. What 
do you think?’ he said, scorn- 
fully. Then he got fever, and 
had to be carried in a ham- 
mock slung on a pole. As he 
weighed sixteen stone I had 
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no end of rows with the car- 
riers. They jibbed, ran away, 
sneaked off with their loads 
in the night—quite a mutiny. 
So, one evening, I made a 
speech in English with ges- 
tures, not one of which was 
lost to the sixty pairs of eyes 
before me, and the next morn- 
ing I started the hammock 
off in front all right. An 
hour afterwards I came upon 
the whole concern wrecked in 
a bush—man, hammock, groans, 
blankets, horrors. The heavy 
pole had skinned his poor nose. 
He was very anxious for me 
to kill somebody, but there 
wasn’t the shadow of a car- 
rier near. I remembered the 
old doctor,—‘It would be in- 
teresting for science to watch 
the mental changes of indi- 
viduals, on the spot.’ I felt 


I was becoming scientifically 
interesting. 


However, all that 
is to no purpose. On the fif- 
teenth day I came in sight of 
the big river again, and hobbled 
into the Central Station. It 
was on a back water sur- 
rounded by scrub and forest, 
with a pretty border of smelly 
mud on one side, and on the 
three others enclosed by a 
crazy fence of rushes. A ne- 
glected gap was all the gate 
it had, and the first glance 
at the place was enough to 
let you see the flabby devil 
was running that show. White 
men with long staves in their 
hands appeared languidly from 
amongst the buildings, strolling 
up to take a look at me, and 
then retired out of sight some- 
where. One of them, a stout, 
excitable chap with black mous- 
taches, informed me with great 
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volubility and many digres- 
sions, as soon as I told him 
who I was, that my steamer 
was at the bottom of the 
river. I was_ thunderstruck. 
What, how, why? Oh, it was 
‘all right.’ The ‘manager him- 
self’ was there. All quite cor- 
rect. ‘Everybody had behaved 
splendidly! splendidly !’—‘ you 
must,’ he said in agitation, ‘ go 
and see the general manager 
at once. He is waiting!’ 

“T did not see the real signi- 
ficance of that wreck at once. 
I fancy I see it now, but I am 
not sure—not at all. Certainly 
the affair was too stupid—when 
I think of it—to be altogether 
natural. Still... at the mo- 
ment it presented itself simply 
as a confounded nuisance. The 
steamer was sunk. They had 
started two days before in a 
sudden hurry up the river with 
the manager on board, in charge 
of some volunteer skipper, and 
before they had been out three 
hours they tore the bottom out 
of her on stones, and she sank 
near the south bank. I asked 
myself what I was to do there, 
now my boat was lost. As a 
matter of fact, I had plenty to 
do in fishing my command out 
of the river. I had to set about 
it the very next day. That, and 
the repairs when I brought the 
pieces to the station, took some 
months. 

“My first interview with the 
manager was curious. He did 
not ask me to sit down after 
my twenty -mile walk that 
morning. He was commonplace 
in complexion, in feature, in 
manners, and in voice. He was 
of middle size and of ordinary 
build. His eyes, of the usual 
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blue, were perhaps remarkably 
cold, and he certainly could 
make his glance fall on one as 
trenchant and heavy as an axe. 
But even at these times the 
rest of his person seemed to dis- 
claim the intention. Otherwise 
there was only an indefinable 
faint expression of his lips, 
something stealthy—a smile— 
not a smile—I remember it, but 
I can’t explain. It was uncon- 
scious, this smile was, though 
just after he had said some- 
thing it got intensified for an 
instant. It came at the end of 
his speeches like a seal applied 
on the words to make the mean- 
ing of the commonest phrase 
appear absolutely inscrutable. 
He was a common trader, from 
his youth up, employed in these 
parts—nothing more. He was 
obeyed, yet he inspired neither 
love nor fear, nor even respect. 
He inspired uneasiness. That 
was it! Uneasiness. Not a 
definite mistrust — just uneasi- 
ness—nothing more. You have 
no idea how effective such a... 
a... faculty can be. He had 
no genius for organising, for 
initiative, or for order even. 
That was evident in such things 
as the deplorable state of the 
station. He had no learning, 
no intelligence. His position 
had come to him—why? Per- 
haps because he was never ill... 
He had served three terms of 
three years out there... Be- 
cause triumphant health in the 
general rout of constitutions is a 
kind of power in itself. When 
he went home on leave he rioted 
on a large scale— pompously. 
Jack ashore—with a difference 
—in externals only. This one 
could gather from his casual 
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talk. He originated nothing, 
he could keep the routine going 
—that’s all. But he was great. 
He was great by this little thing 
that it was impossible to tell 
what could control such a man. 
He never gave that secret away. 
Perhaps there was nothing with- 
in him. Such a suspicion made 
one pause—for out there there 
were no external checks. Once 
when various tropical diseases 
had laid low almost every ‘agent’ 
in the station, he was heard to 
say, ‘Men who come out here 
should have no entrails.’ He 
sealed the utterance with that 
smile of his, as though it had 
been a door opening into a dark- 
ness he had in his keeping. 
You fancied you had seen things 
—but the seal was on. When 
annoyed at meal-times by the 
constant quarrels of the white 
men about precedence, he or- 
dered an immense round table 
to be made, for which a special 
house had to be built. This 
was the station’s mess - room. 
Where he sat was the first 
place—the rest were nowhere. 
One felt this to be his unalter- 
able conviction. He was neither 
civil nor uncivil. He was quiet. 
He allowed his ‘ boy ’—an over- 
fed young negro from the coast 
—to treat the white men, under 
his very eyes, with provoking 
insolence. 

“He began to speak as soon 
as he saw me. I had been very 
long on the road. He could not 
wait. Had to start without 
me. The up-river stations had 
to be relieved. There had been 
so many delays already that he 
did not know who was dead 
and who was alive, and how 
they got on—and so on, and so 
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on. He paid no attention to my 
explanations, and, playing with 
a stick of sealing-wax, repeated 
several times that the situation 
was ‘very grave, very grave.’ 
There were rumours that a 
very important station was in 
jeopardy, and its chief, Mr 
Kurtz, was ill. Hoped it was 
not true. Mr Kurtz was... 
I felt weary and _ irritable. 
Hang Kurtz, I thought. I 
interrupted him by saying I 
had heard of Mr Kurtz on the 
coast. ‘Ah! So they talk of 
him down there,’ he murmured 
to himself. Then he began 
again, assuring me Mr Kurtz 
was the best agent he had, an 
exceptional man, of the greatest 
importance to the Company ; 
therefore I could understand 
his anxiety. He was, he said, 
‘very, very uneasy.’ Certainly 
he fidgeted on his chair a 
good deal, exclaimed, ‘Ah, Mr 
Kurtz!’ broke the stick of 
sealing-wax and seemed dumb- 
founded by the accident. Next 
thing he wanted to know ‘how 
long it would take to’... I 
interrupted him again. Being 
hungry, you know, and kept on 
my feet too, I was getting sav- 
age. ‘How could I tell,’ I said. 
‘I hadn’t even seen the wreck 
yet—some months, no doubt.’ 
All this talk seemed to me so 
futile. ‘Some months,’ he said. 
‘Well, let us say three months 
before we can make a start. 
Yes. That ought to do the 
affair.’ I flung out of his hut 
(he lived all alone in a clay hut 
with a sort of verandah) mut- 
tering to myself my opinion of 
him. He was a chattering 
idiot. Afterwards I took it 
back when it was borne in upon 





me startlingly with what ex- 
treme nicety he had estimated 
the time requisite for the 
‘ affair.’ 

“T went to work the next 
day, turning, so to speak, my 
back on that station. In that 
way only it seemed to me I 
could keep my hold on the 
redeeming facts of life. Still, 
one must look about sometimes ; 
and then I saw this station, 
these men strolling aimlessly 
about in the sunshine of the 
yard. I asked myself some- 
times what it all meant? They 
wandered here and there with 
their absurd long staves in 
their hands, like a lot of faith- 
less pilgrims bewitched inside 
a fence. The word ‘ivory’ 
rang in the air, was whispered, 
was sighed. You would think 
they were praying to it. A 
taint of imbecile rapacity blew 
through it all, like a whiff from 
some corpse. By Jove! I’ve 
never seen anything so unreal 
in my life. And outside, the 
silent wilderness surrounding 
this cleared speck on the earth 
struck me as something great 
and invincible, like evil or truth, 
waiting patiently for the pass- 
ing away of this fantastic in- 
vasion. 

“Oh, these months! Well, 
never mind. Various things 
happened. One evening a 
grass shed full of calico, cotton 
prints, beads, and I don’t know 
what else, burst into a blaze so 
suddenly that you would have 
thought the earth had opened 
to let an avenging fire consume 
all that trash. I was smoking 
my pipe quietly by my dis- 
mantled steamer, and saw them 
all cutting capers in the light, 
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with their arms lifted high, 
when the stout man with mous- 
taches came tearing down to 
the river, a tin pail in his hand, 
assured me that everybody was 
‘behaving splendidly, splen- 
didly,’ dipped about a quart of 
water and tore back again, I 
noticed there was a hole in the 
bottom of his pail. 

“T strolled up. There was no 
hurry. You see the thing had 
gone off like a box of matches, 
It had been hopeless from 
the very first. The flame had 
leaped high, driven everybody 
back, lighted up everything— 
and collapsed. The shed was 
already a heap of embers glow- 
ing fiercely. A nigger was being 
beaten near by. They said he 
had caused the fire in some way ; 
be that as it may, he was screech- 
ing most horribly. I saw him, 
later on, for several days, sitting 
in a bit of shade looking very 
sick and trying to recover him- 
self: afterwards he arose and 
went out—and the wilderness 
without a sound took him into 
its bosom again. As I ap- 
proached the glow from the 
dark I found myself at the back 
of two men, talking. I heard 
the name of Kurtz pronounced, 
then the words, ‘take advan- 
tage of this unfortunate acci- 


dent.’ One of the men was the 
manager. I wished him good 
evening. ‘Did you ever see 


anything like it—eh?’ he said ; 
‘it is incredible,’ and walked 
off. The other man remained. 
He was a first-class agent, 
young, gentlemanly, a bit re- 
served, with a forked little beard 
and a hooked nose. He was 
stand - offish with the other 
agents. They on their side said 
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he was the manager’s spy upon 
them. As to me, I had hardly 
ever spoken to him before. We 
got into talk, and by-and-by 
we strolled away from the 
hissing ruins. Then he asked 
me to his room, which was in 
the main building of the station. 
He struck a match, and I per- 
ceived that this young aristocrat 
had not only a silver-mounted 
dressing-case but also a whole 
candle all to himself. Just at 
that time the manager was the 
only man supposed to have any 
right to candles. Native mats 
covered the clay walls ; a collec- 
tion of spears, assegais, shields, 
knives was hung up in trophies. 
The business intrusted to this 
fellow was the making of bricks 
—so I had been informed ; but 
there wasn’t a fragment of a 
brick anywhere in the station, 
and he had been there more 
than a year—waiting. It seems 
he could not make bricks without 
something, I don’t know what 
—straw maybe. Anyways, it 
could not be found there, and as 
it was not likely to be sent from 
Europe, it did not appear clear 
to me what he was waiting for. 
An act of special creation per- 
haps. However, they were all 
waiting — all the sixteen or 
twenty pilgrims of them — for 
something ; and upon my word 
it did not seem an uncongenial 
occupation, from the way they 
took it, though the only thing 
that ever came to them was dis- 
ease—as far as I could see. They 
beguiled the time by backbiting 
and intriguing against each 
other in a foolish kind of way. 
There was an air of plotting 
about that station, but nothing 
came of it, of course. It was as 
x 
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unreal as everything else—as the 
philanthropic pretence of the 
whole concern, as their talk, as 
their government, as their show 
of work. The only real feeling 
was a desire to get appointed toa 
trading-post where ivory was to 
be had, so that they could earn 
percentages. They intrigued 
and slandered and hated each 
other only on that account,—but 
as to effectually lifting a little 
finger —oh, no. By heavens! 
there is something after all in 
the world allowing one man to 
steal a horse while another must 
not look at a halter. Steal a 
horse straight out. Very well. 
He has done it. Perhaps he 
can ride. Beastly, perhaps— 
yet still effective. But there is 
a way of looking at a halter 
that would provoke the most 
charitable of saints into a kick. 

“T had no idea why he 
wanted to be sociable, but as 
we chatted in there it suddenly 
occurred to me the fellow was 
trying to get at something—in 
fact, pumping me. He alluded 
constantly to Europe, to the 
people I was supposed to know 
there — putting leading ques- 
tions as to my acquaintances in 
the sepulchral city, and so on. 
His little eyes glittered like 
mica discs with curiosity, 
though he tried to keep up a 
bit of superciliousness. At first 
I was astonished, but very soon 
I became also awfully curious 
to see what he would find out 
from me. I couldn’t possibly 
imagine what I had in me to 
make it worth his while. His 
allusions were Chinese to me. 
It was very pretty to see how 
he baffled himself, for in truth 
my body was full of chills, and 


my head had nothing in it but 
that wretched steamboat busi- 
ness. It was evident he took 
me for a perfectly shameless 
prevaricator. At last he got 
angry, and, to conceal a move- 
ment of furious annoyance, he 
yawned. I rose. Then I no- 
ticed a small sketch in oils, on 
a panel, representing a woman, 
draped and blindfolded, carry- 
ing a lighted torch. The back- 
ground was sombre — almost 
black. The movement of the 
woman was stately, and the 
effect of the torchlight on the 
face was sinister. 

“Tt arrested me, and he stood 
by, civilly holding a half-pint 
bottle of champagne (medical 
comforts) with the candle stuck 
in it. To my question he said 
Mr Kurtz had painted this—in 
this very station more than a 
year ago—while waiting for 
means to go to his trading-post. 
‘Tell me, pray,’ said I, ‘who is 
this Mr Kurtz?’ 

“¢The chief of the Inner 
Station,’ he answered in a short 
tone, looking away. ‘ Much 
obliged,’ I said, laughing. ‘And 
you are the brickmaker of the 
Central Station. Every one 
knows that.’ He was silent 
for a while. ‘He is a prodigy,’ 
he said at last. ‘He is an 
emissary of pity, and science, 
and progress, and devil knows 
what else. We want,’ he be- 
gan to declaim suddenly, ‘for 
the guidance of the cause in- 
trusted to us by Europe, so 
to speak, higher intelligence, 


wide sympathies, a _ single- 
ness of purpose.’ ‘Who says 
that?’ I asked. ‘Lots of 


them,’ he replied. ‘Some even 
write that; and so he comes 
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here, a special being, as you 
ought to know.’ ‘Why ought 
I to know?’ I interrupted, 
really surprised. He paid no 
attention. ‘Yes. To-day he is 
chief of the best station, next 
year he will be assistant-man- 
ager, two years more and . 

but I daresay you know what 
he will be in two years’ time. 
You are of the new gang—the 
gang of virtue. The same peo- 
ple who sent him specially also 
recommended you. Oh, don’t say 
no. I’ve my own eyes to trust.’ 
Light dawned upon me. My 
dear aunt’s influential acquaint- 
ances were producing an un- 
expected effect upon that young 
man. I nearly burst into a 
laugh. ‘Do you read the Com- 
pany’s confidential correspon- 
dence?’ I asked. He hadn’t 
a word to say. It was great 
fun. ‘When Mr Kurtz,’ I con- 
tinued severely, ‘is General 
Manager, you won't have the 
opportunity.’ 

“He blew the candle out 
suddenly, and we went outside. 
The moon had risen. Black 
figures strolled about listlessly, 
pouring water on the glow, 
whence proceeded a sound of 
hissing. Steam ascended in 
the moonlight ; the beaten nig- 
ger groaned somewhere. ‘What 
a row the brute makes!’ said 
the indefatigable man with the 
moustaches, appearing near us. 
‘Serve him right. Transgres- 
sion—punishment—bang! Piti- 
less, pitiless. That’s the only 
way. This will prevent all 
future conflagrations. I was 
just telling the manager . . .’ 
He noticed my companion, and 
became crestfallen all at once. 
‘Not in bed yet,’ he said, with 
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a kind of obsequious heartiness ; 
‘it’s so natural. Ha! Danger 
—agitation.’ He vanished. I 
went on to the river-side, and 
the other followed me. I heard 
a scathing murmur at my ear, 
“Heap of muffs—go to.’ The 
pilgrims could be seen in knots 
gesticulating, discussing. Sev- 
eral had still their staves in 
their hands. I verily believe 
they took these sticks to bed 
with them. Beyond the fence 
the forest stood up spectrally 
in the moonlight, and through 
the dim stir, through the faint 
sounds of that lamentable court- 
yard, the silence of the land 
went home to one’s very heart, 
—its mystery, its greatness, the 
amazing reality of its concealed 
life. The hurt nigger moaned 
feebly somewhere near by, and 
then fetched a deep sigh that 
made me mend my pace away 
from there. I felt a hand in- 
troducing itself under my arm. 
‘My dear sir,’ said the fellow, 
‘I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood, and especially by you, 
who will see Mr Kurtz long 
before I can have that pleasure. 
I wouldn’t like him to get a 
false idea of my disposition. . . .’ 

“T let him run on, this papier- 
maché Mephistopheles, and it 
seemed to me that if I tried 
I could poke my forefinger 
through him, and find nothing 
inside but a little loose dirt, 
maybe. He, don’t you see, had 
been planning to be assistant- 
manager by-and-by under the 
present man, and I could see 
that the coming of that Kurtz 
had upset them both not a little. 
He talked precipitately, and I 
did not try to stop him. I had 
my shoulders against the wreck 
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of my steamer, hauled up on 
the slope like a carcass of some 
big river animal. The smell of 
mud, of primeval mud, by Jove! 
was in my nostrils, the high 
stillness of primeval forest was 
before my eyes; there were 
shiny patches on the black 
creek. The moon had spread 
over everything a thin layer 
of silver—over the rank grass, 
over the mud, upon the wall 
of matted vegetation standing 
higher than the wall of a temple, 
over the great river I could see 
through a sombre gap glittering, 
glittering, as it flowed broadly 
by without a murmur. All 
this was great, expectant, mute, 
while the man jabbered about 
himself. I wondered whether 
the stillness on the face of the 
immensity looking at us two 
were meant as an appeal or as 
a menace. What were we who 
had strayed in here? Could 
we handle that dumb thing, or 
would it handle us? I felt how 
big, how confoundedly big, was 
that thing that couldn’t talk, 
and perhaps was deaf as well. 
What was in there? I could 
see a little ivory coming out 
from there, and I had heard 
Mr Kurtz was in there. I had 
heard enough about it too— 
God knows! Yet somehow it 
didn’t bring any image with it— 
no more than if I had been told 
an angel or a fiend was in 
there. I believed it in the same 
way one of you might believe 
there are inhabitants in the 
planet Mars. I knew once a 
Scotch sailmaker who was cer- 
tain, dead sure, there were 
people in Mars. If you asked 
him for some idea how they 
looked and behaved, he would 


get shy and mutter something 
about ‘walking on all- fours.’ 
If you as much as smiled, he 
would—though a man of sixty 
—offer to fight you. I would 
not have gone so far as to fight 
for Kurtz, but I went for him 
near enough to a lie. You know 
I hate, detest, and can’t bear a 
lie, not because I am straighter 
than the rest of us, but simply 
because it appals me. There 
is a taint of death, a flavour 
of mortality in lies,—which is 
exactly what I hate and detest 
in the world—what I want to 
forget. It makes me miserable 
and sick, like biting something 
rotten would do. Temperament, 
I suppose. Well, I went near 
enough to it by letting the 
young fool there believe any- 
thing he liked to imagine as 
to my influence in Europe. I 
became in an instant as much 
of a pretence as the rest of the 
bewitched pilgrims. This sim- 
ply because I had a notion it 
somehow would be of help to 
that Kurtz whom at the time 
I did not see—you understand. 
He was just a word for me. I 
did not see the man in the name 
any more than you do. Do you 
see him? Do you see the story? 
Do you see anything? It seems 
to me I am trying to tell you a 
dream—making a vain attempt, 
because no relation of a dream 
can convey the dream-sensation, 
that commingling of absurdity, 
surprise, and bewilderment in 
a tremor of struggling revolt, 
that notion of being captured 
by the incredible which is of 
the very essence of dreams. .. .” 

He was silent for a while. 

“. , . No, it is impossible ; 
it is impossible to convey the 
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life-sensation of any given epoch 
of one’s existence,—that which 
makes its truth, its meaning— 
its subtle and _ penetrating 
essence. It is impossible. We 
live, as we dream—alone. .. .” 

He paused again as if re- 
flecting, then added— 

“Of course in this you fel- 
lows see more than I could 
then. You see me, whom you 
know. .. .” 

It had become so pitch dark 
that we listeners could hardly 
see one another. For a long 
time already he, sitting apart, 
had been no more to us than a 
voice. There was not a word 
from anybody. The others 
might have been asleep, but I 
was awake. I listened, I listened 
on the watch for the sentence, 
for the word, that would give 
me the clue to the faint un- 
easiness inspired by this narra- 
tive that seemed to shape itself 
without human lips in the heavy 
night-air of the river. 

“... Yes—I let him run 
on,” Marlow began again, “and 
think what he pleased about the 
powers that were behind me. I 
did! And there was nothing 
behind me! There was nothing 
but that wretched, old, mangled 
steamboat I was leaning against, 
while he talked fluently about 
‘the necessity for every man to 
get on.’ ‘And when one comes 
out here, you conceive, it is not 
to gaze at the moon.’ Mr 
Kurtz was a ‘universal genius,’ 
but even a genius would find it 
easier to work with ‘ adequate 
tools — intelligent men.’ He 
did not make bricks—why, there 
was a physical impossibility in 
the way—as I was well aware; 
and if he did secretarial work 
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for the manager, it was because 
‘no sensible man rejects wan- 
tonly the confidence of his 
superiors. Did I see it? I 
saw it. What more did I 
want? What I really wanted 
was rivets, by heaven! Rivets. 
To get on with the work—to 
stop the hole. Rivets I wanted. 
There were cases of them down 
at the coast—cases—piled up— 
burst—split! You kicked a 
loose rivet at every second step 
in that station yard on the hill- 
side. Rivets had rolled into the 
grove of death. You could fill 
your pockets with rivets for the 
trouble of stooping down—and 
there wasn’t one rivet to be 
found where it was wanted. 
We had plates that would do, 
but nothing to fasten them with. 
And every week the messenger, 
a lone negro, letter-bag on 
shoulder and staff in hand, left 
our station for the coast. And 
several times a week a coast 
caravan came in with trade 
goods,—ghastly glazed calico 
that made you shudder only to 
look at it, glass beads value 
about a penny a quart, con- 
founded spotted cotton hand- 
kerchiefs. And norivets. Three 
carriers could have brought all 
that was wanted to set that 
steamboat afloat. 

“He was becoming confiden- 
tial now, but I fancy my unre- 
sponsive attitude must have 
exasperated him at last, for 
he judged it necessary to in- 
form me he feared neither God 
nor devil, let alone any mere 
man. I said I could see that 
very well, but what I wanted 
was a certain quantity of rivets 
—and rivets were what really 


Mr Kurtz wanted, if he had 
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only known it. Now letters 
went to the coast every week. 
. . » ‘My dear sir,’ he cried, ‘I 
write from dictation.” I de- 
manded rivets. There was a 
way —for an intelligent man. 
He changed his manner; be- 
came very cold, and suddenly 
began to talk about a hippo- 
potamus; wondered whether 
sleeping in the steamer (I stuck 
to my salvage night and day) I 
wasn’t disturbed. There was 
an old hippo that had the bad 
habit of getting out on the 
bank and roaming at night 
over the station grounds. The 
pilgrims used to turn out in a 
body and empty every rifle 
they could lay hands on at 
him. Some even had sat up 
o nights for him. All this 
energy was wasted, though. 
‘That animal has a charmed 
life,’ he said ; ‘but you can say 
this only of brutes in this coun- 
try. No man—you apprehend 
me?—no man here bears a 
charmed life.’ He stood there 
for a moment in the moonlight 
with his delicate hooked nose 
set a little askew, and his mica 
eyes glittering without a wink. 
Then, with a curt good-night, 
he strode off. I could see he 
was disturbed and considerably 
puzzled, which made me feel 
more hopeful than I had been 
for days. It was a great com- 
fort to turn from that chap to 
my influential friend, the bat- 
tered, twisted, ruined, tin-pot 
steamboat. I clambered on 
board. She rang under my 
feet like an empty Huntley and 
Palmer biscuit-tin kicked along 
a gutter; she was nothing so 
solid in make, and rather less 


pretty in shape, but I had ex- 
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pended enough hard work on 
her to make me love her. No 
influential friend would have 
served me better. She had 
given me a chance to come out . 
a bit—to find out what I could 
do. No, I don’t like work. 
I had rather laze about and 
think of all the fine things that 
can be done. I don’t like work 
—no man does—but I like what 
is in the work,—the chance to 
find yourself. Your own reality 
—for yourself, not for others— 
what no other man can ever 
know. They can only see the 
mere show, and never can tell 
what it really means, 

“T was not surprised to see 
somebody sitting aft, on the 
deck, with his legs dangling 
over the mud. You see I 
rather chummed with the few 
mechanics there were in that 
station, whom the other pil- 
grims naturally despised — on 
account of their imperfect man- 
ners, I suppose. This was the 
foreman —a boiler-maker by 
trade—a good worker. He was 
a lank, bony, yellow-faced man, 
with big intense eyes. His as- 
pect was worried, and his head 
was as bald as the palm of my 
hand; but his hair in falling 
seemed to have stuck to his 
chin, and had prospered in the 
new locality, for his beard hung 
down to his waist. He was a 
widower with six young children 
(he had left them in charge of a 
sister of his to come out there), 
and the passion of his life was 
pigeon-flying. He was an en- 
thusiast and a connoisseur. He 
raved about pigeons. After 
work hours he used sometimes 
to come over from his hut for 
a talk about his children and 
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his pigeons. At work, when 
he had to crawl in the mud 
under the bottom of the steam- 
boat, he would tie up that beard 
of his in a kind of white ser- 
viette he brought for the pur- 
pose. It had loops to go over 
his ears. In the evening he 
could be seen squatted on the 
bank rinsing that wrapper in 
the creek with great care, then 
spreading it solemnly on a bush 
to dry. 

“T slapped him on the back 
and shouted ‘We shall have 
rivets!’ He scrambled to his 
feet exclaiming ‘No! Rivets!’ 
as though he couldn’t believe 
his ears. Then in a low voice, 
‘You...eh?’ I don’t know 
why we behaved like lunatics. 
I put my finger to the side 
of my nose and nodded mys- 
teriously. ‘Good for you!’ he 
cried, snapped his fingers above 
his head, lifting one foot. I 
tried a jig. We capered on 
the iron deck. A _ frightful 
clatter came out of that hulk, 
and the virgin forest on the 
other bank of the creek sent 
it back in a thundering roll 
upon the sleeping station. It 
must have made some of 
the pilgrims sit up in their 
hovels. A dark figure ob- 
secured the lighted doorway of 
the manager’s hut, vanished, 
then, a second or so after, the 
doorway itself vanished too. 
We stopped, and the silence 
driven away by the stamping 
of our feet flowed back again 
from the recesses of the land. 
The great wall of vegetation, 
an exuberant and entangled 
mass of trunks, branches, leaves, 
boughs, festoons, motionless in 
the moonlight, was like a riot- 
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ing invasion of soundless life, 
a rolling wave of plants, piled 
up, crested, ready to topple 
over the creek, to sweep every 
little man of us out of his little 
existence. And it moved not. 
A deadened burst of mighty 
splashes and snorts reached us 
from afar, as though an ichthyo- 
saurus had been taking a bath 
of glitter in the great river. 
‘After all,’ said the _ boiler- 
maker in a reasonable tone, 
‘why shouldn’t we get the 
rivets.’ Why not, indeed! I 
did not know of any reason 
why we shouldn't. ‘They'll 
come in three weeks,’ I said, 
confidently. 

“But they didn’t. Instead 
came an invasion, an infliction, 
a visitation. It came in sec- 
tions during the next three 
weeks, each section headed by 
a donkey carrying a white man 
in new clothes and tan shoes, 
bowing from that elevation 
right and left to the impressed 
pilgrims. A quarrelsome band 
of footsore sulky niggers trod on 
the heels of the donkey. A lot 
of tents, camp-stools, tin boxes, 
white cases, brown bales would 
be shot down in the court- 
yard, and the air of mystery 
would deepen a little over the 
muddle of the station. Five 
such instalments came, with 
their absurd air of disorderly 
flight with the loot of innumer- 
able outfit shops and provision 
stores, that, one would think, 
they were lugging, after a raid, 
into the wilderness for equit- 
able division. It was an in- 
extricable mess of things decent 
in themselves but that human 
folly made look like the spoils 
of thieving. 
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“This devoted band called 
itself the Eldorado Expedition, 
and I believe they were sworn 
to secrecy. Their talk, how- 
ever, was the talk of sordid 
buccaneers. It was reckless 
without hardihood, greedy with- 
out audacity, and cruel without 
courage. There was not an 
atom of foresight or of serious 
intention in the whole batch of 
them, and they did not seem 
aware these things are wanted 
for the work of the world. 
Their desire was to tear 
treasure out of the bowels of 
the land with no more moral 
purpose at the back of it than 
there is in burglars breaking 
into a safe. Who paid for the 
noble enterprise I don’t know ; 
but the uncle of our manager 
was leader of that lot. 

“In exterior he resembled a 
butcher in a poor neighbour- 


hood, and his eyes had a look of 


(To be continue 7.) 


sleepy cunning. He carried his 
fat paunch with ostentation on 
his short legs, and all the time 
his gang infested the station 
spoke to no one but his nephew. 
You could see these two roam- 
ing about all day long with 
their heads close together in an 
everlasting confab. 

“T had given up worrying 
myself about the rivets. One’s 
capacity for that kind of folly 
is more limited than you would 
suppose. I said Hang !—and 
let things slide. I had plenty 
of time for meditation, and now 
and then I would give some 
thought to Kurtz. I wasn’t 
very curious about him. No. 
Still, I was curious to see 
whether this man, who had come 
out equipped with moral ideas 
of some sort, would climb to 
the top after all, and how he 
would set about his work when 
there.” 
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SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER. 


BY 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN R. MOWBRAY, BART., M.P. 


II. 


I TAKE up the thread of my 
reminiscences of the House of 
Commons where I left off in my 
previous article,! at the end of 
the elections after the China 
Dissolution in 1857. The New 
Parliament met on April 30. 
The star of Palmerston was in 
the ascendant. Bright and 
Cobden were conspicuous by 
their absence. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, retiring from Dud- 
ley, had been unsuccessful in 
securing the suffrages of North 
Devon. Lord Cavendish, after- 
wards Lord Hartington, now 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lord 
Althorp, now Earl Spencer, 
made their first appearance, 
and were welcomed as repre- 
sentatives of historic names and 
Whig traditions. Mr Evelyn 
Denison was chosen Speaker. 
There was no great thirst for 
legislation. The Royal Speech 
at the close of the session, 
indeed, spoke of the many Acts 
of great importance which had 
been passed, but there was only 
one great legislative enactment 
on which the Government could 
congratulate itself, —the Act 
establishing a Divorce Court. 

The bill was introduced in 
the Lords. It came on in the 
Commons for second reading on 
July 30, and became the law of 


the land on August 28. It did 
not raise any party question, 
and the issue was never doubt- 
ful Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Disraeli were united in opposi- 
tion, while Mr Walpole and 
Mr Henley were divided, the 
former supporting, the latter 
opposing, the bill. But the 
proceedings in Committee were 
very animated. We had a suc- 
cession of single combats in the 
Homeric style between the 
Attorney-General, Sir Richard 
Bethell, and Mr Gladstone, 
which were only equalled in 
briskness by those of 1866 be- 
tween Mr Lowe and Mr Glad- 
stone about the Trojan Horse. 
The Attorney-General speaking 
at the end of the Treasury 
Bench and Mr Gladstone at the 
corner seat on the second bench 
below the gangway were in 
close contact, and the latter 
was described by the former as 
“boiling over with arguments,” 
and “his eloquence exuding 
from every pore.” The At- 
torney-General was supercilious 
and amusing, while Mr Glad- 
stone gave us a striking illus- 
tration of unflinching courage 
in fighting a lost battle, of his 
wonderful power of debate, and 
of his intense and _ earnest 
religious conviction. In vain 





1 See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for July 1898. 
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he complained that the bill was 
pushed forward with unpre- 
cedented levity. In the Upper 
House the Duke of Norfolk, as 
representative of the Roman 
Communion, had offered his 
determined opposition. But the 
Lords Spiritual as a body, with 
the exception of Bishop Wilber- 
force, were less vigilant in their 
criticism than might have been 
expected with regard to a bill 
that proposed changes of such 
vast importance in the law of 
Church and State. 

Parliament was called to- 
gether again on December 3, 
and passed a bill to indemnify 
the Bank of England for hav- 
ing issued notes in excess of the 
amount authorised by the Act 
of 1844. It then adjourned 
until February 4, 1858. The 
Indian Mutiny and the account 
of the enormities committed at 
Delhi and Cawnpore had pain- 
fully absorbed the minds of all 
during the autumn, and our 
Indian Empire seemed shaken 
to its very foundations. The 
affairs of India, therefore, oc- 
cupied the most prominent 
place in the Royal Speech ; the 
attention of Parliament being 
next called to the laws which 
regulated the representation of 
the people. But meanwhile 
another matter arose which de- 
manded the prompt action of 
the British Government, and 
produced an unexpected result 
by its consequences on the Min- 
istry of Lord Palmerston. In 
the middle of January, Europe 
was shocked by the startling 
intelligence of the attempt to 
assassinate the Emperor Na- 
poleon. Some of the conspirators 
had lived under the shelter of 





our laws, and had abused the 
asylum which England offered 
to political refugees by going 
forth from our shores to take 
part in these atrocious acts. 
Irritation sprang up between 
the two countries. The French 
colonels addressed the Emperor, 
denouncing the English nation. 
Count Walewski made a com- 
munication to the English Gov- 
ernment. On February 9 Lord 
Palmerston introduced a bill to 
amend the law relating to con- 
spiracy to murder, which Dis- 
raeli and the Tories supported. 
Leave was given to introduce it 
by a large majority—Ayes 299, 
Noes 99. The second reading 
came on on the 19th. Mr Milner 
Gibson moved a resolution from 
the Government side of the 
House expressing regret that 
the Government, before intro- 
ducing the bill, “had not felt it 
to be their duty to make some 
reply to the important despatch 
received from the French Gov- 
ernment, dated Paris, January 
20, 1858.” This amendment 
received the support of Mr Dis- 
raeli and of Mr Gladstone, and 
of the majority of our party. 
Mr Henley said that the resolu- 
tion was “true as Gospel: 
how could any man vote against 
it?” In my view, Lord Palmer- 
ston was right in condemning 
it as an “insidious amendment.” 
It was unsound, if not unpre- 
cedented, intended to destroy 
the bill, and to defeat by a side- 
wind the decision of the House 
on the previous stage. The 
House carried Mr Milner Gib- 
son’s amendment, and so de- 
stroyed the bill by a majority 
of 19,— Ayes 215, Noes 234. 
I voted in the minority with 
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Lord Palmerston. After a lapse 
of forty years I see no reason 
whatever for regretting my 
vote, and I should be prepared 
to do again, after deliberation, 
what I then had to do on the 
spur of the moment. 

- The result of the vote was 
to put an end to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government. I had the 
honour of holding a post in the 
ministry of Lord Derby which 
succeeded it. The manner of 
my coming into office was 
somewhat remarkable. The 
critical division took place on 
the Friday. I went out of 
town on the Saturday, believ- 
ing that my prospects of hold- 
ing office, if I ever had any, 
were at anend. I noticed with 
some amazement my name ap- 
pearing in Monday’s ‘Times’ 
among the conjectural appoint- 
ments—as Under Secretary for 
the Home Office. I was at the 
House of Commons through the 
week, and on Friday the 26th I 
heard all the writs moved. The 
Government was practically 
completed. On Friday night I 
left town again, and did not 
return until the following Wed- 
nesday, when on going into the 
Carlton I met Disraeli on the 
steps. He said to me, “Have 
you answered Lord Derby’s 
letter yet?” “What letter?” 
I replied; and then he said, 
“There is a high post for you, 
and you will be sworn of the 
Privy Council. You will have 
to be re-elected ; Lord Derby is 
waiting for a reply.” I said 
that I had not got the letter, 
—had not heard of any. On 
going into the Club and asking 
the hall- porter if there were 
any letters for me, he pulled 
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out of the pigeon-hole Lord 
Derby’s communication marked 
“Private and Immediate,” with 
Lord Derby’s name on the en- 
velope. It seems almost in- 
credible that this could have 
happened at the Carlton, during 
a Ministerial crisis,—but so it 
was. I opened the letter, which 
ran as follows :-— 


‘*St JAMES’S SQUARE, 
Febry. 26th, 1858. 

“Dear Sir,—The Government ap- 
pointments being now nearly com- 
plete, may I request that you will 
do me the favour of calling here at 
as early an hour to-morrow between 
10 and 1 as may suit your conveni- 
ence. I have reserved an appoint- 
ment which I am enabled to offer to 
your acceptance, which I think might 
not be unacceptable to you, and 
for which you are particularly well 
qualified. I ought to add that the 
acceptance will involve the necessity 
of vacating your seat for Durham, 
which, however, if your acceptance of 
office be locally approved, can hardly 
raise any difticulty.—I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, Dersy.” 


I went to St James’s Square 
instantly, saw Lord Derby, told 
him that I had that moment 
only received his letter, and 
found that the post was that 
of Judge Advocate-General. I 
said that I did not feel I 
had any claim to the appoint- 
ment,—I had voted against the 
party the other night. But he 
replied that that did not matter 
—it was not a party question ; 
and would I accept the ap- 
pointment? I replied, “Yes, 
certainly.” As to the seat, I 
believed that that would be 
arranged all right. After com- 
munication in all proper quar- 
ters as to the prospects of my 
re-election, and after receipt of 
assurances as to the safety of 
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my seat, I went to Durham, 
was welcomed with the utmost 
cordiality by all my constit- 
uents, including many promi- 
nent Liberals, was re-elected 
without opposition, returned to 
London, and took my seat on 
March 18. 

The duties of Judge Advo- 
cate-General, I may say here, 
included the revisal of courts- 
martial. All cases were re- 
ferred to the office, and the 
proceedings of general courts- 
martial were submitted to the 
Queen in private audience. It 
was thus my special privilege 
to be honoured with such 
audiences at frequent intervals ; 
and I learnt to realise to the 
full that, as Sir William Hayter 
had told me, when congratu- 
lating me on my acceptance of 
office, I should find the audi- 
ences with the Queen the most 
pleasant part of the duties of 
the post. The gracious kind- 
ness of the Sovereign must ever 
leave a most profound impres- 
sion on all who have been 
privileged to approach her. 

On April 6 I went to Windsor 
to be sworn of the Privy Council. 
We had a special train: Lord 
Derby, the Lord Chancellor 
(Chelmsford), Lord Salisbury, 
the father of the present Prime 
Minister, . Lords Hardwicke, 
Stanley, and John Manners; 
Mr Henley and Mr Walpole ; 
the Earl of Donoughmore, and 
myself, to be sworn in Pri 
Councillors ; the Earl of Sefton 
and Lord Sudeley to be sworn 
in Lord Lieutenants. At the 


castle we found Lord Malmes- 
bury and Lord De La Warr, 
and had luncheon, and waited 
in an anteroom until the doors 





were opened. The ceremonial 
was impressive. The Queen 
was seated at the end of a long 
table in a spacious apartment. 
The Prince Consort sat at her 
right. Chairs were ranged all 
down on either side. The Lord 
Chamberlain and two Lords-in- 
waiting, in Windsor uniform, 
with wands, were seated at the 
farther end of the room, behind 
the Queen. 

The Ministers went in, and 
the doors were closed and 
opened again in a minute. The 
Clerk of the Council called on 
Lord Donoughmore and Mr 
Mowbray to come in. We were 
ushered up the room bowing, 
and knelt on two cushions be- 
fore her Majesty, took the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy 
and the Privy Councillors’ oath, 
and each of us kissed the Queen’s 
hand. The Prince shook hands 
with us on rising, and so did all 
the Privy Councillors, each get- 
ting up to do so in turn. We 
were then ordered to take our 
seats at the table, which we did. 
Lords Sefton and Sudeley were 
then called in, advanced, knelt, 
and took the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy alone, kissed 
hands, and were told, “ You may 
retire,’ and then straightway 
bowed out, not being made Privy 
Councillors. Lord Salisbury as 
Lord President read to the 
Queen several proposed Orders 
in Council; to which her Majesty 
said, “ Approved.” The Queen 
rose. The Lord Chancellor, 
being new to his work, expected 
that she would retire, whereas 
her Majesty expected us to re- 
tire; then we had a deal of 
laughing, and the Queen seemed 
greatly amused. Ultimately 
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we all backed out. The cere- 
mony took less time than we 
expected. Lord Derby, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Sefton, 
and several of us walked to the 
station. Lord Sefton remarked 
to Lord Derby, “ We shall be at 
Paddington before my brougham 
will be there.” Lord Derby re- 
joined, “ Walk, my boy, walk; 
it will do you good.” On which 
the Chancellor observed, “No, 
my Lord; he will say to you— 
‘How blest is he who ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walk ;’”»— 


a remark that was very appro- 
priate, as the day was stormy, 
the path muddy, and Lord Sef- 
ton was attired in light laven- 
der trousers and thin patent- 
leather boots. And so “the 
Lords of the Council” returned 
to town. 

The affairs of India absorbed 
the attention of Parliament 
throughout the session. On Feb- 
ruary 18 Lord Palmerston had 
obtained leave, by a majority of 
145, to bring in a bill (India 
No. 1) to transfer the govern- 
ment of our great Indian Em- 
pire from the East India Com- 
pany to the Crown. That bill 
never reappeared, for Lord 
Palmerston’s Government fell. 
On March 26 Mr Disraeli ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill 
(No. 2), which was said to be 
Lord Ellenborough’s scheme. 
He spoke of the emotion he felt 
when he proposed to abolish 
that famous corporation of the 
East India Company, which, 
“like Venice, had left a legacy 
of glory to mankind.” He pro- 
posed that there should be a 
Secretary of State for India 
to preside over a Council of 
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eighteen persons, nine nomi- 
nated by the Crown and nine 
chosen by popular election— 
four by a special constituency 
created under the bill, and five 
by London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Belfast. 
The proposal was not favour- 
ably received by the House. 
Mr Roebuck declared that from 
beginning to end the proposal 
was a sham; and Mr Bright, 
while disclaiming any hostility 
to the new Government, said 
that the proposal whereby five 
large constituencies should elect 
councillors savoured of claptrap. 
On April 26 came another stage 
leading up to the introduction 
of another bill (No. 3), when Mr 
Disraeli moved that the House 
should go into Committee to 
consider certain Resolutions 
which the Government had laid 
on the table. Lord Palmerston 
had amused the whole House 
by saying of Bill No. 2: “ Peo- 
ple met one another in the 
street —and one laughed, and 
the other laughed, and every- 
body laughed. ‘What are you 
laughing at?’ said one. ‘Why, 
at the India Bill, to be sure. 
What are you laughing at?’ 
‘Why, I was laughing at the 
India Bill.’ That was the re- 
ception it met with out of 
doors.” Mr Gladstone remon- 
strated against the Resolutions, 
and protested against attempts 
at legislation which he did not 
believe would be attended with 
any satisfactory result. Lord 
John Russell favoured proceed- 
ing by Resolution with a view 
to legislation during the then 
existing session. The House 
agreed to the motion without 
division. But when the day 
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came for going into Committee, 
on April 30, Lord Harry Vane 
moved to postpone legislation 
to another year. That was re- 
jected by 447 to 57. On going 
into Committee on the Resolu- 
tions on May 7, Mr Edward 
Ellice, in a speech which Lord 
John Russell described as being 
one-half of it too late and the 
other half too soon, and as a 
member of what Mr Disraeli 
called a party of confusion, en- 
endeavoured to obstruct the 
progress of the Resolutions; 
but ultimately they were all 
agreed to, and the Government 
of India Bill (No. 3) was read 
a first time on June 17. It 
passed our House on July 8, 
with the cordial and hearty 
assent of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell, and the 
thanks of Mr Disraeli to both 
sides of the House for the can- 
dour and patience with which 
they had assisted the Govern- 
ment in the progress of the 
measure. The bill received the 
Royal Assent on August 2. 

But in the middle of the dis- 
cussion of the Resolutions a 
week was lost in a great party 
fight. On May 14 a vote of 
censure was moved in both 
Houses—in the Lords by Lord 
Shaftesbury, in the Commons 
by Mr Cardwell—censuring the 
Government for having made 
public a despatch of Lord Ellen- 
borough condemning the con- 
duct of Lord Canning, the 
Governor-General of India, in 
issuing a proclamation to the 
King of Oude. In the Lords 
the vote of censure was defeated 
only by a majority of nine, and 
that by moving the previous 
question, — Contents —i.e., for 
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vote of censure—158 ; Not Con- 
tents—iz.e., for previous question 
—167. In the Commons several 
nights were consumed in debate 
until Mr Bright said that Mr 
Cardwell had raked together a 
great many small things to 
swell up a great case, and he 
characterised the speech of the 
Solicitor - General, Sir Hugh 
Cairns, in reply as the cleverest 
logic and the most complete 
and exhaustive argument, and 
as a conclusive answer to the 
charge against the Govern- 
ment. And thus the debate 
might have ended. Lord Ellen- 
borough at an early stage had 
rendered an attack on the 
whole Cabinet unnecessary by 
submitting his resignation to 
the Queen and taking upon 
himself the entire responsibility 
for the act. But the object 
was to destroy the Government, 
or at any rate to force a dis- 
solution.. There is no doubt 
that at one time things looked 
very black for us. As the 
debate progressed, however, the 
prospects of the Government 
improved daily, until at length 
on May 21, when the division 
was expected to take place, the 
great faction fight ended in a 
fiasco. Mr Clay rose and asked 
Mr Cardwell to withdraw his 
motion. Mr Cardwell declined. 
Mr Tom Duncombe, the Radical 
member for Finsbury, said that 
“he intended to vote for the 
motion, and if Mr Cardwell 
held him to that pledge, per- 
haps he ought to be held to it: 
as it was, all he had to do was 
to take off his hat and wish 
him good night, and leave him 
to the tender mercies of hon. 
members opposite.” Questions 
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were asked in all parts of the 
House, by all sorts of people, of 
all sorts of people. The merri- 
ment of the Ministerialists be- 
came rather boisterous when 
Lord John Russell moved up 
from below the ganway to take 
his seat next Lord Palmerston 
on the front opposition bench 
for a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion. The pious aspiration of 
an eminent ex-law officer had 
evidently been realised, “These 
— two — old — men — must be 
brought together.” At last Mr 
Cardwell said it was his desire 
to do what he could not do in the 
early part of the evening, and 
to act in accordance with what 
appeared to be the general feel- 
ing of the House, and to with- 
draw his motion. Mr Glad- 
stone approved of the propriety 
of that course, and Mr Disraeli, 
while assenting to it, stated that 
it was not because the Govern- 
ment shrank from going to a 
vote that he did so. Mr Bright, 
while admitting that the House 
had arrived at a conclusion 
which he thought would excite 
the amusement and perhaps the 
ridicule of the public, implored 
every man in the House to 
return to the consideration of 
the Resolutions on the India 
Bill with the object of passing 
the best Resolutions and the 
best bill in the shortest possible 
time which the intelligence of 
the House could devise. And 
so the “Cabal” came to an end, 
and the House, which expected 
to sit to a late hour, went home 
to dinner before eight. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
radiant from his triumph, made 
a speech in the following week 
at Slough, and descanted to a 
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sympathetic audience on the 
series of “dissolving views ” 
which had afforded so much 
delight and amusement to the 
House. 

One personal incident of the 
session deserves special notice. 
Sir William Fraser in his book, 
‘Disraeli and his Day,’ states 
that Disraeli only laughed once 
in the House of Commons. It 
occurred on May 4. I can re- 
member the incident well. Mr 
Gladstone had made a long and 
impassioned speech in favour 
of the union of the two Prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, in the course of which he 
had drawn a glowing picture of 
the virtues of these representa- 
tives of the “ancient Dacians.” 
Mr Disraeli, in opposing the 
motion, pointed out that the 
probable result would be the 
extinction of the independence 
of these interesting people, and 
went on to say that the only 
thing left would be the remorse 
which all would feel, “ and which 
would be painted with admir- 
able eloquence by the rhetori- 
cian of the day.” Mr Gladstone 
in reply said that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had lavished 
compliments upon the rhetori- 
cian of the day, and that he 
would not be guilty of the af- 
fected modesty of pretending to 
be ignorant that that designa- 
tion was intended for himself. 
Mr Disraeli interrupted him with 
the remark, “I beg your pardon, 
I really did not mean that.” 
Mr Disraeli sat down with a 
subdued and satisfied smile that 
told of his enjoyment. Mr 
Gladstone’s face expressed a- 
mazement and indignation even 
more strongly than when he 
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proceeded with his speech and 
condemned the “sesquipedalian 
words and inflated language” 
of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I was in a position to 
watch closely both right hon. 
gentlemen, and to observe the 
smile of one and the wrath of 
the other; for I was standing 
by the Speaker’s chair, and, 
looking down the House, was 
able to see the countenances of 
both. 

On July 24 her Majesty’s 
Ministers enjoyed a whitebait 
dinner at Greenwich. Mr 
Whiteside was in the chair, and 
by his humorous and happy 
speeches contributed greatly to 
the hilarity of the day. The 
silver spoon, the prize for good 
conduct in having scored the 
largest number of divisions, was 
awarded to me. The wooden 
spoon went to Sir John Paking- 
ton, who had been in the fewest 
divisions, but who appeared in- 
capable of tolerating a harmless 
joke. Lord Malmesbury says 
that Lord Derby proposed Sir 
John Pakington and the wooden 
spoons of old England. This 
may account for Sir John’s 
anger; but that toast was prob- 
ably only suggested sotto voce, 
and was not given from the 
chair, and so did not reach my 
end of the table. 

In August I went to Cher- 
bourg to witness the ceremonial 
at the completion of the break- 
water and the reception of the 
Queen by the Emperor and Em- 
press, particulars of which are 
narrated in the following letter 
to my mother :— 


‘* MorTIMER, Aug. 8, 1858. 


“The rendezvous on Tuesday was 
at Southampton. Dinner on board 


the Pera at 8. We sailed about 4.30, 
reached Cherbourg at 11.15. We 
went in the afternoon to see the 
arrival of the Emperor and the in- 
auguration of the railway, the engines 
blessed by the priests and archbishop 
with holy water, &c.; returned to our 
boat to see the Queen arrive about 6, 
when we had a fine sight of the salute 
from all the guns of the forts on land, 
on the breakwater, and from the men- 
of-war lying in the harbour, which 
was very grand. In the evening the 
ships were illuminated, and the Em- 
peror went off in his beautiful barge 
to pay avisit to H.M. Thursday we 
chartered alittle steamer for our party 
to move about the harbour and to go 
to and fro to the shore, from which 
we were anchored about a mile off. 
The harbour presented the most 
beautiful sight, perhaps 250 to 300 
vessels of various kinds all draped 
with flags besides numbers of small 
boats. We contributed the greater 
part of the show, for I daresay there 
were 70 or 80 English yachts, and 
they said not more than 2 French. 
Indeed as a naval display on the part 
of the French it was eclipsed by our 
muster of men-of-war, frigates, 
yachts, and steamers of all kinds. I 
should say that 3 out of 4 vessels you 
saw were English. Thursday was 
spent in various trips about the har- 
bour, in seeing the Emperor and 
Empress off to meet the Queen at the 
arsenal and conduct her to a dejeuner 
at the Prefecture. In the afternoon 
we were in the arsenal (which was 
closed to the general public while the 
Emperor and the Queen and the whole 
party walked about), and we were of 
course quite close to them and saw 
them all well. Both the Emperor 
and the Empress were looking well. 
The latter has gained flesh since she 
was in England three years ago, and 
has retained her beauty. The Prince 
of Wales was one of the party in his 
Highland uniform. After leavin 

the arsenal the Emperor in tom 
the Queen to her barge, and the 
— party went off to the royal 
yacht and we afterwards to the Pera. 
In the evening the Emperor came on 
board the Brétagne (his admiral’s ship) 
and entertained the Queen at dinner. 
The whole fleet was brilliantly illu- 
minated, as was the breakwater for 
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three miles long. There was a grand 
7 of fireworks from the forts 
and the royal yachts. On Friday 
morning we kept hovering about the 
royal yacht and witnessed the affec- 
tionate partings of all the royal 
personages, the Queen kissing the 
Emperor again and again ; and after 
seeing the Emperor go on board the 
Brétagne we followed the Queen out 
to the entrance of the harbour and 
gave her a parting cheer. We spent 
the afternoon in the town and sailed 
yesterday morning. Some of the 
party remained behind to witness the 
letting the water into the basin and 
to go to the ball, but after a division 
of about 48 to 30 we carried it to go 
home. We had altogether about 96 
on board. Two Peers, about 85 mem- 
bers of the H.-of C., and the Deputy 
Serjeant-at-Arms, Speaker’s Chaplain, 
Secretary, &c. We had a splendid 
ship, and there never was anything 
more comfortable. Iam very glad to 
have seen Cherbourg ; it is a most 
formidable place, at present only for 
defence, but when they have the 
ships and men it must make us 
tremble for our naval superiority. 
Old Charley Napier, who was of our 
party and is a great alarmist, declares 
it would take 100 men-of-war and 
100,000 men to take the place.” 


In December I was honoured 
by an invitation to spend two 
days at Windsor Castle. I give 
particulars of my visit in this 
letter to my wife :— 


‘“ WINDSOR CasTLE, Dec. 1, 1858. 

“. .. At8 o'clock a page came to 
my room to usher me into the cor- 
ridor where were all the household, 
the gentlemen in Windsor uniform ; 
thence I was passed on to the green 
drawing-room where were the other 
guests—Lord and Lady John Russell, 
Lord Kingsdown, Duke and Duchess 
of Manchester, Lady De la Warr, &ec. 
Lord John Russell came up, very 
kindly shook hands, and introduced 
me to Lady John and Lady De la 
Warr. After a short time the Lord 
Steward and household preceded the 
Queen and Prince, and we followed 
into the dining-room. I took in 
Miss Bulteel, one of the Maids of 
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Honour. I was just opposite the 
Queen, who sat with the Duke of 
Manchester on her right. Dinner 
was quite as easy as an ordinary 
dinner-party. The band played, and 
the thing progressed very pleasantly. 
As soon as the ice had been handed 
round, the Queen rose and the ladies 
retired. We followed soon after. 
When we returned to the red drawing- 
room the Queen came round and said 
something to all the guests—had a 
long chat with Lord John and a little 
one with the Judge Advocate. The 
Prince also came up and had a short 
conversation with Lord Kingsdown, 
Dr Hawtrey, and myself. After a 
time the Queen moved off and walked 
into the green drawing-room, where 
we mustered before dinner. Then 
the band came in and began to play. 
The Queen sat down with the ladies, 
and some of the gentlemen were 
asked to sit down also. I had a 
rubber with Sir Charles Phipps and 
two others. At 11 the Queen rose 
and retired. That put an end to the 
rubber, and we followed into the 
corridor. The Prince asked the 
Duke of Manchester to shoot with 
him to-morrow—also Lord John 
Russell. He sent messages to the 
same effect to Lord Kingsdown and 
myself. Then we all retired to our 
rooms. 

Dec. 2.—We assembled in_ the 
private chapel this morning about 
40 in number at 9. The Dean of 
Windsor read prayers—after that we 
had breakfast. The day is very wet, 
and the shooting is put off... . At 
dinner the Duchess of Kent, Princess 
Alice, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Salisbury, Lord Portman, &c., 
formed part of the party. The Prin- 
cess Alice delighted me much. She 
is very lively, pleasant, pretty, and 
intelligent-looking.” 


The Parliament of 1859 was 
opened on February 3. On the 
28th the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer introduced the Govern- 
ment Reform Bill. On March 
1, Mr Walpole and Mr Henley 
announced their resignations. 
It is unnecessary to dwell long 
on that unhappy bill, which 
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found few friends. Lord John 
Russell met it with a hostile 
resolution, objecting to the dis- 
franchisement, as he termed it, 
of the freeholders holding pro- 
perties in boroughs. He told 
us an old story of a Devonshire 
freeholder, who, on coming to the 
poll, was asked if he had held 
his qualification more than a 
year, and replied, “ More than a 
year! We have had it since 
William the Conqueror.” Mem- 
bers on both sides objected to 
the uniformity of franchise in 
counties and boroughs. Mr 
Gladstone indulged and _ sur- 
prised the House with an elabo- 
rate defence of small boroughs, 
m a speech which he admitted 
to be “antiquated,” and which 
certainly would have been very 
appropriate if it had been made 
in 1831. He said he concurred 
in everything which had been 
said against the bill. He spoke 
from the Ministerial side, below 
the gangway. He voted against 
Lord John’s resolution and for 
the second reading, as did Mr 
Walpole and Mr Henley. The 
House divided on March 29, 
The Ayes were 291, Noes 330; 
majority against the bill 39. 
In April Parliament was dis- 
solved. The new House met 
on June 7, Lord Hartington 
moved as an amendment to the 
Address a vote of want of con- 
fidence in Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment. Sir James Graham and 
Mr Sidney Herbert spoke and 
voted for the amendment. Mr 
Gladstone went into the lobby 
with the Government. The 
House divided: for the amend- 
ment 323, against 310; major- 
ity against Government 13. 
Lord Derby at once resigned, 
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and Lord Palmerston again be- 
came Prime Minister. Lord 
John Russell was Foreign Sec- 
retary. The Cabinet included 
Mr Gladstone and Mr Sidney 
Herbert; John Bright and 
Richard Cobden were left out 
in the cold. Throughout the 
debate on the Address, stress 
was laid on the failure of the 
Government to prevent the war 
which had already commenced 
between France, Sardinia, and 
Austria. Magenta had _ been 
fought on June 7, and appre- 
hensions were entertained as to 
the outbreak of a general Euro- 
pean war. Lord Malmesbury 
has recorded his opinion that 
the Government would not 
have been defeated if Mr Dis- 
raeli had previously laid on the 
table the Blue Books containing 
the Italian and French corre- 
spondence with our Foreign 
Office. This may have been so. 
There can be no doubt that 
Lord Malmesbury’s policy and 
his ability were indicated by his 
own despatches. But nothing 
could have saved the Govern- 
ment long. There was a ma- 
jority, although a small one, 
upon the whole return against 
the Government; and the more 
dignified course for the Govern- 
ment, and the more satisfactory 
for the Queen and the country, 
was that the trial of strength 
should take place as soon as pos- 
sible, and that a new Adminis- 
tration should be formed under a 
Prime Minister who enjoyed the 
confidence of the country. Lord 
Palmerston possessed, to a re- 
markable extent, the power of 
conciliating opponents as well 
as of retaining friends, and it is 
a singular fact, as illustrating 
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the extent of his personal in- 
fluence, that he came into power 
with a majority in his favour 
of 13; that the result of the 
election petitions was to strike 
off on the balance eight mem- 
bers from the Ministerial side 
(making a difference on a divi- 
sion of 16 votes), and that 
nevertheless he retained power 
until his death in 1865, and 
handed on a majority in a new 
Parliament to Lord Russell, 
who succeeded him. 

I do not propose to follow 
in any detail the proceedings 
of Parliament from 1860 to 
1865. A Right Honourable 
friend of mine, who was more 
fond of making speeches than 
the House was of listening to 
them, described it as a “dam- 
nable dining Parliament” ; and 
so it was. Bores were not 
encouraged; count-outs were 
frequent. I had the pleasure 
of finding full employment for 
many weeks in each session, as 
chairman of Election Commit- 
tees and of Committees on 
Private Bills,—work which I 
always found congenial to my 
taste, and which brought me 
into association with members 
in all quarters of the House, 
and so encouraged and kept up 
that feeling of fraternity which 
prevailed among us. 

The Budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1860 pro- 
posed to repeal the paper duty, 
while it doubled the income- 
tax. The bill for repeal of 
paper duty obtained a major- 
ity in the Commons of 53 on 
second reading, but of 9 only 
on third reading. In the Lords 
the bill was rejected by a 
majority of 89—Contents 104, 
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Non-Contents 193—after an 
admirable speech by Lord 
Lyndhurst. There was much de- 
bate and discussion in the Com- 
mons about what Mr Gladstone 
characterised as a “ gigantic 
innovation” ; but “action” was 
not taken by Lord Palmerston, 
and the matter rested for the 
year. The Reform Bill of 1860 
was introduced on March 1— 
“not a bad day,” as Lord John 
drily observed—the anniversary 
of the same day on which the 
famous Act of 1832 first saw 
the light. But the House at 
large showed little interest in 
the subject. The “steam was 
not on,” and the noble lord 
appeared for that night in the 
character of “Languid Johnny ” 
rather than of “Glorious John.” 
Mr Disraeli said it was a very 
bad bill. He knew only two 
members who approved it — 
Lord John and Mr Bright. 
The second reading was moved 
on March 19. The debate was 
prolonged and inanimate, and 
adjourned over and over again ; 
and the question was not put 
from the Chair until May 3, 
when the bill was read a second 
time without a division. June 
4 was fixed for Committee, and 
on June 7 a motion for adjourn- 
ment was made, when the Gov- 
ernment obtained a majority of 
21 only—for adjournment 248, 
against 269. On June 11 Lord 
John Russell withdrew the bill. 

Lord John Russell must have 
been mortified at the treatment 
which the bill experienced at 
the hands of the Government 
and the new House of Com- 
mons. It was not so much 
the hostility which it encoun- 
tered as the languid indifference 
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with which it was met, the 
scurvy treatment which it 
received, and the humiliation 
to which it was exposed. Over 
and over again efforts were 
made to count the House out. 
A dreary debate in a listless 
House was interrupted by some 
one calling attention to the fact 
that forty members were not 
present. The bell rang. At 
once the lobby became lively. 
Absentees rushed from the din- 
ing-room. “Only acount!” was 
the cry. Government Whips 
did their best to coax or coerce 
the Ministerialists to return. 
Some enjoyed the fun and re- 
mained outside. Some went so 
far as to obstruct the access to 
the door with a view of prevent- 
ing members going in. Such 
proceedings were unusual and 
most discreditable, and more so 
as both sides were equally com- 
mitted to some extension of the 
franchise and alteration of the 
Act of 1832. It remained for 
Mr Gladstone to rouse the 
popular feelings by his “flesh 
and blood” and “capable citi- 
zen” arguments with which 
we became so familiar later ; 
and it was seven years later 
before Lord John Russell could 
see his work done by other 
hands, and the principle of 
rating, to which Mr Disraeli 
gave some prominence in his 
speech in 1859, established as 
the basis of an extended suf- 
frage, and the second Reform 
Act placed among the statutes 
of the realm as the work of a 
Tory Government. 

In 1861-62 the English 
Parliament, although watching 
with the utmost anxiety the 
great conflict between the 





Northern and Southern States 
in America, happily abstained 
from taking any steps to inter- 
fere with the neutrality which 
the Government had determined 
to observe. I attribute this 
judicious forbearance to the 
wisdom and prescience of Mr 
Disraeli. From the first, he 
had realised the magnitude of 
the struggle. His language 
was always the same, in public 
and in private: “This is a 
great nation: it is not going 
to be broken up.” The tone 
of society and of the House at 
that day was, speaking gener- 
ally, in favour of the South, 
and the Emperor of the French 
was believed to be ready to 
recognise them. A strong ex- 
pression of opinion in the House 
of Commons to that effect, 
supported by the leader of the 
Opposition, might have had an 
influence on Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. Lord John Rus- 
sell had declared the struggle 
to be for empire on the one side 
and independence on the other. 
Mr Gladstone had said that 
Jefferson Davis had created an 
army and a navy, and had cre- 
ated a nation. Others, irrespon- 
sible people, on the Liberal side, 
had talked of the bubble having 
burst. But Mr Disraeli kept 
his own counsel, and did not 
encourage any action on the 
part of his friends. The re- 
cognition of the South would 
not probably have altered the 
ultimate issue, or prolonged the 
contest greatly; but it would 
have embittered the relations 
between this country and our 
brethren in the great republic 
on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and would have pre- 
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vented the growth of that 
cordial understanding now so 
happily prevailing, and, I hope, 
permanently established, be- 
tween the United States and 
the United Kingdom, which 
promises such great results in 
time to come. I had some 
means of knowing Mr Disraeli’s 
views, for he was staying with 
Lady Londonderry at Seaham 
in the autumn of 1861, be- 
tween the first Federal rout at 
Bull Run and the Mason and 
Slidell affair. I was one of the 
party there. The Civil War in 
America was the subject of 
daily discussion, and many an 
attempt was made to obtain 
Mr Disraeli’s opinion. On one 
occasion I recollect a question 
being put, which he answered 
in these playful words, “I can 
only reply in the words of Lord 
Palmerston to a question put 
by Lady ——, ‘I cannot see 
farther than my nose, and that 
is a very small one.’” 

While I was abroad in the 
autumn of 1862, I had the op- 
portunity while passing through 
Paris of seeing the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Prince Im- 
perial, then six years old, to- 
gether. I may be permitted to 
quote from a letter to my 
mother on that occasion :— 


‘Panis, 23rd August 1862. 


“On Thursday I was off by a 
special train to Chalons, and was 
so lucky. There were only three 
carriages, all first-class, not half 
full. I found myself the fourth in 
a carriage, with an old man over 
sixty, as he looked, a young man about 
twenty-one, and an intermediate man: 
they might have passed for grand- 
father, father, and son, but that No. 
2 did not seem quite so free and 
familiar. After a time the young 
man talked English like a native. I 
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found that he had visited the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and been every- 
where, and that he was somebody. 
Then the old man talked to me about 
some members of the House, &c., and 
I found I was among the Imperial 
family, and suspected that my friends 
were, as they proved to be, Prince 
Murat (the only son of the King of 
Naples, and first cousin of the Em- 
peror), and, I suppose, his son. The 
Emperor's carriage met them at the 
terminus, and we parted. I had a 
brilliant day, an unclouded sky, 
bright, hot, scorching, dusty. Our 
train was punctual. I had to traverse 
the whole camp right athwart to reach 
the racecourse, the immediate object of 
attraction. It wasa fast walk of forty- 
five minutes. At one o'clock came the 
Imperial family, my friend of the 
railway-train in the post of honour 
on the Emperor’s right. There were 
six races such as we have in England. 
I got a capital place, went everywhere, 
and saw everything. The Emperor 
looks very well: he is getting fat, but 
he looks better than he did at Cher- 
bourg four years ago. The Prince 
Imperial is a nice little boy, like his 
mother in complexion, but not other- 
wise like either parent. He was in 
full uniform with a cocked hat! The 
Emperor seems so fond of him. After 
the races I had more than four hours 
to go about the camp. I suppose 
there were about 30,000 men there ; 
and the Emperor with the Prince Im- 
perial is spending a week amongst the 
soldiers. The place was awfully 
crowded, every vehicle of every kind 
in requisition to bring all the country 
people and multitudes from Paris, 
Rheims, Chalons, &. We got back 
all safe about 1.10. The line was 
necessarily very full, but things were 
shunted to let us pass. Eating and 
drinking were the great difficulty of 
the day, and I was not sorry about 
10 o’clock at Epernay station to find 
champagne sold by the glass at the 
refreshment-room.” 


During the session of 1865 
all our thoughts were concen- 
trated on the dissolution of 
the longest Parliament of the 
reign, and the great struggle 
which both sides were making 
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to obtain a majority in the 
next Parliament. Independ- 
ently of the University contest, 
of which I make a special 
mention hereafter, I was active- 
ly engaged in our Berkshire 
contest, where we _ succeeded 
in carrying the whole county, 
returning three Conservative 
members. Buckinghamshire 
and Oxfordshire followed our 
example, so that the three 
counties constituting the one 
diocese of Oxford sent up 
what Mr Disraeli called our 
nine Diocesan Members. 

The year 1865 brings me to 
an event, in itself of great politi- 
cal moment, with which my 
thoughts and a great deal of my 
time had been occupied for over 
twelve months. In his repre- 
sentation of the University of 
Oxford, in Parliament, Mr Glad- 
stone never was without oppo- 
sition. The old Protectionists 
brought their candidates to the 
poll against him in 1847 and 
1852. I was an active member 
of his committee on both those 
occasions. I did not vote in 
1853. Many, like myself, be- 
tween ceasing to be among his 
supporters and actively oppos- 
ing him by their votes, took up 
an attitude of neutrality for a 
time. But from the moment of 
his entering the Palmerston 
Government, in 1859, a quiet but 
determined resolution filled the 
minds of many of us, both in 
Oxford and among old Oxonians 
in London, to turn Mr Glad- 
stone out. The several assaults 
upon his seat, however, were 
singularly unsuccessful. That 
in 1853 was made by a candidate 
quite unknown in public life, 
and it failed completely. That 
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in 1859 was more serious; still, 
Lord Chandos was not a can- 
didate sufficiently strong to oust 
Mr Gladstone. In 1859 Mr 
Gladstone accepted office under 
Lord Derby, as Lord High Com- 
missioner to the Ionian Isles. 
The writ was moved by the 
Tory Whip, and Mr Gladstone 
took his seat on the Minis- 
terial side, upon re-election on 
the 8th of March. Three 
months later another writ was 
moved—this time by the Liberal 
Whip—on his becoming Lord 
Palmerston’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. And _ instead of 
being, as might have been ex- 
pected from his past career, the 
most Conservative element in 
the new Government, Mr Glad- 
stone, it became evident, was 
the most advanced. His action 
in the House and his speeches 
out of doors showed that; and 
it was resolved to form a strong 
committee and to select a really 
strong candidate, in the convic- 
tion that if the constituency 
could be completely polled, it 
would be found that Mr Glad- 
stone no longer was the real 
representative of the University 
of Oxford. This confidence was 
justified by the election of 1865. 

The story of that election has 
never been fully told, and now 
that Lord Beauchamp (then the 
Hon. Fred. Lygon), Judge Cooke, 
and Professor Wall are dead, 
few, if any, save myself, among 
the active agents, are left to tell 
it. The first man we thought 
of as a candidate was Sotheron 
Estcourt, a son of Mr Bucknall 
Estcourt, who had been member 
for the University of Oxford from 
1826 to 1847, and whom, indeed, 
Mr Gladstone had succeeded in 
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the latter year. Mr Sotheron 
Estcourt, however, would not 
sever the close attachment that 
existed between him and _ his 
constituency in North Wilts. 
The next names that suggested 
themselves to us were Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote and Mr Gathorne 
Hardy. Sir Stafford, however, 
was not to be persuaded to 
stand, in view of his previous 
relations as private secretary 
with Mr Gladstone. We met 
with very little encouragement 
from Mr Hardy. In June 1864 
a meeting was held in London 
to discuss the Oxford seat. I 
was in the chair, and there 
was present a large gathering 
of members of the University, 
from Oxford and from the 
House of Commons. A resolu- 
tion was moved and unani- 
mously carried that Mr Glad- 
stone should be opposed. No 
candidate was selected at that 
meeting, but there was a gen- 
eral hope and expectation that 
such pressure would be put 
upon Mr Hardy as would in- 
duce him in time to give his 
consent to stand. 

Accordingly, a declaration, 
signed by over 150 members 
of Convocation, expressing their 
intention to support Mr Hardy 
as a candidate for the Uni- 
versity in opposition to Mr 
Gladstone, was widely circu- 
lated throughout the autumn 
and winter. Communications, 
it may be interesting to re- 
call, were to be addressed to 
any of the following: at Ox- 
ford, to the Rev. the Presi- 
dent of St John’s; the Rev. R. 
Michell, St Giles ; the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Wall, Balliol; the Rev. 
Professor Mansel, St John’s; 
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the Rev. T. H. Sheppard, Ex- 
eter; the Rev. E. T. Turner, 
Brasenose ; Rev. George Petch, 
Trinity; and the Rev. H. R. 
Bramley, Magdalen, And at 
42 Wimpole Street, W., to the 
London Committee, of which I 
was the chairman, Ward Hunt, 
M.P., and Stephen Cave, M.P., 
were vice-chairmen, and Hon, 
Wm. Brodrick, now Viscount 
Midleton (Balliol), J. G. Darby 
(Ch. Ch.) A. Stavely Hill, 
D.C.L. (St John’s), and Gran- 
ville R. Ryder (Ch. Ch.), mem- 
bers. Several hundreds of 
names were added to this de- 
claration; but when Parlia- 
ment met in 1865 Mr Hardy 
still declined to allow his name 
to be mentioned as a candidate. 
After Easter, committee rooms 
were engaged in Great George 
Street, Westminster, where we 
worked hard daily up to the 
conclusion of the poll. 

We had now reason to hope 
that Mr Hardy would not be 
unwilling to sit if he were 
elected. But he had not in 
any real sense declared him- 
self a candidate. He still was 
a candidate for Leominster, for 
which, as a matter of fact, he 
was re-elected after a contest 
as well as for the University. 
His exact position may best be 
described in his own words :— 


‘* HousE OF COMMONS, 
May 24, 1865. 

“My pEAR Mowsray, — There 
seems to be some misapprehension 
as to my position in regard to the 
Oxford University election. It has 
been, and is, an em ing one 
from the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. have never been a can- 


didate for the University, and am not 
so now. I have always felt that a con- 
stituency such as that should select its 
member without intervention on his 
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ap and whoever may be chosen must 
e at their disposal. My name has 
been used by the Committee, of which 
you are chairman, without interfer- 
ence on my part, and I accept the 
consequences, whatever they may 
be. It would be unjust and un- 
generous to those who have made 
such disinterested exertions on my 
behalf were I to withdraw my name 
now ; but, so far as positive action 
on my own part is concerned, it must 
be directed to my re-election at 
Leominster. If the University seat 
should eventually be offered to me, 
I could not, of course, hesitate one 
moment as to its acceptance. No 
other constituency can confer so great 
an honour, and I at least should 
never undervalue the distinction.— 
Believe me, yours very truly, 
“GATHORNE Harpy.” 


Incredulity as to our success 
was general, in the House and 
in the country. Mr Gladstone’s 
seat had been assailed so often 
in vain, that it had come to be 
taken for granted that it was 
impregnable. We, on the other 
hand, were confident of victory, 
else we should not have pushed 
matters so far. Nothing was 
further from our thoughts than 
a merely worrying opposition. 
With that we should have had 
nothing to do, although by 
most people it was assumed, 
I think, that we had nothing 
more to hope for. But every 
week had brought us the names 
of men who previously had 
been Gladstonians, and of re- 
cruits among the younger mem- 
bers of the University. We 
were confident of winning, 
therefore, and said so; but the 
figures upon which that confi- 
dence was based were kept a 
profound secret. They were 


known to four men only,—two 
in London (of whom I was one) 
and two in Oxford. As time 
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went on the greatest interest 
began to be shown in en- 
deavouring to ascertain the 
number of promises on either 
side, but we were never to be 
drawn by the fishing questions 
with which we were pressed. I 
found that our figures were 
always underestimated. Before 
going down to meet my own 
constituents at Durham, where 
I was returned unopposed on 
July 11, I showed our figures to 
Mr Disraeli, who was surprised 
and gratified exceedingly. He 
had shared in the general in- 
credulity. Our estimate showed 
a majority of 180 for Mr 
Hardy, and the poll corrobor- 
ated it exactly. 

The chairman of Mr Hardy’s 
Oxford Committee was Arch- 
deacon Clerke, which led Bishop 
Wilberforce to say of the opposi- 
tion, “They plough with my 
heifer.” Thereupon Dean Man- 
sel wrote the following witty 
lines :— 

‘* When the versatile Bishop of Oxford’s 
famed city 

Cast his eyes on the chairman of Hardy’s 
Committee, 

Said Samuel, from Samson the meta- 
phor taken, — 

‘They plough with my heifer, that is, 
my Archdeacon.’ 

But when Samuel himself leaves his 
friends in the lurch 

To vote with the foes of the State and 
the Church, 

It proves without doubt—and the 
spectacle shocks one— 

That Dissenters can plough with Epis- 
copal Oxon.” 


The poll opened on Thursday 
the 13th July, and lasted until 
the 18th, the intervening Sun- 
day excepted. On the first day 
of the poll, about 5 P.m., the 
Bishop of Oxford came into the 
theatre booted and _ spurred, 
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about to ride to Cuddesden 
Palace. The Vice-Chancellor 
leant forward, and in a low 
voice said, “ You must vote in 
your academicals, you know.” 
This occasioned a little merri- 
ment; and on the Bishop’s re- 
turn Mr Granville Somerset, 
who was acting as a kind of 
legal adviser for Mr Hardy, 
called his lordship’s attention 
to the resolution of the House 
of Commons that no Peer should 
take part in the election of a 
member of the Commons’ House, 
and asked him if he had con- 
sidered it. He said he had. 
Sir Robert Phillimore, who ap- 
peared for Mr Gladstone, asked 
if it was not held that that 
resolution did not apply to 
elections by members of Con- 
vocation. The Bishop smiled, 
but did not commit himself to 
any answer, and immediately 





said, “Samuel Wilberforce, 
Oriel. I vote for Mr Glad- 
stone,” and the vote was 


recorded. Some years after- 
wards there was an election 
during a session of Parliament 
for a member of the University 
of Cambridge, and the names of 
two bishops appeared on the 
committee of one of the candi- 
dates. A question was asked 
about it in the House of Com- 
mons, and both names were 
withdrawn. I called the atten- 
tion of the Bishop of Oxford to 
this incident, and said that the 
prelates of the sister university 
had followed a bad example set 
them at Oxford in 1865. The 
Bishop, with his usual readiness, 
replied, “ Not at all. The cases 
are not the same. When I 


voted there was no Parliament 
and no Resolution in existence, 
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and I never thought any future 
House of Commons would be 
so foolish as to pass such a 
Resolution.” 

The next day, the 14th, Dr 
Jacobson, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester, chairman of Mr Glad- 
stone’s committee, came to me 
and said that five Peers had 
recorded their votes for Mr 
Gladstone, and proposed that 
we should poll the same num- 
ber, when after that no more 
Peers should vote. I thanked 
him very cordially, and re- 
plied that I was _ infinitely 
obliged, but I was quite aware 
of the fact. They had brought 
Church and State to bear 
against us, the bishop of the 
diocese voting in person, and 
the stepson of the Prime Minis- 
ter, Earl Cowper, sending in his 
voting-paper on the first day. 
But, I added, all these votes 
were illegal, and in the event of 
a scrutiny would be struck off, 
and, besides, I was confident of 
winning, and should only do so 
by legal votes, and that, as far 
as I was concerned, no Peers 
would vote, though there were 
some who wished to do so. 

The voting went on steadily 
for five days. The majority 
mounted up gradually from 34 
on the first day to 70 on the 
second. On the third, the 15th, 
a large influx of Gladstonians 
appeared, and by mid-day our 
majority was gone for a time. 
But I had a reserve of voting- 
papers in Oxford, which I at 
once induced those members of 
Convocation who held them to 
put in, and so Mr Hardy was left 
on the Saturday night with a 
majority of 100. On Tuesday 
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the poll closed, and the return 
showed a majority for us of 


180— 


Hardy . : , 1904 
Gladstone ‘ ‘ 1724 


—hbeing just the majority of 180 
shown by the estimate which 
I had placed in the hands of 
Mr Disraeli. 


At this point, where I near 
the close, in the death of 
Lord Palmerston, of a great 
parliamentary period, I would 
add a word respecting the 
great leaders and prominent 
members in it with whom I 
was in contact, leaving for the 
future any comments about Mr 
Disraeli, Mr Gladstone, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr Hardy, 
and others. 

Lord John Russell deserves 
most honourable mention as a 
Leader of the House. There 
was a calm and statesmanlike 
demeanour which commanded 
respect, and his reply in sum- 
ming up the arguments after a 
long debate was a masterly 
performance. From his earliest 
days he had accepted the tra- 
dition that the universe was 
made for the Whigs. Mr Dis- 
raeli well said that the char- 
acter of Lord John Russell 
was a proud possession of the 
House of Commons. Lord 
Lytton said of him with some 
exaggeration :— 


‘* How form’d to lead, if not too proud 
to please, 

His fame will fire you, but his manners 
freeze.” 


My experience was the re- 
verse. He was most courteous 
and accessible in the House. I 





have mentioned a little incident 
which occurred when I met him 
at Windsor in 1858. I much 
appreciated his ready and cor- 
dial greeting and his kindly 
manner, the more remarkable 
as coming from one who was 
neither a political leader nor 
a personal friend. I always 
found him the same. Of Lord 
Palmerston it is superfluous to 
speak. He was naturally joy- 
ous, genial, and obliging. There 
was no hauteur in his manner 
toa young member who wanted 
to approach him. He led the 
House with signal success, ex- 
cept during the short period 
from May 1857 to March 1858, 
when he seemed somewhat in- 
toxicated with his popularity 
after the China Dissolution. 
From 1859 to 1865 he was 
supreme and unquestioned. 
He was a ready debater, but 
not a great speaker. He rose 
to the occasion most when he 
had to repel the personal at- 
tacks made upon him as For- 
eign Secretary in 1850, when 
he spoke from sunset to sun- 
rise. He knew his audience, 
and he knew how to conciliate 
it. But I do not think he 
made a single great speech in 
the ten years of his ascendancy 
from 1855 to 1865 

Other well-known figures 
arise before me while dwelling 
on these reminiscences. There 
was no one for whom I had 
a greater admiration than Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, no 
one for whose memory I have 
a profounder respect. His was 
the very highest class of in- 
tellect. He was always in- 
formed to the full on every 
subject on which he spoke, 
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Wise, thoughtful, and judicious, 
his speeches, which I listened 
to with unfailing attention, 
were full of matter and cogent 
argument. There have been 
smarter debaters and more 
brilliant rhetoricians in our 
generation; but to my mind 
he was as able and sound a 
statesman as any who have 
served the Queen during her 
long reign. Had he lived, and 
had the nation ever come to 
appreciate his high qualities 
and his consummate judgment, 
he must have exercised a great 
and moderating influence on 
the Liberal party, in spite of 
Mr Gladstone’s predominance 
in it. And he might have 
filled a place in the estimation 
of the public which had been 
left vacant since the death of 
Sir Robert Peel. No man cer- 
tainly more entirely deserved 
the compliment which Mr 
Gladstone paid him when he 
described him as— 


‘*justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus 
eequi.” 


When the news arrived of his 
death one day after an Easter 
recess, the House adjourned as 
a mark of respect. Cardwell 
remarked to me at the time: 
“ Ah, well, he wouldn’t take 
any exercise. He used to say, 
‘I’ve heard of many men dying 
of hard riding, but never any of 
hard reading.’” 

Another notable figure in 
the House was Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, who, if he had gone 
into official life earlier, would 
assuredly have taken a great 
place as an administrator as 
well as a debater. Disraeli, 
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the shrewdest of judges, had 
a high opinion of his political 
talents, and it was acknow- 
ledged by all that he developed 
great capacity for public life 
during his short tenure, with- 
out any previous experience, of 
the post of Secretary of State. 
When he went to the Colonial 
Office he at once impressed the 
permanent officials. I asked 
Herman Merivale, Permanent 
Under - Secretary for the Col- 
onies, a remarkable man himself 
and a severe critic, how he liked 
his new chief. His eyes bright- 
ened, and he replied in tones 
of enlightened admiration, “Oh, 
he is a splendid fellow!” 

There are many others on 
both sides not to be forgotten. 
General Peel, with whom I was 
brought into close contact in 
1858, and again in 1866, when 
he was War Minister and I was 
Judge Advocate, was intellectu- 
ally not far behind his illus- 
trious brother the great Prime 
Minister (as I have heard Lord 
Derby say), vigorous alike in 
mind and body, with a ready 
smile and a joyous laugh. I 
shall never forget a short speech 
which he made in 1864, when 
Denmark was beset with her 
foes, and the House felt rather 
ashamed that we kept aloof. 
He sat down, exclaiming, “ We 
are rebuked of our neighbours, 
we are laughed to scorn and 
had in derision of them that 
are round about us,” and never 
did I hear more uproarious 
cheers greet the peroration of 
any brilliant orator. Again, 
there were Sir James Graham— 
so nearly first-class that none un- 
derstood why he did not occupy 
that position—of a commanding 
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presence, a successful adminis- 
trator, and a powerful debater ; 
Sir George Grey and Mr Sidney 
Herbert—statesmen of the high- 
est integrity, and as much be- 
loved in private life as_ they 
were honoured as most capable 
public servants; Mr Walpole, 
who seemed to have inherited 
much of the stately dignity and 
the classic style which adorned 
the oratory of the eighteenth 
century; Mr Henley, supreme 
at Quarter Sessions, placed at 
the Board of Trade, and mak- 
ing his mark there at once, the 
most acute critic of the lan- 
guage of any bill in Committee 
that any draftsman ever had 
to dread; Sir John Pakington, 
and Colonel Wilson Patten. 

I need not dwell on the un- 
adorned eloquence of Mr Cobden 
or the magnificent utterances of 
Mr Bright. The speeches of 
the latter, notably two during 
the Crimean war, in December 
1854 and January 1855, have 
left a profound impression on 
me as the grandest I ever heard 
in Parliament. And already 
there are strong indications that 
the verdict of posterity on the 
policy which those statesmen 
maintained with so much pluck 
and upheld with such _perse- 
verance in 1854 and 1855, will 
not be the same as their con- 
temporaries expressed with so 
much passion at the polls in 
1857. 

On July 6, 1865, Parliament 








was dissolved. The writs were 
returnable in August, on the 
15th of which month the new 
Parliament was prorogued till 
November 1. Lord Palmerston 
died in October, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on Fri- 
day, October 27. There were 
points of contrast and points 
of resemblance between that 
funeral and the funeral of Mr 
Gladstone in May 1898. Mr 
Gladstone died in the midst of 
a session. There was a resolu- 
tion that the House should 
attend, and we walked in pro- 
cession with the Speaker at our 
head to the Abbey. In 1865 
we were a new Parliament— 
gathered together I know not 
how—in a time of prorogation. 
We had never looked one an- 
other in the face, we had no 
Speaker, we had not taken 
our oaths or seats; Mr Denison 
was there, the Speaker of the 
Parliament of 1859, but then 
only a Member of Parliament 
and a Privy Councillor. We 
occupied the South Transept, as 
we did in 1898, and the place 
of sepulture was also in the 
North Transept, where so many 
illustrious statesmen of whom 
England is proud repose. It 
was an impressive scene. All 
deplored the loss which the 
country had sustained, and 
every individual had a kindly 
feeling for the memory of one 
who was so well known and so 
universally beloved. 
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. . . THE close of the nine- 
teenth century beheld the British 
Empire at the highest pitch of its 
prosperity. The records of every 
contemporary nation celebrate, 
while they envy, the multitude 
of its subjects and the orderly 
felicity of its citizens. Its 
frontiers comprehended — the 
fairest regions of the earth; 
and its authority extended 
alike over the most dutiful of 
daughter-peoples and the wild- 
est and most sequestered bar- 
barians. The judicious delega- 
tion of the minor prerogatives 
of government conciliated the 
free affections of the Colonies ; 
and the ruder dependencies 
were maintained in contented, 
if unenthusiastic, submission by 
the valour, the conduct, and 
the impartial justice of their 
alien administrators. Two cen- 
turies of empire had seemed 
insufficient to oppress or ener- 
vate the virile and adventurous 
spirit of the British race. It 
tempted the ardours of the 
Sudan sun at midsummer, and 
cheerfully sustained the rigours 
of the icy winter of the Klon- 
dyke. While the hardy soldier 
defended and continually pro- 
pagated the distant boundaries 
of Victoria’s dominions, the 
tranquil and prosperous state 
of the British Islands was 
deeply felt, if grudgingly ad- 
mitted, by every class of their 
population. There, if any- 


where on the earth, was to 
be found wholesome public 
feeling untainted by faction 
and wealth, unobnoxious to 





jealousy. The distinction of 
Conservative and Liberal pre- 
served the name of party gov- 
ernment without its substance ; 
and the purely formal opposi- 
tion of denominations, rather 
than of principles, served as a 
useful check on the dominant 
party without risk of cataclysm 
in the general policy of the 
State. The example of France, 
her secular enemy, emphasised 
the just complacency with 
which Britain seemed to re- 
gard her condition. The re- 
public groaned under an alter- 
nation of licence and tyranny ; 
the monarchy breathed freely 
in the reasonable acceptance 
of laws, enacted honestly for 
the general good and applied 
indifferently by judges of grave 
sacrosanctity. In her foreign 
relations France alternately in- 
trigued and precipitately with- 
drew from the consequences of 
her duplicity ; Britain pursued 
her designs with unyielding 
tenacity, but in uninjurious 
silence. Unvexed by the con- 
scription which weighed upon 
their neighbours, and _ secure 
in the protection of their invin- 
cible navy, the people affected 
the arts of peace, and received 
the accustomed reward of a 
single devotion. The workshop 
of the world since two genera- 
tions, Britain neither dreaded 
the competition of strangers 
nor listened to the cautions of 
the more sagacious of her own 
children. The Recessional of 
the sublime Kipling and the 


economic speculations of the 
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inquisitive but censorious Mal- 
lock fell alike unheeded on the 
ears of those who were content 
to argue that the condition of 
the lower orders, though in- 
sufficient to their own appe- 
tence, was luxurious compared 
to that of their fellows abroad, 
while the easy splendour of the 
rich inflamed the emulation of 
all mankind; and that the 
public Exchequer supported 
with facility all burdens which 
the ever-increasing exigencies of 
the Empire might impose. 

It was scarcely possible that 
the eyes of contemporaries 
should discern in the public 
felicity the latent causes of 
decay and corruption. To the 


vulgar mind the British Em- 
pire was a triumphant proof 
of the possibility, as of the 
blessings, of a wise democracy ; 
yet in that very process of 


democracy were inherent the 
seeds of ruin. In the domain 
of Government the political 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, its bias toward compro- 
mise and detestation of ex- 
tremity, surmounted with im- 
punity experiments that would 
have proved fatal to any other 
people less singularly endowed. 
But while the leaders of the 
nation were satisfied with pro- 
moting or seeking to retard 
the popular encroachment upon 
the functions of Government, 
democracy infused a slower and 
more secret poison into the 
vitals of society. If the opin- 
ion of the vulgar was unac- 
knowledged in Parliament, in 
every other department of life 
it insensibly permeated the 
whole spirit of the people. It 
became a maxim of imperial 
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policy, a law of social develop- 
ment, a canon of taste. The 
Englishman of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was 
accustomed to demand that his 
policy should be glorious, the 
accessories of his daily life un- 
surpassed in quality, the objects 
of his zsthetic admiration beau- 
tiful. The Englishman of the 
end of that period of decadence 
was content if they were cheap. 

The student of that age 
will find melancholy evidence 
of degeneration in the printed 
records, and especially in the 
newspapers, of the time. The 
reported speeches of public 
men, the venal arguments of 
leader-writers, the tattling of 
the parasites of fashion, the 
statistics of the markets, the 
very advertisements, bear un- 
animous testimony to the de- 
based ideas which then enjoyed 
a ready and unprotested cur- 
rency. The empire, that mag- 
nificent fabric founded upon the 
generous impulse to conquer 
and to rule, was now formally 
regarded as a mere machine for 
the acquisition of pounds ster- 
ling. A Palmerston and a Dis- 
raeli had been the spokesmen 
of the earlier Imperialism ; the 
later found its apt mouthpiece 
in a Chamberlain. The master- 
ful truculence of the British 
gentleman, and the opulent im- 
agination of the Anglicised Jew, 
this generation cheerfully ex- 
changed for the ambitions of a 
manufacturer fostered by the 
arts of a demagogue. Gifted 
with an extraordinary intuition 
of the changing predilections of 
his countrymen, Chamberlain 
was enabled to turn, to the ad- 
vantage of his own popularity, 
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the flood of patriotism which 
rose in the decade between the 
first and second Jubileesof Queen 
Victoria. He became the high- 
priest of what was fondly sal- 
uted as the new Imperialism, 
on the lips of whose votaries 
British Empire was synonymous 
with British commerce. His 
declamations, while they will 
reward the curious investigator 
with little that is either original 
in thought or elegant in expres- 
sion, proclaim but too eloquently 
the altered feelings with which 
the later Britons regarded their 
greatness. Where they had 
once resolved to possess, they 
now aspired but to trade. 

The jargon of the day clam- 
oured for “the open door,” by 
which phrase was understood 
a market which British pro- 
ducts could enter on terms of 
fiscal equality with those of the 
rest of the world. In the man- 
lier age of Drake and Hawkins 
Britain had opened her own 
door for herself; now her diplo- 
macy all but petitioned for an 
equality of treatment which the 
growing incapacity of her own 
traders must, in any event, have 
rendered fruitless. Among the 
strange ironies which the his- 
torian of this period finds him- 
self compelled to record, none 
is more deeply ironical than the 
fact that, in proportion as the 
nation came to regard com- 
merce as its highest and only 
weal, so commerce itself lost 
vitality and astuteness. The 


degeneracy of the people spread 
to that very activity to which 
they had sacrificed their nobler 
sentiments of empire ; and while 
arms and justice, arts and letters, 
were postponed in the general 
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estimation to manufacture and 
trade, these mercenary avoca- 
tions were themselves pursued 
without energy and almost 
without common shrewdness. 
Like the ostrich of mythology, 
her head buried in the sand of 
obsolete traditions and an- 
tiquated success, Britain alone 
of the nations of Europe refused 
to educate her commercial trav- 
ellers or to accede to the terms 
of payment required by her 
customers, clung to her chaotic 
weights and measures, and 
haughtily announced to the 
world that it must forgo such 
goods as its wants demanded, 
and purchase only what Britain 
was pleased to sell. In Ger- 
many, in Belgium, and in the 
United States sprang up keen 
and victorious competition ; and 
though the vast wealth of Eng- 
land was as yet almost unim- 
paired, a few sagacious minds, 
while impartially blind to the 
more fatal deterioration of the 
nation’s spirit, were already 
enabled to foresee and to pre- 
dict the approaching disasters 
to its traffic. 

At the same time, as it was 
thus sought, by menace or per- 
suasion, to extend the principles 
of Free Trade abroad, at home 
they were eating, like a deep 
and consuming canker, into the 
very marrow of Britain. The 
insidious principles of Bright 
and Cobden had made her the 
workshop of the whole world ; 
but they brought to her the 
physical debility of the work- 
man as well as his wages. The 
profits of the manufacturer and 
the cheap food of the operative 
were paid for by the starvation 


of the hind, the bankruptcy of 
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the farmer, and the ruin of the 
landowner, On every industrial 
benefit followed an agricultural 
calamity ; and the prosperity of 
the town was remorselessly 
attended by the beggary of the 
hamlet. The movement of the 
population accompanied, as in 
every age, the distribution of 
wealth ; so that the towns dis- 
tended to cities and the hamlets 
disappeared in a wilderness, 
The effects of life in cities 
were apparent and _ pernicious. 
But for the unbroken attesta- 
tion of both printed and _pic- 
tured records, it would be 
difficult indeed to credit the 
full horrors exhibited by such 
districts as Lancashire or 
the Black Country at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 
There the wildest flights of 
hyperbole were equalled and 
exceeded by dismal truth, and 
the sun was literally obscured 
at noonday. A host of ungainly 
chimneys loaded the air with 
poisonous fumes which  op- 
pressed the hardiest species of 
vegetation. The inhabitants, 
penned up by day in close 
factories or the dimmer and 
more stifling obscurity of mines, 
herded by night in crowded 
tenements, were pale, sickly, 
and meagre; and, by a malig- 
nant decree of nature, the 
species became more prolific 
in proportion as they trans- 
mitted less vigour to their off- 
spring. The philosopher of that 
age observed that the immi- 
grant countrymen supported 
the unwholesome conditions of 
the towns better than the 
feebler natives, and that their 
superior robustness conferred an 
advantage in the competition 
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for employment ; but the second 
and third generations dissolved 
away in equal languor under 
the pestilent circumstances of 
an unnatural existence. The 
momentary profit of the fathers 
was visited in debility on the 
children, and served only to pre- 
cipitate the speed of this hideous 
process of degeneration. 

The universal experience of 
mankind confirms the opinion 
that the sole defence of a nation 
against external enmity lies in 
the preservation of a robust 
and high-spirited peasantry. 
The British farm-labourer had 
found himself naturally pos- 
sessed of many of the qualities 
requisite for a soldier, His 
form was vigorous, and inured 


to hardship and privation. He 
had a natural habit of obedi- 
ence, and in many instances 


was already proficient in the use 
of weapons and accustomed by 
the pursuit of game to the 
simpler operations of war. The 
children of the factory, from 
whom it now became necessary 
to recruit the army, had none 
of these capacities: they were 
feeble in body, insubordinate in 
temper, and habituated by ex- 
perience to a mode of life which 
rendered them awkward and 
discontented in the field. As 
yet, however, the British army 
showed but few signs of deterio- 
ration from the standards of its 
glorious history. The courage 
of its legionaries was unbroken, 
and its officers, besides training 
them in peace and leading them 
in war with matchless courage 
and coolness, found superfluous 
energy to raise and discipline 
auxiliary troops hardly, if at 
all, inferior to the British regi- 
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ments themselves, Northern 
India and the basins of the 
Upper Nile and Niger supplied 
excellent soldiers, who proved 
their valour and endurance in 
all the wars of the end of the 
nineteenth century. They con- 
stituted the major part of the 
successful expeditions to Tirah, 
to Khartum, and to Bida; but 
the very strength they brought 
to British arms was an insidious 
source of decline. As the war- 
like spirit and manly force of 
the white races succumbed to 
the enervating influence of in- 
dustrial civilisation, the Govern- 
ment of London relied more and 
more on the martial virtue of 
its subject barbarians. These, 
whether in India or Africa, 
were as forward in the field as 
the British regiments, and 
undertook, almost unaided by 
them, the necessary fatigues 
which contribute even more 
than the sword to the success- 
ful prosecution of a campaign. 
It was perhaps an inevitable 
consequence of the imperial fate 
which impelled Britons to make 
war in every clime; since the 
severities of the Afghan winter, 
which chilled the courage of 
the British troops, were scarcely 
felt by the hardy children of 
Nepaul; while the Sudanese 
and Hausas, in their turn, were 
better able to resist the beams 
of an African sun. But it was 
significant, if as yet unnoticed, 
that the masters of the Empire 
grew either less able or less 
willing to risk their own troops 
in its unhealthier regions, and 
were yearly more disposed to 
delegate their defence to a 
mercenary army. The _ in- 
domitable spirit of the English 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. M. 
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gentleman prompted him to 
seek martial enterprises at the 
head of the alien levies, whose 
continual service proffered the 
fairest chance of action and 
honour; and the mass of the 
people, relieved of the cares of 
personal service, sank con- 
tentedly into the languid in- 
difference of civil life. Black 
men and brown men, flanked 
with an increasingly inconsider- 
able proportion of white troops, 
won the British victories; and 
the cheaply fed British citizens 
were content to sit and acclaim 
their prowess from the galleries 
of the music-halls, 

In sport, as in its analogue, 
war, the British degenerated 
with frightful rapidity. The 
very word had lost its original 
connotation; and the honour- 
able name proper to the manly 
exercises of hunting, shooting, 
and fishing, whose charm con- 
sists in matching man’s strength 
and cunning against that of 
wild nature, was usurped by 
childish or plebeian exhibitions 
of mere brute strength and 
agility. The Briton found his 
pleasure in bestriding a bicycle 
instead of a horse, in striking a 
tennis-ball instead of a wild- 
fowl; nor was he even sensible 
of the degradation that could 
prefer a mechanical toy to a 
living creature with a will in- 
dependent of, yet conformable 
to, his own. Even the older 
and more reputable games, like 
cricket, football, and_ skittles, 
which might have defended 
themselves as affording at least 
a semblance of wholesome 
activity to the youth of towns, 
were turned by a truly devilish 
ingenuity into engines of ener- 
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vation and decay. It ceased 
to be fashionable to join per- 
sonally in these spasmodic but 
active pastimes. The populace 
thronged to them in thousands, 
but only to pay for the privilege 
of witnessing as lazy spectators 
recreations which were fondly 
called national. Some of these 
exhibitions were more than 
merely effeminate: active cor- 
ruption was added in allure- 
ments to drunkenness, and in 
a factious partisanship which 
sometimes blew up to brutal 
assaults on the umpires of the 
game, and was always a fertile 
source of gambling. In their 
amusements, as in their wars, 
Britons ceased to play a per- 
sonal part, finding a substitute 
for the vigorous sports of their 
fathers in the force and address 
of well-paid mercenaries, which 
in a more strenuous age would 
have rebuked the insolent soft- 
ness of those who pampered 
them. 

Personal force and military 
hardihood were the price which 
Britain paid for cheap im- 
ported food; the other cheap 
commodities in which the 
people delighted were pur- 
chased at a no less ruinous 
rate. In every department of 
social life the tendency of this 
age was the same, leading to 
the concentration of every in- 
dustry into huge establishments 
controlled by a few heads, and 
succeeding, by the preponder- 
ance of their resources, in under- 
selling the enterprises of small 
private traders. The Londoner 
of this period bought his food, 
his clothing, his furniture, his 
books and newspapers, his very 
tobacco, from companies, stores, 
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and amalgamations, which 
counted the volume of their 
traffic by millions and their 
profits by hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, their emporia 
by scores, and their employees 
by thousands. The tradesmen 
of the preceding generation were 
thankful to become the man- 
agers and the shopwalkers of 
their inflated supplanters, and 
earned a livelihood by disposing 
of goods for their masters at a 
third of the price they had 
formerly asked and obtained 
for themselves. The plausible 
sophistries of political economy 
celebrated the commercial revo- 
lution as a triumph of the 
division of labour; but its 
moral effect on the people was 
as far-reaching as it was per- 
nicious. Commercial power, 
hitherto divided with an ap- 
proach to equality among a 
thousand merchants, now rested 
with a few groups, who absorbed 
and magnified the profits due 
to the labours of their sub- 
ordinates. On these the status 
of inferiority, without respon- 
sibility or opportunity, worked 
its necessary effect: they no 
longer possessed that vigour of 
character which is nourished 
by the consciousness of self- 
dependence and the habit of in- 
dividual judgment. When, as 
became ever more frequent, a 
great business was in the con- 
trol of a limited company, the 
rigour of subordination verged 
upon the hopelessness of serf- 
dom. The clerk of a personal 
employer might aspire for a 
partnership, and confidently de- 
mand humanity ; but the ser- 
vant of a body of directors 
sighed in vain for a position 
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either of authority or of reason- 
able comfort. In this organ- 
isation of business, the peculiar 
product of the Victorian age, 
the sense of responsibility slipped 
from the directors as from the 
directed: it was not their 
concern, so they argued, if 
employees were underpaid or 
the public cheated; all that 
was done was in the name and 
the interests of the shareholders, 
These, in their turn, passing 
hack their consciences to the 
directors, were satisfied to cloak 
their vicarious wickedness with 
a convenient ignorance. 

While the fires of ambition 
were extinguished in the breasts 
of the lower, and the voice of 
conscience silenced among the 
higher, circles of commerce, a 
particular corruption was re- 
served for the consumers. 
The wives of artisans and 
labourers had hitherto looked 
to their own industry for the 
clothing of themselves and 
their children,—as the smaller 
conveniences of the slender 
household had been made in 
moments of leisure by the 
labour of the husband. The 
new methods of trading cheap- 
ened everything, and especially 
clothing, to a price within the 
compass of the poorest ; but in 
doing so it rudely broke the 
tie which bound the lower 
classes to their homes. The 
wife, who had been wont to 
pass the evening in the man- 
ufacture of garments for her 
children, now bought them at 
some great emporium; and, 
emancipated at once from the 
necessity of work and _ the 
practice of frugality, devoted 
the evenings to idle gossip 
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or empty frivolity. On her 
trivial excursions she would 
be accompanied by her young 
children, which exposed their 
delicate immaturity to cold 
at the hours when it should 
have been fortified by sleep. 
The husband and father, no 
longer finding in his home 
the companionship craved by 
his brief hours of relaxation, 
sought it with better success 
at one of the gaudy public- 
houses, whose lights at the 
corner of every street attested 
the vices and the misfortunes 
of the poor. The happy home 
of the British plebeian passed 
from a reality to a proverb 
and from a proverb to a fable, 
and the fair picture of the past 
gave place to a blur of drunk- 
enness, indolence, and disease. 
The prevailing deteriora- 
tion, which did not overlook 
the lowest, fastened greedily 
upon the highest ranks of the 
population. The Court, as a 
standard of polite manners, 
had almost ceased to exist. The 
retired life of the venerable Vic- 
toria during her later years left 
the leadership of fashion vacant, 
and the landed nobility was too 
impoverished, as well as too 
proud, to struggle for the vice- 
gerency. The field of so-called 
society was left open to any 
adventurer with the effrontery 
to usurp it. Thus arose an in- 
ner circle of fashion, or, to call 
it by its contemporary and more 
appropriate name, of smartness, 
based neither upon birth nor 
elegance of manners, nor even 
invariably upon wealth, but 
rather upon a bold and clever 
arrogance, and supported in 
the general estimation mainly 
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by brazen advertisement. An 
aristocracy of birth may be un- 
intelligent, but it has usually 
fixed and sustained a high 
standard of deportment and, 
within certain limitations, of 
conduct. But a society like 
that of London, where the loud- 
est voice was the most eagerly 
listened to, was immediately 
fatal to every canon of propriety 
and good taste. In effrontery 
of demeanour, in licence of 
speech, in gaudiness of dress, 
in the very use of paints and 
cosmetics, the English women 
of fashion drifted farther and 
farther from their fathers’ mod- 
est ideal of a lady; till at length 
there was not wanting the final 
scandal of women with honest 
reputations studying and imi- 
tating, with a too easy fidelity, 
the costumes and allurements 
of the most notorious French 
courtesans. 

The love of letters might have 
been expected to oppose a bar- 
rier to the all-conquering vul- 
garity of the age. It was dif- 
fused over every class of society ; 
the commonest labourers had 
acquired a taste for reading: 
Tennyson and Hall Caine were 
the theme of dissertations in 
the mining centres of the north 
and the pulpits of dissenting 
chapels. Never had books been 
so abundantly published or so 
widely read; the general aver- 
age of literary merit had never 
been so high; but this age of 
mediocrity passed away without 
having produced a single writer 
of original genius, or who ex- 
celled in the arts of elegant 
composition. With the vast 
increase of readers promoted 
by the spread of elementary 
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education, the social standing, 
as the monetary rewards, of 
authorship increased in equal 
proportion ; but this cause, while 
it lowered the standard of taste, 
at once inflamed the cupidity 
and diverted the ambitions of 
men of letters; and what once 
had been a single-minded de- 
votion degenerated into a trade, 
pursued rather for its accidental 
emoluments than for its in- 
trinsic charm. The rates of 
pay of novelists were quoted by 
the agents like the prices of 
stock on the Exchange, or the 
chances of a horse-race ; and he 
who, by economising his genius, 
might have been a_ master, 
squandered his stores in profuse 
over-production. With the ple- 
thora of books came a surfeit 
of commentaries on work which 
juster canons would have left 
to the revision of posterity. 
A cloud of critics, of antho- 
logists, and of log-rollers dark- 
ened the face of letters, and 
upon the decline of genius soon 
followed the corruption of taste. 
The last outrage upon the 
language of Shakespeare and 
Fielding was a swarm of peri- 
odical leaflets concocted of il- 
literate novelettes, unmeaning 
statistics, American jests, and 
infantile puzzles: they were 
consumed in prodigious quanti- 
ties by the lower orders, and, 
by ruining the business of those 
who purveyed sincere if not 
masterly compositions, contrib- 
uted more than any other cause 
to the debasement and final ex- 
tinction of English letters. 
With the proud spirit of 
empire sunk into the narrow 
greed of the shareholder; with 
physical force at its ebb, sports 
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corrupted, and martial spirit 
tamed ; with domestic business 
so organised that it stifled in- 
dividuality and fostered dis- 
honest miserliness among trad- 
ers, and invited the depravity 
of customers; with elegant 
manners and polite letters a 
tasteless echo of the half-for- 
gotten past—the British Empire 
entered upon the twentieth 
century under the gloomiest 
auspices. To the acuter eyes 
of succeeding generations that 
gloom is heightened by the re- 
flection that the mutterings of 
the coming earthquake were all 
unheard by contemporaries ; 
that they prided themselves on 
the greatness of their dominion, 
and hugged the specious per- 
fection of their civilisation. Yet 
decline was already accom- 
plished and irremediable, and 
fall was but too surely impend- 
ing. The fair city still stood, 
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but men were wanting within 
it. Vulgarity, mediocrity, and 
cheapness had warped and 
stunted the most generous na- 
tures. The minds of all were 
reduced to the same level, the 
high spirit of empire evapor- 
ated, and little interests, with 
sordid emotions, inspired every 
soul, Civilisation had com- 
pleted its work in the suppres- 
sion of the individual, and the 
British, the most virile of bar- 
barians, the most forward and 
energetic of mankind, were dis- 
sipated by their very virtues as 
the first to experience the dire 
results of its consummation. 
The diminutive stature of man- 
kind was daily sinking below 
the old standard; Britain was 
indeed peopled by a race of 
pigmies, and the puny breed 
awaited only the onset of the 
first crisis to become the woeful 
patient of defeat and ruin... . 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE MUHAMMADANS. 





A STUDY FROM THE LIFE. 


‘Swift through the sky the vessel of the Suras 
Sails up the fields of ether like an Angel ; 
Rich is the freight, O Vessel, that thou bearest ! 
Womanly goodness ; 
All with which Nature halloweth her daughters, 
Tenderness, truth and purity and meckness, 
Piety, patience, faith, and resignation, 
Love and devotement. 


Ship of the Gods ! 


How richly art thou laden ! 


Proud of the charge, thou voyagest rejoicing ; 
Clouds float around to honour thee, and Evening 
Lingers in Heaven.” 


THE sunset hour had come 
as I passed up the narrow track 
that skirted the river - bank, 
with a mob of villagers at my 
heels,—old men who had seen 
many strange things in the wild 
days before the coming of the 
white men, dull peasants who 
seemed too stolid and stupid to 
have ever seen anything at all, 
and swaggering youngsters, 
grown learned in the mysteries 
of reading and writing, fresh 
from our schools, and prepared 
at a moment’s notice to teach 
the wisest of the village elders 
the only proper manner in which 
an egg may be sucked. The 
rabble which every Malay vil- 
lage spews up nowadays when 
one chances to visit it is always 
composed of these elements,— 
the old men, whose wisdom is 
their own, and of its kind deep 
and wide; the middle-aged til- 
lers of the soil, who have no 
wisdom and desire none; the 
men of the younger generation, 
whose knowledge is borrowed 
and is extraordinarily imperfect 
of its kind. 

The glaring Eastern sun, 
sinking to its rest, blazed full 


—The Curse of Kehama. 


in my eyes, dazzling me, and 
thus I saw but dimly the figure 
that crossed the path in front 
of me, heading for the running 
water on my right. Silhou- 
etted blackly against the burn- 
ing disc in the west, it appeared 
to be the form of a woman, 
bowed nearly double beneath 
the weight of a burden slung 
in a cloth across her back—a 
burden far too heavy for her 
strength. This, alas! is a sight 
only too common in Asiatic 
lands; for if man must idle, 
women must work as well as 
weep until at last the time 
comes for the long, long sleep, 
under the spear-blades of the 
ldlang and the love- grass, in 
some shady nook in the little 
peaceful village burial-ground. 
Therefore I took no_ special 
notice of the figure moving 
painfully athwart the sun-glare 
ahead of me, until my arm was 
violently seized by the headman 
who was walking just behind me. 

“Have a care, Téan,” he 
cried. “Have a care. It is 
Minah and her man. It is the 
sickness that is not good, the 
evil sickness. Go not nigh to 
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her, Téan, lest some evil thing 
befall.” 

The instinct of the white 
man always bids him promptly 
disregard every warning that 
a native may give to him, and 
act in a manner diametrically 
opposed to that which a native 
may advise. This propensity 
has added considerably to the 
figures that represent the Euro- 
pean death-rate throughout 
Asia, and, incidentally, it has 
led to many of the acts of hero- 
ism that have won for English- 
men their Eastern empire. It 
has also set the native the hard 
task of deciding whether he is 
most astonished at the courage 
or the stupidity of the men 
who rule him. I have lived 
long enough among natives to 
know that there is generally a 
sound reason for any warnings 
that they may be moved to 
give; but Nature, as usual, was 
stronger than common - sense, 
so I shook my arm free from 
the headman’s grip, and walked 
up to the figure in front of me. 

It was, as I had seen, that of a 
woman bowed beneath a heavy 
burden—a woman still young, 
not ill-looking, and with the 
truest, most tenderly feminine 
eyes that I think I have ever 
chanced upon. I only noticed 
this later,—and perhaps a 
knowledge of her story helped 
them to quicken my percep- 
tions,—but at the moment my 
attention was completely ab- 
sorbed by the strange bundle 
which she bore. It was a 


shapeless thing wrapped in an 
old cloth, soiled and tattered 
and horribly stained, which was 
slung over the woman’s left 
shoulder, across her breast, and 
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under her right armpit. Out 
of the bundle, just above the 
base of the woman’s own neck, 
there protruded a head which 
lolled backwards as she moved 
—grey white in colour, hairless, 
sightless, featureless, formless, 
an object of horror and repul- 
sion. Near her shoulders two 
stumps, armed with ugly bosses 
at their tips, protruded from 
the bundle, motiveless limbs 
that swayed and gesticulated 
loosely ; near her own hips two 
similar members hung down 
almost to the ground, dangling 
limply as the woman walked— 
limbs that showed grey in the 
evening light, and ended in five 
whitish patches where the toes 
should have been. It was a 
leper far gone in the disease 
whom the woman was carrying 
riverwards. She did not pause 
when I spoke to her, rather she 
seemed to quicken her pace, and 
presently she and her burden, 
the shapeless head and limbs of 
the latter bobbing impotently 
as the jolts shook them, disap- 
peared down the shelving bank 
in the direction of the running 
water. 

I stood still where she had 
left me, horrified at what I had 
seen,—for lepers, or indeed de- 
formed people of any kind, are 
remarkably rare among the 
healthy Malay villagers, and 
the unexpected encounter had 
shocked and sickened me. Of 
the men in the group behind 
me, some laughed, one or two 
uttered a few words of cheap 
jeer and taunt, every one of them 
turned aside to spit solemnly in 
token that some unclean thing 
had been at hand, and the 
headman, newly appointed and 
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weighed upon by the sense of 
his responsibilities, whispered 
an apology in my ear. 

“Thy pardon, Tan,” he said. 
“Tis an ill-omened sight, and 
verily I crave thy forgiveness. 
It is not fitting that she should 
thus pass and repass athwart 
the track, walked in by such as 
thou art, bearing so unworthy 
a load. I hope that thou wilt 
pardon her and the village. 
Truly she is a bad woman thus 
to bring this shame upon our 
folk.” 

“Who is she?” I asked. 

“She is a woman of this 
village,—one devoid of shame. 
And behold this day she hath 
smudged soot upon the faces of 
all our folk by thus wantonly 
passing across thy path with 
her man, the leper, and pres- 
ently I will upbraid her,—yea, 
verily, I will upbraid her with 
pungent words!” 

“Is she also unclean?” I 
asked. 

“No, Tian, the evil sickness 
hath not fallen upon her—yet. 
But her man is sore stricken, 
and though we, who are of her 
blood, plead with her unceas- 
ingly, bidding her quit this man, 
as by Muhammad’s law she 
hath the right now to do, she 
will by no means hearken to 
our words; for, Tian, she is a 
woman of a hard and evil heart, 
very obstinate and headstrong.” 

He spoke quite simply the 
thought that was in his mind. 
In his eyes there was nothing of 
heroism, nothing of the glory of 
most tender womanhood, in the 
sight of this girl’s self-sacrifice : 
to him and to his fellows her 
conduct was merely a piece of 
rank folly, the wanton whim of 
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a woman deaf to the pleadings 
and persuasions of those who 
wished her well. He had even 
less sympathy with me when, 
regarding the matter from my 
own point of view, I spoke to 
him in her praise. 

“Of a truth,” I said, “this 
woman of thy village is greater 
than any of her kind of whom I 
have heard tell in all this land 
of Pahang. Thy village, O 
Pénghilu, hath a right to be 
proud of this leper’s wife. I 
charge thee say no word of 
reproach to her concerning the 
crossing of my path, and give 
her this—’tis but a small sum— 
and tell her that it is given in 
token of the honour in which I 
hold her.” 

This unexpected way of re- 
garding a matter, which had 
long been a topic of conver- 
sation in the village, was al- 
together unintelligible to the 
Malays about me; but most of 
them had long ago abandoned 
the task of trying to understand 
the strange motions of the 
European mind,-—an endeavour 
which they had become con- 
vinced was hopeless. Money, 
however, is a valuable and hon- 
ourable commodity, and what- 
ever else he may fail to appre- 
ciate, this is a matter well 
within the comprehension of the 
Malay of every class. Even in 
the minds of the simplest vil- 
lagers, the possession of any- 
thing which is likely to bring in 
cash inspires something near 
akin to awe, and therefore my 
small gift had the effect of im- 
mediately drying up the under- 
current of taunts and jeers at the 
expense of Minah and her hus- 
band which had been audible 
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among the headman’s followers 
ever since the strange pair had 
come into view. Moreover, as 
I knew full well, the fact that I 
had spoken of her with words 
of praise, and had backed my 
remarks with silver, would do 
much to increase the import- 
ance of, and add to the consider- 
ation shown to, this brave wife 
by the people among whom she 
lived. 

“Tell her also,” I said, as I 
got into my boat to begin the 
journey down stream—“ tell her 
also that if there be aught in 
which she standeth in need of 
my aid, now or hereafter, she 
hath but to come to me, or to 
send me word, and I will help 
her in her affliction according 
to the measure of my ability.” 

“Tan!” cried an assenting 
chorus of villagers, as my boat 
pushed out from the bank and 
my men seized their paddles 
for the homeward row. And 
thus ended my first encounter 
with Minah, the woman of the 
Muhammadans, whom neither 
the threats of the village elders, 
the advice of her relations, the 
tears and entreaties of her 
sisters, nor the invitations of 
those who would have wed 
with her, had power to lure 
away from the side of the 
shapeless wreck of humanity 
whom she called husband. 


Later, I made it my business 
to inquire from those who knew 
concerning this woman and her 
circumstances, and all that I 
learned tended to increase the 
admiration which from the be- 
ginning I had felt for her. 

Like all Malay women, she 
had been married when hardly 
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more than a child to a man 
whom she had barely seen—to 
whom, prior to her wedding, 
she would not for her life have 
been guilty of the indecency of 
speaking a syllable. On a cer- 
tain day she had been decked 
out in all the finery and gold 
ornaments that her people could 
borrow from their neighbours 
for many miles around, had 
been placed upon a dais side 
by side with the man she was 
to wed, and had remained 
there in an agony of cramped 
limbs and painful embarrass- 
ment while the village-folk — 
who represented all the world 
of which she had any know- 
ledge—ate their fill of the rich 
viands set before them, and 
thereafter chanted discordantly 
many verses from the Kuran 
in sadly mispronounced Arabic. 
This terrible publicity, for one 
who had hitherto been kept in 
utter seclusion on the pdra, or 
shelf-like upper apartment, of 
her father’s house, almost de- 
prived the dazed little girl of 
her faculties ; and she had been 
too abjectly frightened even to 
cry, far less to lift her eyes 
from her scarlet finger-tips, on 
which the henna showed like 
blood-stains, to steal a glimpse 
of the man to whose tender 
mercies her parents were sur- 
rendering her. 

Then, the wedding over with 
all its attendant ceremonies, for 
days she had been utterly miser- 
able. She was horribly afraid 
of her new lord, terrified almost 
to death, like a little bird in 
the hand of its captor. To 


this poor child, not yet in her 
“’teens,” a man and a stranger 
was much what the ogre of the 
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fairy tales is to the imagina- 
tion of other little girls of about 
the same age in our nurseries 
at home,—a creature all-power- 
ful, cruel, relentless, against 
whose monstrous strength her 
puny efforts at resistance could 
nought avail. All women who 
are wives by contract, rather 
than by inclination, experience 
something of this agony of fear 
when first they find themselves 
at the mercy of a man; but for 
the girls of a Muhammadan 
population this instinctive dread 
of the husband has a tenfold 
force. During all the days of 
her life the woman of the Mu- 
hammadans has seen the power 
of the man undisputed and un- 
checked by the female members 
of his household; she has seen, 
perhaps, her own mother put 
away, after many years of 
faithfulness and love, because 
her charms have faded and her 
lord had grown weary of her; 
she has seen the married women 
about her cowed by a word, or 
even a look, from the man who 
holds in his hands an absolute 
right to dispose of his wife’s 
destiny; she has watched the 
men eating their meals apart— 
alone, if no other member of 
the masculine sex chanced to 
be present,—because, forsooth, 
women are deemed to be un- 
worthy to partake of food with 
their superiors ; and as a result 
of all these things, the woman of 
the Muhammadans has learned 
to believe from her heart that, 
in truth, man is fashioned in a 
mould more honourable than 
that in which the paltry folk 
of her own sex are cast,—that 
he is indeed nobler, higher, 
greater in every way than 
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woman; and thus as she looks 
ever upwards at him the man 
dazzles her, and fills her simple, 
trustful soul with fear and awe. 

So poor little Minah had 
been frightened out of her wits 
by the bare thought of being 
handed over to a husband for 
his service and pleasure, and 
her gratitude to her man had 
been extravagant and passion- 
ate in its intensity when she 
found that he was unchangingly 
kind and tender to her. Yor 
Mamat, the man to whom 
this poor child had been so 
early mated, was a_ gentle, 
kind-hearted, tender-mannered 
fellow, a typical villager of the 
interior, lazy, indolent, and 
pleasure - loving, but courteous 
of manner, soft of speech, and 
caressing by instinct as are 
so many folk of the kindly 
Malayan stock. He too, per- 
haps, had been moved with 
pity for the wild-eyed little 
girl, who trembled when she 
addressed him in quavering 
monosyllables, and he found a 
new pleasure in soothing and 
petting her. And thus, little 
by little, his almost paternal 
feeling for his child-wife turned 
in due season to a man’s strong 
love, and awoke in her breast 
a woman’s passionate and en- 
thusiastic devotion. So Mamat 
and Minah were happy for a 
space, although no children 
were born to them, and Minah 
fretted secretly, when the hut 
was still at night-time, for she 
knew that there was truth in 
what the women of the village 
whispered, saying that no wife 
might hope to hold the fickle 
heart of a man unless there 
were baby fingers to add their 
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clutching grip to her own des- 
perate but feeble graspings. 
Two or three seasons had 
come and gone since the “ Feast 
of the Becoming One” had 
joined Mémat and Minah to- 
gether as man and wife. The 
rich yellow crop in the rice- 
field had been reaped labori- 
ously ear by ear, and the good 
grain had been garnered. The 
ploughs had been set agoing 
once more across the dry 
meadows, and in the swamps 
the buffaloes had been made 
to dance clumsily by yelling, 
sweating men, until the soft 
earth had been kneaded into a 
quagmire. Then the planting 
had begun, and later all the 
village had marked with in- 
tense interest the growth and 
the development of the crop, 
till once more the time had 
arrived for the reaping, and 
again the ugly bark rice-stores 
were full to overflowing with 
fat yellow grain. Minah and 
Mamat had aided in the work 
of cultivation, and had watched 
Nature giving birth to her 
myriad offspring with unfail- 
ing regularity, and still no 
little feet pattered over the 
lath flooring of their hut, no 
little voice made merry music 
in their compound. Mamat 
seemed to have become more 
melancholy than of old, and 
he frequently returned from 
the fields complaining of fever, 
and lay down to rest tired and 
depressed. Minah tended him 
carefully, with gentle loving 
hands, but she told herself 
that the day was drawing 


near which would bring the 
co-wife, who should bear sons 
to her husband, to oust her 
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from Mamat’s heart. There- 
fore, when her man was absent, 
she would weep furtively as she 
sat alone among the cooking- 
pots in the empty hut, and 
many were the vows of rich 
offerings to be devoted to the 
shrines of the local saints if 
only the joy of motherhood 
might be hers, 

One afternoon Mamat came 
back to the hut, and, as was his 
wont,—for he was ever tender 
to his childless wife, and anxious 
to aid her in her work,—he fell 
to boiling water at the little 
mud fireplace at the back of 
the central living-room, where 
Minah was cooking the evening 
meal, While he was so engaged 
his masculine fingers touched 
the pot clumsily, causing it to 
tip off the iron tripod upon 
which it had been resting. The 
boiling water streamed over the 
fingers of his right hand, and 
Minah screamed shrilly in sym- 
pathy for the pain which she 
knew that he must be enduring; 
but Mamat looked up at her 
with wondering eyes. 

“What ails thee, Little 
One?” he asked without a 
trace of suffering in his voice. 

“The water is boiling hot,” 
cried Minah. “Ya Allah! 
How evil is my destiny that 
because, unlike other men, thou 
wouldst stoop to aid me in my 
work, so great a hurt hath be- 
fallen thee! O, Weh, Weh, my 
heart is very sad because this 
trouble hath come to thee. Let 
me bind thy fingers; see, here 
is oil and much rag, clean and 
soft.” 

“What ails thee, Little 
One?” Mamat asked again, 
staring at her uncomprehend- 
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ingly. “I have suffered no 
hurt. The water was cold. 
See, I am unharmed. Look 
at my fing——” 

His voice faltered, then his 
speech broke off, trailing away 
into inarticulate sounds, while 
he sat staring stupidly in 
mingled astonishment and fear 
at his scalded hands. The little 
hut was reeking with the odour 
sent up by that peeling skin 
and flesh. 

“ What thing is this, Minah?” 
he asked presently in an awed 
whisper. “What thing is this, 
for in truth I felt no pain, and 
even now, though for certain 
the water is boiling, since my 
fingers are all a-frizzle, no pang 
hath come to me? What is it, 
Minah?” 

Minah looked at the ugly 
hand her husband held out for 
her inspection, and she was as 
bewildered as he. “ Perchance 
"tis some magic that thou hast 
learned that maketh the fire 
powerless to harm thee,” she 
said simply. Magic is too com- 
mon and everyday a thing in 
the Malay peninsula for either 
Minah or Mamat to see any- 
thing extravagant in the idea. 
MAamat, indeed, felt rather flat- 
tered by the suggestion; but 
none the less he denied having 
had any dealings with the 
spirits, and for some weeks he 
thought little more about the 
discovery of his strange insen- 
sibility to pain. The sores on 
his hands, however, did not 
heal, and at length matters 
began to look serious, since he 
could no longer do his proper 
share of work in the fields) By 
Minah’s advice the aid of a local 
medicine man of some repute 
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was had recourse to, and for 
days the little house was noisy 
with the sound of old-world 
incantations, and redolent of 
heavy odours arising from the 
strange spices burning in the 
wizard’s brazier. Mamat, too, 
went abroad with his hands 
stained all manner of unnatural 
hues, and was deprived of most 
of the few things which render 
his rice palatable to an up- 
country Malay. 

For some weeks, as is: the 
manner of his kind both in 
Kurope and Asia, the medicine 
man struggled with the disease 
he half recognised, but lacked 
the courage to name; and when 
at length disguise was no longer 
possible, it was to Minah that 
he told the truth—told it with 
the crude and brutal bluntness 
which natives, and country-folk 
all over the world, keep for the 
breaking of ill tidings. He lay 
in wait for her by the little 
bathing-hut on the river-bank, 
where Minah was wont to fill 
the gourds with water for her 
house, and he began his tale 
at once, without preface or 
preparation. 

“Sister, it is the evil sick- 
ness,” hesaid. ‘ Without doubt 
it is the sickness that is not 
good. For me, I can do nought 
to aid this man of thine; where- 
fore give me the money that is 
due to me, and suffer me to 
depart, for I also greatly fear 
to contract the evil. And, sis- 
ter, it were well for thee to 
make shift to seek a divorce 
from Mamat speedily, as is 
permitted in such cases by the 
law, lest thou in like manner 
shouldst become afflicted with 
the sickness; for this evil is 
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one that can in nowise be 
medicined, even if Pétéra Gdru 
himself were to take a hand 
in the charming away of the 
bad humours.” 

No one in Asia ever names 
leprosy. It is spoken of but 
rarely, and then by all manner 
of euphemisms, lest hearing its 
name pronounced, it should 
seek out the speaker and abide 
with him for ever. But when 
the words “the evil sickness” 
sounded in her ears, Minah 
understood, with a violent 
shock of most complete com- 
prehension ; and, alas for frail 
human nature, her first thought 
was for herself, and it sent a 
throb of relief, almost of joy, 
pulsing through her. Her man 
was a leper! No woman would 
now be found to wed with him ; 
no co-wife would come into her 
life to separate her from her 
husband ; barren and childless 
though she be, the man she 
loved would be hers for all his 
days, and no one would arise to 
dispute her right, her sole right, 
to love and tend and cherish 
him. The medicine man turned 
away, and walked slowly up 
the path by the river- bank 
counting the coppers in his 
hand, and she stood where he 
had left her gazing after him, a 
prey to a number of conflicting 
emotions. Then a realisation 
of the pity of it overwhelmed 
her,—a yearning, aching pity 
for the man she loved,—and in 
an agony of self-reproach she 
threw herself face downward on 
the ground, among the warm, 
damp grasses, and prayed pas- 
sionately and inarticulately,— 
prayed to the Leprosy itself, 
as though it were a sentient 
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being, entreating it, if indeed it 
must have a victim, to take her 
and to spare her husband. She 
had not been taught, as Chris- 
tian women are, to turn to God 
in the hour of her despair; and 
though she breathed out prayer 
and plaint as she lay upon the 
damp earth and tore at the lush 
grass, her thoughts were never 
for a moment directed heaven- 
wards. She was a woman of 
the Muhammadans, unskilled in 
letters, ignorant utterly of the 
teachings of her faith, and, like 
all her people, she was a Malay 
first, and a follower of the 
Prophet accidentally, and as 
it were by an afterthought. 
Therefore her cry was raised to 
the Demon of Leprosy, to the 
Spirits of Wind and Air, and 
to all manner of Unclean Crea- 
tures who should find no place 
in the mythology of a true 
believer. The old-world super- 
stitions, the natural religion of 
the Malays before ever the 
Arab missionaries came to tam- 
per with their simple paganism, 
always come uppermost in the 
native mind in time of stress or 


‘trouble, just as it is the natural 


man—the savage—that rises to 
the surface, through no matter 
what superimposed strata of 
conventionalism, in moments of 
strong emotion. But these 
things had power to help 
Minah but little, to comfort her 
not at all, and any strength 
that she gained during that 
hour which she spent prone, in 
agony and alone, came to her 
from her own brave and tender 
heart,—that fountain of willing 
self - sacrifice and unutterable 
tenderness, the heart of a good 
and a pure woman. 
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The evening sun was sink- 
ing redly when at last Minah 
gathered herself together, re- 
arranged her tumbled hair and 
crumpled garments with deft 
feminine fingers, and turned 
her face towards her home. 
The moon had risen, and was 
pouring down its floods of pure 
light, softening and etherealis- 
ing all upon which it shone, and 
penetrating the chinks of the 
wattled walls in little jets and 
splashes of brightness, when 
Minah, tenderly caressing ‘the 
head of her husband, which lay 
pillowed on her breast, whis- 
pered in his ears the words 
which revealed to him the full 
measure of his calamity. No 
more awful message can come 
to any man than that which 
makes known to him that he 
had been stricken by leprosy, 
that foulest, most repulsive, and 
least merciful of all incurable 
diseases; and Mamat, as he 
listened to his wife’s whispered 
speech, cowered and trembled 
in the semi-darkness of the 
hut, and now and again, as he 
rocked his body to and fro, to 
and fro restlessly, he gave vent 
to a low sob of concentrated 
pain very pitiful to hear. 
Leprosy has a strange power 
to blight a man utterly, to rob 
him alike of the health and the 
cleanliness of his body, and of 
the love which has made life 
sweet to him; for when the 
terror falls upon any one, even 
those who loved him best in 
the days when he was whole 
too often turn from him in 
loathing and fear. As slowly 
and with pain Mamat began 
to understand clearly, and 
understanding to realise the 





full meaning of the words that 
fell from his wife’s lips, he 
drew hurriedly away from her, 
despite her restraining hands, 
and sat huddled up in a corner 
of the hut weeping the hard, 
deep-drawn tears that come to 
a grown man in the hour of 
his trial, bringing no relief, but 
merely adding one pang more 
to the intensity of his suffering. 
Vaguely he told himself that 
since Minah must be filled 
with horror at his lightest 
touch, since she would now 
most surely leave him, as she 
had a right to do, he owed it 
to himself, and to what little 
remnant of self-respect remained 
to him, that the first signal for 
withdrawal should be made by 
him. It would help to ease the 
path which she must tread, the 
path that was to lead her away 
from him for ever, if from the 
beginning he showed her plainly 
that he expected nothing but 
desertion,—that she was free to 
go, to leave him, that he was 
fully prepared for the words 
that should tell him of her in- 
tention, though for the moment 
they still remained unspoken. 
Therefore, though Minah drew 
near to him, he repulsed her 
gently, and retired yet farther 
into the depth of the shadows, 
saying warningly 

“ Have a care, lest thou also 
becomest infected with the 
evil.” 

Again Minah moved towards 
him, with arms outstretched as 
though to embrace him, and 
again he evaded her. A little 
moonbeam, struggling through 
the interstices of the wattled 
walls, fell full upon her face, 
and revealed to him her eyes 
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dewy with tears and yearning 
upon him with a great love. 
The sight was so unexpected 
that it came to him with the 
violence of a blow, sending a 
strange thrill through all his 
ruined body, and tightening 
something that seemed to grip 
his heart, so that he panted for 
breath like one distressed with 
running. 

“Have a care!” he cried 
again, but Minah took no heed 
of his warning. 

“What care I?” she cried. 
“What care 1? Thinkest thou 
that my love is so slight a thing 
that it will cleave to thee only 
in the days of thy prosperity ? 
Am I like unto a woman of 
the town, one who loveth only 
when all be well, and the silver 
dollars be many and bright? 
Am I such a one, who hath no 
care save only for herself? O 
Mamat, my man of mine! 
After these years that we have 
lived together in love dost thou 
know me so little, me thy wife, 
that thou thinkest that I will 
willingly leave thee because, 
forsooth, the evil spirits have 
caused this trouble to befall 
thee? Weh, I love thee, I love 
thee, I love thee, and in truth 
I cannot live without thee! 
Come to me, Weh, come to me.” 
And again she held out her 
arms towards him, entreating 
tenderly. 

For long Mamat_ resisted, 
fighting against the temptation 
sturdily for the sake of the love 
that he bore her, but at length 
the longing for human sym- 
pathy and for comfort in his 
great affliction—a desire which, 
in time of trouble, a man feels 
as instinctively as does the 
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little child that having come 
by some hurt runs to its mother 
to be petted into forgetfulness 
of the pain—proved too strong 
for him, and he sank down, 
sobbing unrestrainedly, with his 
head in Minah’s lap, and her soft 
hands fondling and caressing 
him. 

And thus it came about 
that Minah made the great 
sacrifice, which in a manner 
was to her no sacrifice, and 
her husband brought himself 
to accept what to him was 
more precious than anything 
upon earth. 


Two or three years slid by after 
this, and as Minah watched 
her husband she marked the 
subtle chanyes of the disease 
to which he was a _ prey 
working their cruel will upon 
him. He had been far gone 
in the disease even before the 
medicine man had mustered 
courage to name it, and for 
many months after the dis- 
covery little change was notice- 
able. Then, as is its wont, 
the leprosy, as though ashamed 
of such prolonged inactivity, 
took a stride forward, then 
halted again, then advanced 
once more, but this time with 
more lagging feet, then came 
to a standstill for a space, 
then moved onward yet again. 
Thus, though the alterations 
wrought by the ravages of the 
disease were cruel and terrible, 
to Minah, who marked each 
change take place gradually, 
step by step, beneath her eyes, 
underlying the grey feature- 
less face, in the blind eye- 
sockets, the aimless swaying 
limbs that were now mere 
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stumps, she saw as clearly as 
of old the face, the glance, 
the gestures that had _ been 
those of her husband, and 
seeing this she loved this 
formless thing with the old 
passion of devotion and _ ten- 
derness. He was utterly de- 
pendent on her now. Twice 
daily she bore him on_ her 
back down to the river’s edge, 
and bathed him with infinite 
care. To her there seemed 
nothing remarkable in_ the 
act. She had done it for 
the first time one day long 
ago when his feet were pecu- 
liarly sore and uncomfortable, 
had done it laughingly half 
in jest, and he had laughed 
too, joining in her merriment. 
But now it was the only 
means of conveying him river- 
wards, and she carried him on 
her back unthinkingly, as a 
matter of course. In_ the 
same way she had come to 
dress and feed him, first half 
laughingly, before there was 
any real necessity for such 
help, but latterly his limbs 
had grown to be so_ useless 
that without her aid he would 
have gone naked and have 
died of starvation. Allah or 
the Spirits—Minah was never 
sure which of the twain had 
the larger share in the arrange- 
ments of her world—had not 
seen fit to send her a child in 
answer to her prayer, but she 
never lamented the fact now. 
Was not Mamat husband and 
child in one? And did she 
not empty all the stores of her 
love, both wifely and motherly, 
upon him, who needed her 
more sorely than a baby could 
have done, and loved her with 


the strength of a man and 
with the simplicity of a child? 
She never knew fatigue when 
Mamat needed tending; she 
never knew sorrow when he 
was free from pain; she asked 
for no joy save that of being 
near him. All the womanli- 
ness in her nature, purified 
and intensified by her sad 
experience, rose up in the 
heart of this daughter of the 
Muhammadans, fortifying her 
in trial, blinding her to the 
nobility of her own self-sac- 
rifice, obliterating utterly all 
thought of her own comfort, 
her own feelings and desires, 
filling her with a great con- 
tent, and making the squalor 
of her life a thing most beau- 
tiful. Her only sorrow was 
that she was often forced to 
absent herself from the house 
in order to take the share in 
the field- work which, under 
happier circumstances, should 
have been performed by her 
husband; but the kindly vil- 
lagers, who pitied her in their 
hearts, though they could not 
repress an occasional jeer at 
her eccentric devotion to a 
leper, lightened her tasks for 
her as much as was possible, 
so that she found her fields 
tilled, the crop weeded, and 
the precious rice grain stored, 
with so little labour on her 
part that the whole operation 
appeared to have been done, 
as it were, automatically. And 
thus Minah and her man spent 
many years of the life which 
even the Demon of Leprosy 
had been powerless to rob of 
all its sweetness. 


It was some years after the 
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white men had entered Pahang 
for the purpose of quieting that 
troubled land that a new grief 
came to Minah, tightening her 
heart-strings with an anxiety 
hitherto undreamed of. Men 
whispered in the villages that 
the strange pale-faced folk who 
now ruled the land had many 
laws unknown to the old rajas, 
unhallowed by custom, not 
beautified by age or tradition, 
and that one of these provided 
for the segregation of lepers. 
At first Minah could not believe 
her ears when the village elders, 
mumbling their discontent con- 
cerning a thousand lying ru- 
mours, spoke also of this meas- 
ure, which, so men said, was 
very shortly to become law in 
the State of Pahang. What? 
Separate her from her man? 
Tear him away from her, leav- 
ing her desolate and utterly 
alone, while he, having none to 
tend him, would die miserably, 
crying vainly for her in the 
tones that none but she could 
now interpret? An agony of 
consternation racked her at the 
picture which the words of the 
village elders conjured up. She 
was wellnigh distraught with 
fear, but in her heart there was 
also a wild desire to fight to the 
death to save her man from 
this bitter wrong, to fight as 
does the tigress in defence of her 
little ones, 

Minah managed with some 
difficulty to persuade and bribe 
an old crone to tend Mamat for 
a day or two. Then she set off 
for Kuala Lipis, the town at 
which the white men, she had 
heard men say, had their head- 
quarters. Until she started 
upon this journey she had never 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. M. 
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left her own village, and to her 
the twenty odd miles of river 
that separated her home from 
the town were a road of won- 
der through an_ undiscovered 
country. The ordered streets of 
the town; the brick buildings, 
in which the Chinese traders 
had their shops; the lamp-posts ; 
the native policemen standing at 
the corners of the road—shame- 
less folk, who wore trousers but 
no protecting sdrong; the vast 
block of Government offices, for 
to her this far-from-imposing 
pile seemed a stupendous piece 
of architecture ; the made road, 
smooth and metalled,—the won- 
der and the strangeness of it all 
dazed and frightened her. What 
could the white men, who had 
so many marvellous things, want 
with her poor man, the leper, 
that they should desire to take 
him from her? Ah, it was 
cruel, cruel, more merciless and 
wanton than any of the deeds of 
the old rijas, concerning which 
men still told grisly tales with 
bated breath ! 

She asked for me, since I had 
bade her come to me in trouble, 
and presently she made her way 
along the unfamiliar roads to 
the big house on the river-bank, 
round which the forest clustered 
so closely in the beauty that no 
hand was suffered to destroy. 
She sat upon the matting on 
my study floor, awed at the 
strangeness of it all, looking at 
me plaintively out of those great 
eyes of hers, and weeping fur- 
tively. She had the simple 
faith of one who has lived all 
his days in the same spot, 
whither few strangers go, where 
each man knows his neighbour 
and his neighbour’s affairs. It 
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never occurred to her that her 
words might need explanation 
or preface of any kind, in order 
that they might be rendered 
intelligible, and as she looked 
at me, she sobbed out her prayer, 
“O suffer me to keep my man 
and my children, O suffer them 
not to be taken from me! 
Allah, Téan, suffer me to keep 
my man and my children!” 

I knew, of course, that she 
spoke of her “man and her 
children ” simply for the sake of 
decorum, since it is coarse and 
indecent, in the eyes of an up- 
country woman, to speak of her 
husband alone, even though she 
be childless ; but for the moment 
I supposed that she was the 
wife of some man accused of a 
crime, who had come to me 
seeking the aid I had not the 
power to give. 

“What has thy man done?” 
I asked. 

“Done, Tian? What could 
he do, seeing that he is as one 
dead? Unless one lifted him 
he could not move. But suffer 
him not to be taken from me. 
He is all I have, all I have, and 
in truth I cannot live without 
him. I shall die, Téan, I shall 
die, if thou dost suffer this thing 
to come to pass.” 

Then suddenly the mist ob- 
scuring my memory rolled away, 
and I saw the face of the woman, 
as I had seen it once before, 
straining under a terrible burden 
on the banks of the Jélai river, 
with the red sky and the dark 
green of the foliage making a 
background against which it 
stood revealed. Then at last 
I understood, and the sight of 
this woman’s distress moved me 
strangely. 
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“Have no fear, sister,” I 
said. “Thy man shall not be 
taken from thee if I can do 
aught to prevent it. Who is 
it that seeks to separate thee 
from him?” 

“Men say that it is an order.” 
To the Oriental an order is a 
kind of impersonal monster, 
invincible and impartial, a 
creature that respects no man 
and is cruel to all alike. 

“ Have no fear,” I said. “It 
is true that I have bidden the 
headman of the villages report 
as to the number of those 
afflicted by the evil sickness, 
but in this land of Pahang the 
number is very small, the infec- 
tion does not spread, and 
therefore, sister, have no fear, 
hearken to my words, the Gov- 
ernment hath no desire to sep- 
arate thee from thy man. Re- 
turn in peace to thy home, and 
put all fear away, and if aught 
cometh to trouble thee, I am at 
hand to listen to thy plaint.” 

The lives of all of us, we men 
whom Fate has exiled to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, 
hold many days in which Dis- 
content, born of an aching long- 
ing for all the things from which 
we are severed, and the Despair 
that the question Cui Bono? 
Cui Bono? brings to life, play 
at battledore and shuttlecock 
with our tired hearts. They 
are evil days, weary and dark, 
and we fight through them as 
best we can, we who are blessed 
with stamina, while they cram 
our churchyards with the bones 
of those amongst us who are 
fashioned too delicately for such 
rough handling. These dark 
hours of the exile are a trial 
which can never be appreciated 
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by any one who has not him- 
self been subjected to the cruel 
strain, They crush the spirit 
from out the heart, and make 
life for the moment an empty 
thing and vain. At such times 
I like to seek comfort in the rec- 
ollection of the few brown faces 
into which some word or action 
of mine has brought the light 
that otherwise had not been 
; kindled, and it is then that 
Minah’s face rises before my 
mind’s eye, her features trans- 
formed by an ecstasy of relief, 
her great soft eyes dewy with 
j unshed tears, her lips trying 
; vainly to speak the words of 
gratitude which the strength 
and violence of her emotions 
will not suffer her to utter. I 
had done nothing for her? 
True, but to her it seemed as 
though I had given her back all 
the joy in life, had turned her 
world from sombre indigo to 
gorgeous rose-colour in the 
space of a moment. I had done 
nothing truly; but it is some- 
thing to have been the means 
of bringing a look such as that 
to the face of a good woman. In 
the memory I find compensation 
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for much, nor care greatly if 
some there be to whom such a 
feeling may appear ridiculous, 


So Minah returned to her 
home with joy in her heart and 
that glad look upon her face ; 
and in that secluded up-country 
village, not twenty miles from 
the place where I sit writing 
these lines, she still toils un- 
ceasingly, tending the wrecked 
creature, that is still to her the 
man she loves, with unfailing 
tenderness and care. Men say 
that he can live but a few 
months longer, and it wrings 
my heart to think of what the 
loss will be to Minah when, to 
use the Malayan idiom, “the 
order comes” to her man. In 
that hour of utter desolation and 
profound loneliness no human 
voice will have the power to 
bring that beautiful look of 
gladness back to Minah’s eyes ; 
and of a Divine Voice this 
daughter of the Muhammadans, 
in spite of her pure soul and 
her brave heart, has no know- 
ledge from which to seek con- 
solation. 

HvGH CLIFFORD. 
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‘©Wuat charm can soothe our melan- 
choly, 
What art can wash our grief away ?” 


is unquestionably the problem 
of the day, and happy will be 
the literary agent who can solve 
it. Our writers have become 
grave as judges, and their occa- 
sional deviations into the sadly 
humorous are received with the 
lenient enthusiasm of a wearied 
court - room. <A live rabbit 
under the partially exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump exhibits 
a melancholy excitement that is 
almost equalled in pathos by the 
conduct of the general reader in 
the present rarefied atmosphere 
of humour. We are fain to 
laugh at the most unconsidered 
trifles. To such a pass have 
we come, that men have re- 
cently been seen to smile at 
Mr Frank Harris’s Shake- 
spearian criticism, and to laugh 
immoderately at Canon Rawns- 
ley’s daily sonnet. The only 
fear is that Mr Jerome and his 
merry men should again take 
advantage of our necessity. We 
want humour, it is true; but 
heaven protect us from a re- 
crudescence of the late New 
Humour, which, after all, was 
never really “new,” but only 
an Anglified and diluted form 
of the Transatlantic substitute 
for wit. Oh for an hour of 
Thackeray or Dickens! But 
Melancholy, it would seem, has 
marked us for her own. 

We had fondly harboured the 
delusion that the problem novel 
had gone to its long home with 
the trunk-maker, and lo! it is 
with us again in a subtly dis- 
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guised but no less baneful form. 
Having toyed with adultery, 
our lady novelists seem to have 
become enamoured of suicide. 
Mrs Humphry Ward made 
away with her latest heroine, 
and that none too soon. We 
contemplated the change with 
an equanimity which we cannot 
profess to feel for the new 
writer who has recently, in a 
work of great ability, put the 
justification of suicide forward 
as ‘The Open Question.’ The 
ability of the book, and, alas! 
its earnestness, are only too 
apparent ; but neither of these 
can extenuate the offence of an 
author who, appealing to a 
popular audience, dares lightly 
to tamper with the very founda- 
tions of morality, and vitiates 
the public mind with a study 
in mental pathology, tricked 
out in the guise of fiction. We 
do not envy C. E. Raimond her 
responsibility. It is a fascinat- 
ing subject, truly! the painfully 
minute record of two neurotic 
and decadent lovers who marry 
for mutual gratification, and 
resolve to die together before 
their hereditary curse can be 
bequeathed to another genera- 
tion. A brave and inspiriting 
gospel this, which to the ques- 
tion whether life is worth living 
answers, Yes—provided that we 
realise clearly that the duration 
of life is in our own hands. A 
more pitiful shadow of a man 
than Ethan Gano never trod 
the stage of feminine fiction, 
and were it not for the insidious 
moral of his puling life, we 


should heartily applaud the 
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closing scene where — much 
against his own will, be it said 
—he finally “steers for the 
Sunset.” The only redeem- 
ing character in the book is 
brave old Mrs Gano, a mother 
worthy of a Gracchus, and all 
too tolerant of her own miser- 
able brood. “You walk in 
darkness,” said the old woman 
on her deathbed. “Not the 
fear of God—that’s tonic—but 
in the fear of pain. Oh, I’ve 
watched this phase of modern 
life. It’s been coming, coming 
for years. The world to-day is 
crushed and whining under a 
load of sentimentality. People 
presently will be afraid to move, 
lest they do or receive some 
hurt.” The vigorous excellence 
shown in the drawing of this 
character leaves a loophole of 
escape for C. E. Raimond, in 
that it sometimes raises a doubt 
whether we are to read her con- 
trariwise, and regard the book 
as a satire of decadence. But 
this is only a charitable and for- 
lorn hope; and if it be correct, it 
but serves to show that she has 
handled deadly weapons which 
she cannot use without en- 
dangering the public safety. 
There is only one natural in- 
terpretation of her book, and it 
is fraught with the poisonous 
air of a hothouse philosophy. 

Thackeray, we stake the re- 
putation of ‘Maga’ on it, knew 
a great deal more about the 
humour and the tragedy of hu- 
man life than C. E. Raimond ; 
and to all poor souls who have 
read ‘The Open Question’ we 
would commend his summary 
of problem fiction as a sovereign 
antidote :— 


‘* Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter ; 
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Would you know how first he met 
her? 
She was cutting bread-and-butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And, for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread-and-butter.” 


Weare bound to say, however, 
that recent fiction also offers us 
several excellent antidotes for 
this nauseating stuff, and we 
deemed ourselves fortunate when 
chance made us acquainted with 
the tenth edition of the story of 
‘Isabel Carnaby ’—a most viva- 
cious and entertaining book. It 
has all the charm, if all the faults, 
of youth, and we gladly forgive 
a conventional plot for so much 
sprightly dialogue. Miss Fow- 
ler—to use the latest Fleet 
Street jargon—has “arrived,” 
and “should go far”; but we 
would respectfully suggest that 
she would go still farther were 
she to cease to use “like” for 
“as,” and were she to add to 
the many “excellencies” of her 
work the purely masculine vir- 
tue of correct spelling. Some 
of the same magic of youth 
which gives its perennial charm 
to ‘Mona Maclean’ has dis- 
appeared from Graham Tra- 
vers’s ‘Windyhaugh’; but we 
are fully recompensed by an 
infinitely more matured skill, a 
more subtle humour, a _pro- 
founder insight into life. There 
is perhaps enough and to spare 
of psychology in Dr Todd’s 
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remarkable book, but it is all 
of the right kind ; and there is 
not in English fiction a more 
careful and penetrating analysis 
of the evolution of a woman’s 
mind than is given in Wilhel- 
mina Galbraith. But ‘Windy- 
haugh’ is not a book in which 
there is only one “star” and a 
crowd of “supers.” Every 
character is limned with the 
conscientious care that bespeaks 
the true artist, and the analyt- 
ical interest of the novel is 
rigorously kept in its proper 
place as only one element in a 
delightful story. It is a su- 
premely interesting and whole- 
some book, and in an age when 
excellence of technique has 
reached a remarkable level, 
‘Windyhaugh’ compels  ad- 
miration for its brilliancy of 
style. 

Dr Todd paints on a large 
canvas, but she has a true sense 
of proportion —the want of 
which alone prevents Mr Eden 
Philpott’s ‘Children of the Mist’ 
from being one of the finest 
novels of its year. The roman- 
tic atmosphere he has and all 
the literary endowment, but he 
has smothered a brilliant novel 
under a plethora of detail. As 
compared with either of these, 
Miss May Sinclair is a minia- 
turist ; but it would be difficult 
to praise too highly her bril- 
liantly clean-cut portraiture, 
and her bold and _ successful 
handling of an unattractive 
subject, in ‘Mr and Mrs Nevill 
Tyson.’ The story is a little 
masterpiece, and the literary 
epicure will find a rich feast in 
its gracefully easy and pungent- 
ly witty style. But of all the 
literary feats of the year one of 
the most remarkable has surely 
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been achieved by Mr Alfred 
Ollivant, who has contrived to 
make a most absorbing story 
out of but three characters— 
two of them being sheep-dogs 
and the other an irascible little 
Scotsman. We are not sur- 
prised to see that Mr Ollivant 
has also been duly told that he 
will “go far,” for we are almost 
ready to go the length of saying 
that in ‘Owd Bob’ he has 
already “been and gone and 
doue it.” Red Wull and Owd 
Bob are the best dogs on paper, 
and we honestly prefer them 
to most of their human con- 
temporaries in fiction. If we 
have a fault to find, it is that 
Mr Ollivant, like Landseer, de- 
bases his dogs by making them 
too human for an ordinary 
kennel; and we should have 
liked Owd Bob all the better 
had he been less circumspect 
and gentlemanly in his walk 
and conversation in life. None 
the less, the death of Red Wull 
is Homeric. 

The year of grace 1898 will 
stand out prominently in the 
literary history of Poor Jack. 
Once more the spirit of the age 
has found literary expression, 
and the result is a whole revolv- 
ing bookcaseful of literature, 
highly charged with the spirit 
of Imperialism. Taking it all 
in all, the literature is worthy 
of the sentiment. The keynote 
is struck on “ Drake’s Drum,” a 
magnificent song by Mr Henry 
Newbolt, which will ensure him 
a place in all future an- 
thologies side by side with 
Thomas Campbell. “ The 
Fighting Temeraire” and “The 
Ballad of the Bold Menelaus ” 
are only a degree less success- 
ful, and throughout all three 
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there runs a haunting rhythm 
that will swing them worthily 
into immortality. Mr Newbolt 
may surely be content, and we 
are sorry to find him flogging 
and spurring his jaded muse. 
Only once or twice in a lifetime 
can he hope to reach so high a 
mark, and he imperils his own 
reputation by presenting—ay, 
and representing — his un- 
doubted masterpieces in a set- 
ting of uninspired and un- 
worthy doggerel. With a com- 
manding rhythm Mr Newbolt 
can always be the Kipling of 
the Fleet : without one, he is no 
better than a poetaster. Mr 
Kipling’s own contribution to 
naval literature, “A Fleet in 
Being,” is not likely to add to 
his reputation — although it 
might easily make one for a 
lesser name. In a word, it is 
not quite the sort of thing that, 
like Mr Steevens’s tour de force, 
has recently on two occasions 
“brought the blood to the 
cheek ” of the ‘Spectator.’ And 
yet nobody but Mr Kipling 
could have written it, and we 
gladly confess that its perusal 
left us so full of pride in our 
first line of defence that we felt 
—for the moment —a perfect 
readiness to submit to a doub- 
ling of the income-tax. And 
that is surely fame! 

Mr G. Stewart Bowles and 
Mr W. F. Shannon describe 
respectively the humours of 
the “ gun-room” and the “ mess 
deck,” and between them we feel 
that we have learned all that 
is worth knowing of what Lord 
Charles calls “the many-sided 
life of a seaman, with its chance 
and charm, its hardships, its 
occasional pleasures and pas- 
times, and its dangers and un- 
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foreseen contingencies at all 
times.” Mr Bowles is obvi- 
ously a youthful and enthusi- 
astic understudy of Mr Kip- 
ling, and he strikes no new 
note; but his descriptions are 
always naively entertaining, as 
his imitations are often clever. 
Mr Shannon, also, is an imi- 
tator; but more than one of his 
yarns is almost worthy of Mr 
Jacobs, and we can pay him no 
higher compliment. Very dif- 
ferent is the story which Mr 
Harry Vandervell has to record 
in his unique ‘Shuttle of an 
Empire’s Loom.’ The “liner 
she’s a lady” we know on Mr 
Kipling’s authority, and by 
the same reckoning the man-o- 
war's a gentleman; but it was 
on neither of these, but on a 
common vagabond of a cargo- 
boat, that Mr Vandervell, shak- 
ing the dust of the Stock Ex- 
change off his feet, elected to 
take his pleasure seriously by 
signing on as a man before the 
mast. As we have said, the 
record is unique, and it reflects 
equal credit on Mr Vandervell’s 
sense of humour and on the 
sterling good qualities of our 
common sailors that the story 
is as entertaining as itis. The 
‘Shuttle of an Empire’s Loom’ 
has every claim to be called a 
“human document,” and it is 
calculated to reassure those 
who delight to paint our mer- 
chant service blacker than it is. 
The British tar, whether he 
be taken from the “Queen’s 
Navee” or a common cargo- 
boat, has at least two points in 
common—unfailing pluck and 
indomitable good-humour. 

It is the humorous side of 
sea-life alone that Mr Jacobs 
depicts, but within his limits 
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he has no equal. Mr Gilbert’s 
test of humour, if we remem- 
ber rightly, was its capacity 
to make a prisoner smile. 
We applied a severer test by 
taking up ‘Many Cargoes’ 
in a dyspeptic moment, and 
we gladly testify that as a 
universal remedy for depres- 
sion it is worth a guinea a 
page. ‘The Skipper’s Wooing’ 
was no less successful, although 
its humour had broadened into 
farce, and it was with some 
disappointment that we found 
ourselves reading ‘Sea Urchins’ 
unmoved. But we took the 
best available remedy by read- 
ing ‘ Many Cargoes’ again, and, 
thanks to this admirable book, 
we who started on our quest of 
the humorous with such dismal 
forebodings, have ended it like 
the Yorkshireman by “larfing, 
and larfing, and larfing again.” 

Melancholy men, according 
to Aristotle, of all others are 
most witty, and we could 
wish that the paradox were as 
true as it is comforting. But 
it would be unpardonable, even 
at a push, to extract a grain of 
comfort by simply converting 
an Aristotelian generalisation ; 
and we would rather seek an 
explanation for the prevailing 
dearth of humour in the fact 
that the average writer of to- 
day possesses what Mr Andrew 
Lang—in happy English and 
quite unnecessary French—has 
termed “the adorable faculty 
of taking himself aw sérieux.” 
A singularly brilliant example 
of this faculty has been given 
to the world recently by Dr J. 
B. Crozier, who has made a 
gallant attempt to establish an 
autobiographical record in a 
volume of five hundred and 
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fifty octavo pages — eleven 
pages for every year of an 
uneventful life. This, we sub- 
mit, is monstrous; and _ the 
value of the author’s contribu- 
tions to philosophy cannot for 
a moment excuse so flagrant 
a literary indiscretion as is 
afforded in ‘My Inner Life.’ 
We have the less hesitation 
in using it to point our moral, 
as we have Dr Crozier’s assur- 
ance that he has learned to 
treat the “dzmonic element” 
—i.e., the apathy of publishers 
and public and the insolence of 
reviewers—with “the indiffer- 
ence or contempt it deserves,” 
an affectation that is neither 
impressive nor new. 

It takes more than two hun- 
dred crowded pages to describe 
the evolution of Dr Crozier’s 
mind up to tlie age of twenty, 
and half as much again to re- 
count his literary misfortunes, 
which we may say at once pre- 
sent no deviation from the 
beaten track of literary experi- 
ence save in the immeasurable 
conceit of their telling—a con- 
ceit so colossal that it would 
need the fountain-pen of a Hall 
Caine adequately to paint it. 
“T have often thought,” says 
Dr Crozier, “that had Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Macaulay, Buckle, Mill, 
Lecky, Spencer, Morley, or 
Arnold started publishing their 
literary work to-day, they 
would have been practically ig- 
nored ”—like Dr Crozier, that 
is to say; for with unusual 
modesty he leaves it to the 
reader to supply the omission 
in this ingenious chain of 
reasoning. Deprecating, with 
a naiveté worthy of genius, “the 
imputation of taking myself 
too seriously,” the author gives 
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a detailed account of how he 
vainly assailed the leading 
magazines with a short “Solu- 
tion of the World-problem” in 
an essay of twenty pages (a beg- 
garly allowance, truly, in light 
of the five hundred and fifty de- 
voted to the Evolution of the 
Mind of Dr Crozier !), and how 
he was invariably worsted by 
the “demonic element.” Then 
he bearded Carlyle, and found 
him “querulous, cantankerous, 
and altogether too critical and 
exacting for ordinary human- 
ity ’°—too critical even for Dr 
Crozier, for the dyspeptic and 
sorely tried sage, parodying 
Jeffrey, closured our author’s 
autobiographical —_ confidences 
with a brusque “Na, na, that 
winna do,” 

And Carlyle was not the 
only victim of Dr Crozier’s 
attentions. We confess that 
we have seldom read anything 
with more amusement than the 
story of his amiable persecu- 
tion of authors, friends, and 
editors; and had there been 
only a little more of such sack 
and a less intolerable deal of 
stale bread, we could have 
found it possible to speak of 
this stately volume with en- 
thusiasm. The keynote of Dr 
Crozier’s mental life, if we 
mistake not, is struck very 
early in the volume, where 
he confesses that he once 
made “a serious attempt to 
subjugate the vanity and con- 
ceit which were now at their 
flowering - time with me, and 
which I already felt to be 
reptiles throwing a trail of 
slime and baseness over all 
of good that I thought or did ; 

but after several in- 
effectual attempts to eradicate 
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the vice, I gave up the task 
as hopeless, and awaited a 
more propitious day.” We 
shall be glad if we may in 
some degree hasten the advent 
of that propitious day, and we 
forgive much in ‘My Inner 
Life’ on account of the crown- 
ing horror which Dr Crozier 
has spared us. “In what 
other form,” he asks, “than 
the autobiographical could I 
present my ideas unless indeed 
as a Novel, in which, however, 
for want of space, justice could 
only be done to a small division 
of the subject.” 

It is with a distinct feeling 
of relief that we turn from the 
vainest of mortals to the great- 
est and most inscrutable im- 
mortal. While Dr Crozier 
“abides [nay, anticipates] our 
question,’ our Shakespeare still 
“is free out - topping 
knowledge ”—even the know- 
ledge possessed by Mr Sidney 
Lee. Were ‘Maga’ to “crown” 
the best book of the past year, 
she would not hesitate to select 
Mr Lee’s ‘Life of William 
Shakespeare.’ This masterly 
work is an honour to English 
scholarship, an almost perfect 
model of its kind, and it is 
matter for great national re- 
joicing that the standard life 
of Shakespeare has at last been 
“made in England.” Rarely 
have we seen a book so wholly 
satisfying, so admirably planned, 
so skilfully executed. Mr Lee 
makes no attempt to offer us 
zesthetic criticism, and in this 
lies the great excellence of his 
plan, for we have hitherto had 
enough and to spare of “imag- 
inative insight ” and all too little 
of accurate and well - digested 
facts. Accordingly, it is im- 
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possible to rate too highly this 
“ guide-book to Shakespeare’s 
life and work,” which impresses 
the reader at once by its re- 
markable width and accuracy 
of learning, its marvellously 
lucid marshalling of intricate 
details, and the unfailing so- 
briety and modesty of its style. 
The only portions of the book 
that are really open to criticism 
are the few occasions on which 
Mr Lee, departing somewhat 
from his original design, defin- 
itely enters the field of contro- 
versy ; and though no one has 
a better right to be heard on 
these matters, we are inclined 
to think that it would have 
been better for Mr Lee to main- 
tain consistently his réle as the 
impartial historian of every- 
thing relating to Shakespeare. 
Dr Robertson Nicoll has _re- 
cently been promulgating the 
very disputable theory that a 
critic should be set to catch 
a critic, and — granting his 
theory — justly pluming him- 
self on having elicited Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s opinion of Mr 
Lee’s achievement. The in- 
stance adduced does not inspire 
us with much confidence in the 
proposition, for, as might have 
been expected, the professor re- 
views only those portions of the 
book which are really extra- 
neous to its real design, and 
pays but halting tribute to its 
total excellence. True, Mr Lee, 
while always ingenious, is not 
always convincing in his posi- 
tive criticism, and his argument 
in favour of Barnabe Barnes 
affords no adequate reason for 
departing from Professor Minto’s 
identification of Chapman with 
the “rival poet ” of the Sonnets. 
On other disputed points, Mr 


Lee seems to us far more 
cogent, and his interpretation 
of the Sonnets is the most 
reasonable and most convincing 
that has yet been put forward. 
But most of these points are 
likely to remain for all time sub 
sudice, and we trust that their 
final settlement may be long 
delayed, if for no other reason 
than to continue and stimulate 
our critical interest in Shake- 
speare. We emphatically re- 
peat, however, that these ques- 
tions do not enter into an 
estimate of the new Life of 
Shakespeare. Mr Lee modest- 
ly hopes that his work may be 
found “a complete and trust- 
worthy guidebook,” and it is 
assuredly that, and a great 
deal more. It is an absolute- 
ly indispensable handbook for 
every intelligent reader of the 
plays. 

The industry of biographers 
has of late been pressing hardly 
on the memory of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whom so many 
writers persist in referring to 
as R. L. S.—an affectation 
which does not make for the 
dignity of letters. We hope 
and trust that, when the time 
comes, Mr Sidney Colvin may 
deal as faithfully by R. L. S. as 
Mr Sidney Lee has by W. &., 
or Mrs Ritchie by W. M. T. 
So far, however, we have little 
to be thankful for in the way 
of Stevensonian biography, if 
we except Mr Henley’s very 
masterly and virile portrait in 
verse. Professor Raleigh, whom 
the reviewers, not without jus- 
tice, term the Lyly of to-day, 
has discoursed in a vein of 
three-piled hyperbole, but the 
volume—remarkable chiefly for 
its wealth of mixed metaphor— 
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did not inspire us with con- 
fidence in the critical value of 
Victorian euphuism. Nor did 
the article in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ carry 
us further than an admiration 
for Mr Colvin’s astuteness in 
stimulating a curiosity in the 
jreat Work that is to come. 
Meanwhile Mrs Black and 
Miss Simpson have been busy. 
“For once,” wrote Mr Frederic 
Harrison in the wisest and most 
stimulating utterance produced 
by the “Choice of Books” in- 
quiry—* for once that we take 
down our Milton, and read a 
book of that ‘ voice,’ as Words- 
worth says, ‘whose sound is 
like the sea,’ we take up fifty 
times a magazine with some- 
thing about Milton, or about 
Milton’s grandmother, or a book 
stuffed with curious facts about 
the houses in which he lived, 
and the juvenile ailments of 
his first wife.” And thus it is 
we now know positively that 
at the age of four Stevenson 
was gorgeously arrayed “in a 
blue merino pelisse trimmed 
with grey astrachan,” and that 
the excellent Cummy was dis- 
satisfied therewith, justly “ in- 
dignant that such a_ bairn 
should be dressed in a rem- 
nant, however excellent the 
stuff” Says Miss Simpson, 
“ How interesting it would have 
been to have had a photograph 
of these two mothers (Mrs 
Barrie and Mrs Stevenson) dis- 
cussing their sons, their books, 
or their infantine ailments.” 
We confess that we enter- 
tain no curiosity whatever on 
the subject; but should Miss 
Simpson see fit to give us a series 
of imaginary maternal conver- 
sations, we shall be glad to 
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hear something of what passed 
between Mrs Jonson and Mrs 
Shakespeare regarding the ju- 
venile delinquencies of their dis- 
tinguished sons. All this seems 
to us the reductio ad absurdum 
of biography ; and it would be 
unworthy of the advertisement 
of reprobation, were it not that 
it represents an all too common 
tendency in present-day jour- 
nalism—a tendency begotten of 
vulgar and irrelevant curiosity. 

Justice compels us to admit, 
however, that these efforts at 
biography have not been written 
in vain. They tell little, it is true, 
of their hero that is of any liter- 
ary value, though they ascribe 
to him a measure of affectation 
which we hope is as exaggerated 
as is their praise ; but their real 
achievement lies in the fact 
that, hopelessly dull themselves, 
they have driven Mr Sidney 
Colvin into a position of delight- 
fully humorous absurdity. No 
sooner had Mrs Black’s humble 
volume appeared than Mr Colvin 
thundered “Hands off!—let no 
one touch Stevenson while the 
chosen biographer perpends.” 
There is much that attracts us 
in this new Literary Game Law, 
with its close seasons and its 
ominous warnings to such as 
trespass. But it was surely un- 
gallant of Mr Colvin to bully 
two very harmless ladies, who 
have done their work so poorly 
that we are prepared to be all 
the more lenient to his long- 
announced and much-vaunted 
masterpiece when it does come. 
Let it be accounted for right- 
eousness to Mrs Black and Miss 
Simpson that they have main- 
tained the “open door” against 
Mr Colvin’s preposterous theory 
of protection. 
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CALIFORNIAN GOLD DISCOVERIES. 


NORTHERN AMERICA was 
founded on furs and built up 


with gold and silver. The fur 
companies and the reckless 
trappers in their pay had 


scattered trading - posts over 
the Canadas, and roughly ex- 
plored the inhospitable regions 
lying between the Missouri and 
the Pacific. Yet, to all ap- 
pearance, the population and 
civilisation of the western 
territories appertaining to the 
Union might have been indefin- 
itely deferred. The agricul- 
tural pioneers had been slowly 
pushing westward across the 
prairies ; but it was a perilous 
venture, and by no means 
remunerative. The fertility of 
the deep black loam had been 
recognised ; but the rude cul- 
tivation was carried on under 
difficulties, and there were no 
local markets. The costs of 
transport knocked off the 
profits. The Santa Fé trade 
received a considerable impulse 
on the annexation of New 
Mexico ; but it was never likely 
to attain very lucrative pro- 
portions, so long as it lay 
across an unpeopled wilderness, 
raided by the Indians whom 
the caravans attracted. The 
States had been annexing: to 
the south and on the western 
seaboard; but they could not 
digest the territories they had 
swallowed, and the western 
movement was virtually at a 
deadlock. Yet their statesmen 
cherished vague dreams of 
expansion, possibly to be real- 





ised in the distant future. 
Clarke and Lewis made their 
wonderful expedition in 1804, 
starting from St Louis, which 
was then the outlying trading- 
post on the Missouri. It was 
undertaken chiefly from polit- 
ical curiosity, and in the in- 
terests of geographical science. 
After eighteen months of in- 
credible endurance, the ex- 
plorers reached the shores of 
the Pacific. It was nearly 
forty years before that expe- 
dition was followed up, and 
the second and more import- 
ant exploration originated in 
haphazard and a love romance. 
By something like a providence, 
Fremont was predestined to 
prepare a way for the im- 
pending rush of gold-seekers. 
The man who won, and well 
deserved, the sobriquet of the 
Great Pathfinder was a young 
officer of Engineers when he 
engaged himself to the pretty 
daughter of Benton, the sen- 
ator from Missouri. The 
lieutenant was poor, and had 
no prospects, so the stern 
parent would not hear of the 
match. He used his influence 
at Washington to send the 
youth on the perilous adventure 
of examining the Des Moines 
river. It was a new version 
of the old story of labours 
imposed on lovers, when the 
gods or fairies come to their 
help. To the senator’s surprise 
and disgust, the successful 
surveyor was back within the 
year. As his bride was still 
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withheld, he married her sec- 
retly, and, by way of mak- 
ing provision for the future, 
planned a geographical survey 
of the western territory of the 
States. His record was good, 
and the Government gave him 
employment. He was charged 
to investigate the Rockies, with 
special regard to discovering 
a pass which should give toler- 
ably easy communication with 
the Pacific. He struck out 
the South Pass, and it re- 
mained the chief route of 
travel until the treasure-seekers 
found capital to lay down the 
railways. On a_ subsequent 
expedition in 1843, and in the 
beginning of a severe winter, 
he was lost among the tribu- 
taries of the Columbia, in the 
chaos of barren mountains. 
Famine was staring the party 
in the face: suggestions of 
cannibalism had been freely 
broached, when Kit Carson, 
the redoubtable scout and 
guide, stepped forward to ac- 
cept the responsibility of ex- 
tricating it from what seemed 
a hopeless cul de sac. And, 
sure enough, Kit’s instincts 
guided them to Sutter’s Fort 
on the Sacramento, where the 
ragged company of skeletons 
received a warm welcome. 
Sutter, whose name will al- 
ways be associated with that 
of Fremont, had an even more 
romantic career, and its end is 
infinitely touching. It points a 
moral on the vicissitudes of life 
and the vanity of human as- 
pirations. Born in Baden, he 
had served with some distinc- 
tion in Switzerland. In 1834 
he emigrated to America, and 
embarked in the Santa Fé 
trade. He made money, ex- 
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plored Alaska, was wrecked on 
the return voyage in the Bay 


of San Francisco, and as he ~ 


liked the look of the country 
on which he had been cast, 
there he resolved to settle 
down. Getting a grant of 
land from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, he established his set- 
tlement of New Helvetia on the 
site of Sacramento. The Mexi- 
cans appreciated him so highly 
that they made him Governor 
of Northern California, and 
when that country was ceded 
by treaty to America, he was 
confirmed in the post under 
a different title. Everything 
prospered under his hand. He 
initiated enterprise after enter- 
prise, and was a generous em- 
ployer of labour. His munifi- 
cence was proverbial: for hospi- 
tality he was famed far and 
wide: he seemed to be reaping 
the rich reward of his good 
works. He took to spinning 
woollens and distilling spirits ; 
he was enlarging the sawmills, 
which were doing a smart stroke 
of business in the lumber trade ; 
and these were but a few of his 
thriving industrial undertak- 
ings. Beneath the foundations 
of his buildings were buried 
treasures of which neither he 
nor any one else had a suspicion. 
The year 1848 was fateful for 
Sutter, as for kings and poten- 
tates in Continental Europe. 
In an evil hour he signed a 
contract to run up a new mill. 
Digging for the mill - race, 
strange sparkles were seen in 
the sands. On close examina- 
tion they proved to be gold-dust. 
The discovery was an incentive 
to further researches. The 
trail of the dust was traced 
up to pockets, and then to 
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nuggets: the Sacramento and 
an indefinite surrounding area 
were demonstrated to be richly 
auriferous. And when _ the 
news came to the ears of the 
scientific geologists, it seemed 
clear that the scattered gold 
was but the débris of the over- 
hanging Sierras. In the rush 
that followed the first an- 
nouncement poor Sutter was 
swept off his legs. In the first 
place, all his workpeople deserted 
him: his cattle strayed un- 
herded ; he could not afford to 
tempt his hands with fancy 
wages; and inthe paralysis of in- 
dustry he failed to meet his obli- 
gations. The loose mining laws 
of the Union came into play, 
and claims were pre-empted 
and pegged out on the lands 
that passed from him. He had 
lavished his economies on benef- 
icence and hospitality. Now 
the wealthy settler was beg- 
gared, and he became a man 
with a grievance. After strug- 
gling on, in 1873 he emigrated 
eastwards to press his claims 
on Congress. Penniless and 
friendless, the old man had 
almost broken his heart, when 
he received the pitiful compen- 
sation of a trifling pension, and 
he only survived for a year to 
draw it. 

The Sutter Discoveries, as 
they were called, precipitated 
the evolution of America. They 
unlocked treasure-stores which 
for a long time were to give it 
an unparalleled financial posi- 
tion. The Government had 
actually to devise extravagant 
ways and means to relieve the 
Treasury of the glut of hoarded 
metal. Meantime, the immed- 


iate consequence was a general 
The trap- 


exodus to the West. 
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pers, who had passed their lives 
in trackless plains and among 
rugged mountains, were men 
inured to hardship of every 
kind, and indifferent to peril. 
The new-comers were men of 
all sorts—the majority of them, 
perhaps, absurdly unfitted for 
the adventures which they 
rashly undertook. They were 
drawn by the gold, as by an 
irresistible magnet. Visions of 
wealth to be easily won over- 
came constitutional timidity, 
animated exhausted or despair- 
ing energy, and gave new life 
and strength to frames debili- 
tated by dissipation. Mingled 
with these weaklings were 
sturdy miners, and desperate 
ruffians who scrupled at noth- 
ing. The mixed multitude 
swarmed in on California from 
all directions and by every 
means of conveyance. They 
chartered schooners from Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific Isles; 
they faced the winter terrors 
of the Horn in unseaworthy 
ships, indifferently found and 
dangerously overloaded. Some 
few, who had the means of pro- 
viding a costly outfit, resigned 
themselves to the sluggish ox- 
teams; but the most of the 
gold-seekers who came from 
the Eastern States, when they 
passed the Missouri, tramped 
it on foot. They crossed sterile 
deserts of salt and alkali; they 
ferried themselves somehow 
across flooded rivers; they 
struggled through quicksands 
which sometimes engulfed them ; 
they threaded their way among 
icy crags and dizzy precipices, 
and stumbled along through 
the boulders and débris in the 
depths of gloomy chasms, soon 
to be spanned by girdered via- 
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ducts and suspension - bridges. 
The mortality was frightful, 
and not a few of the more 
hardy survivors only reached 
the Californian El] Dorado to 
sicken and to die. The sea- 
borne traffic speedily fell off. 
For a few months the high 
passage-rates had paid well; 
but after a time no cautious 
shipowner would charter for 
California. Even the whalers 
dared not touch at San Fran- 
cisco or Monterey. The crews 
deserted bodily, and not unfre- 
quently the skipper followed 
their lead, leaving his vessel at 
its moorings to take care of 
itself. 

When Sutter settled upon the 
coast, he got from the Spaniards 
a grant of sixty miles in length 
by twelve in breadth. His en- 
ergy did something to waken up 
a lethargic society, living in 
luxurious indolence on_ the 
flocks and fruits, and scratching 
patches of the rich soil here 
and there with their primitive 
ploughs. Sutter, besides start- 
ing the industrial enterprises 
we have mentioned, set an 
example of intelligent farming, 
and cultivated 1500 acres. Much 
of his property, as of that of 
the Spanish mission - stations 
and landowners, consisted of 
great herds of cattle and troops 
of wild horses. And yet the 
wealth running on four legs 
could seldom be realised, for 
except when ships put in for 
supplies, there was as little of a 
sale for beef as for horseflesh. 
When the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo handed California over 
to the Union, San Francisco 
was but a rudely fortified mis- 
sion-house, surrounded by adobé 
hovels for the peons. There 
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was nothing to tempt the cu- 
pidity of pirate or privateer, 
and the Golden Gates were only 
guarded by some rickety forti- 
fications, a survival cf the more 
palmy days of Old Spain. The 
Americans found themselves in 
possession of a strip of terri- 
tory three times the area of 
England, with 1000 miles of 
seaboard. As for commerce, 
there was next to none, so that 
Eastern statesmen had realised 
nothing of the magnificent cap- 
abilities of San Francisco Bay. 
But the American, like the 
Scotsman, will penetrate every- 
where where he sees a way to 
doubling a dollar. The soil was 
deep, the climate genial, and in 
a few months after the annex- 
ation San Francisco was a 
rising township of wooden struc- 
tures, with no fewer than three 
“hotels”! But nothing por- 
tended a boom, and it seemed 
likely enough to stagnate, for 
the headquarters of the new 
regimé had been established at 
Monterey. 

Then there came that memor- 
able afternoon when Marshall, 
who had been digging the mill- 
lead on the Sacramento, burst 
in upon Sutter at the fort. He 
could scarcely stammer out an 
explanation of his excitement, 
and Sutter thought his friend 
the contractor had gone mad. 
He was assured of it when 
Marshall produced his pocket- 
fuls of yellow siftings, and pro- 
nounced them gold-dust. Mica, 
of course! declared the old 
settler; he had seen that 
glitter often before, and knew 
the fallacious lustre. But 
what with the weight and 
the rude assays, it took no 
long time to convince his 
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incredulity. The discovery 
proved ruinous to Sutter, but 
he dreamed of enriching him- 
self beyond the dreams of 
avarice. The idea of the part- 
ners was to keep the thing dark 
—an absurdity on the face of 
it, in that lawless territory, 
held on questionable _ titles, 
where might was right and 
monopolies were an impossi- 
bility. Sutter and Marshall 
went searching and washing. 
All they found tended to con- 
firm their hopes: they passed 
on from sifting out gold - dust 
to picking up tiny nuggets. 
But they had been watched 
and tracked by a shrewd work- 
man from Kentucky, and im- 
mediately the great news got 
wind, The hands at the saw- 
mills and distilleries knocked off 
work and went about prospect- 
ing on their own account. A 
few days afterwards there was 
sensation in sleepy San Fran- 
cisco when a man rode in from 
the Sacramento with sand to 
be assayed. At first nobody 
believed: probably the assayers 
were not over-expert, and all 
declared, like Sutter, that he 
had been befooled by mica. 
But party after party came 
in upon his heels, some of them 
bringing nuggets there was no 
mistaking. Nothing but the 
doubts and fears which must 
be speedily allayed could have 
torn them away from the 
diggings. The doubts being 
satisfied, they were in a fever 
to get back. Their excitement 
and example were contagious: 
the epidemic spread in the set- 
tlement, and it is astounding, 
and yet perhaps not astound- 
ing, how suddenly it caught 
The impecunious loafers, 
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who were casting about for a liv- 
ing, fancied they had stumbled 
on to the borderland of the fabled 
El Dorado. Yet their fondest 
fancies fell far short of the 
truth; for their notion was 
that the wealth was localised 
on the Sacramento, and the 
Sacramento had only brought 
down the loose drift of inestim- 
able treasures-stores in the Sierra 
Nevada. On the other hand, in 
their sanguine excitement they 
ignored the fact that gold 
gambling is a lottery, with in- 
numerable blanks to each solid 
prize, and where, at best, the 
expenses may swallow the 
profits. The signs of the 
times multiplied quickly. The 
solitary negro waiter at the 
principal tavern raised his de- 
mand for wages to ten dollars 
a-day, and the claim was re- 
luctantly conceded. The saddler 
was the most important local 
tradesman in a country where 
everybody rides. There was an 
immediate rush for saddle re- 


pairs, holsters, and _ saddle- 
bags; but his workpeople, 
helping themselves’ to his 


stock, had taken French leave 
and gone: so in a day or 
two the master put up his 
shutters, with the inscription, 
“Gone to the diggings.” Al- 
ready the reaction of the social 
shock was felt at Sutter’s Fort. 
Sutter was looking on help- 
lessly, while his land was being 
pegged out and squabbled over 
by strangers. He could get no 
help from the States’ garrison, 
for their Indian recruits had 
deserted to a man. His bliss- 
ful dreams of a gold monopoly 
were dissipated, for every lab- 
ourer was grubbing for himself. 
He tried in vain to tempt his 
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mill- hands with treble wages 
and unlimited allowances of 
whisky. He might have done 
a fair stroke of business in the 
meantime, for his magazines 
were well stocked; but the 
master had other preoccupa- 
tions, and there was difficulty 
in getting anybody to sell. 

Then was seen the curious 
spectacle of fortune - seekers 
toiling among veritable riches 
and living painfully and anxi- 
ously from hand to mouth. 
Provisions were at famine 
prices. Even a novice in an 
average day’s work might wash 
out 25 dollars’ worth of gold. 
On an income of £1800 a-year, 
one might have saved con- 
siderably in a more settled 
country. But the bare cost of 
the coarsest food was porten- 
tous. No one could spare time 
to bring in for sale the cattle 
that were running masterless 
on the mountains, or to 
shoot the elk and deer. Later 
on, a few of the shrewder folk 
began to realise that purveying 
for the necessities and amuse- 
ments of the miners was far 
more profitable than sharing 
their precarious toil. A dram 
of Californian brandy sold for 
a dollar, and the diggers were 
a thirsty generation. But at 
first only one or two long- 
headed men kept cool enough 
to enrich themselves by supply- 
ing the workers. And never 
since has any body of novices 
gone to work with more prim- 
itive or inadequate appliances. 
They shook up the sand in 
pots and pans, and even pots 
and pans were at a premium, 
Good part of the dust ran to 
waste in those rough and un- 
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skilled processes. There was 
not an ounce of quicksilver in 
camp. The simplest form of 
cradle was an infinite saving 
of gold and labour. But few 
of the adventurers had the 
tools, the capacity, or the time 
to knock the rudest form of 
rocker together, and no one of 
the three carpenters at the 
diggings would work under 40 
dollars a-day. Yet it was 
pennywise to refuse to engage 
them, even at those exorbitant 
wages. The cradles not only 
lightened labour but largely in- 
creased the percentage of gold. 
And when one party “con- 
cluded to quit” from the Sacra- 
mento, two cradles were put up 
to auction. The bidding was 
brisk, and they fetched the 
almost incredible sum of 400 
dollars, although the value of 
the material was nil, and the 
workmanship of the roughest. 

In fact, many of the diggers 
soon began to move on. Some 
were disappointed, all were rest- 
less; the claims on the lower 
Sacramento were overcrowded, 
and reports, exaggerated by 
rumour, came in of rich dis- 
coveries nearer to the Nevada 
Range. Yet those reports were 
true in the main, for the farther 
streams were traced towards the 
mountains, the thicker became 
the sign on the golden trails 
which led to rock repositories, 
as yet unsuspected. There were 
concentrated deposits in depres- 
sions of the torrent beds, and 
nuggets of considerable size be- 
came more frequent. Yet the 
biggest was not so very big, nor 
was there anything to compare 
with the prizes of Australia. 
The best authenticated value 
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was 4000 dollars,—for such¥have been a poor one, but now 


“finds” as that attributed to 


the unlucky discoverer of the 
great Comstock silver-lode seem 
to be more or less mythical. 
Industrious washers often made 
their 40 dollars a-day, but 
the dangers to life and property 
increased in arithmetical pro- 
portion with each league they 
laid between themselves and the 
Sacramento headquarters. At 
first the unsophisticated Indians 
had been willing to do a modi- 
cum of work with pick and 
shovel for their food and a free 
allowance of whisky. Sutter 
had enlisted several gangs, from 
tribes with whom he had friend- 
ly relations, when his white 
workpeople went washing on 
his land on their own account. 
His Indians struck for wages, 
and then began raising their 
terms, when they realised that 
the yellow stuff could be bar- 
tered for blankets, guns, and 
powder. The news spread to 
their kinsfolk in the interior, 
who began to swarm down 
towards the mines like wasps 
gathering round honey - pots. 
They had no wish to work, but 
they were ready to rob and mur- 
der ; and in any case the horses 
picketed outside an encamp- 
ment were an irresistible bait. 
Men worn with the day of toil 
had to set watches through 
the night. Nor when they had 
accumulated some considerable 
store of gold was it an easy 
matter to place it in safety. 
There were white as well as 
red robbers. Brigandage is a 
recognised Spanish industry ; 
and even when California was 
under Mexican rule there were 
bands infesting the mountains. 
In those days the business must 


it received a sudden impulse. 
One or two noted chiefs came 
down with recruited forces to 
beset the trails along the Sacra- 
mento and the Americans’ river. 
Dr Brooks, who was one of the 
first Englishmen to make his 
way to the mines, has left an 
interesting account of his ex- 
periences both with the white 
brigands and the Indians. They 
were exciting, and compressed 
into a very brief space of time. 
With several companions he had 
pushed on to Weber’s Creek, and 
thence to Bear River, a branch 
of the Americans’. They had 
done very well—had realised 
about 5000 dollars’ worth of 
gold. Then the Indians beset 
the camp, stole the horses, killed 
one or two of the party, and 
wounded others, after sundry 
sharp skirmishes. The diggers 
took alarm for their gold, and 
sent it off to Sutter’s Fort, under 
what they deemed sufficient 
escort. But the brigands were 
looking out, and the treasure 
was looted. The miners, hasten- 
ing back to the Sacramento, 
ran the trail of the robbers till 
they lost it in the Pueblos and 
Sierras of New Mexico, and 
they never had another glimpse 
of the metal which had cost 
them months of arduous labour. 
Nor was that at all an excep- 
tional experience. 

At first it was all placer- 
mining. Placer - mining is 
superficial. It meant washing 
the stream - beds, scraping the 
gravelly surface, and removing 
shallow coverings of barren 
rock. The essential point in 
that, as in quartz-mining, is a 
sufficiency of water. In many 
cases the miners were con- 
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demned to a novel variation 
on the torments of Tantalus. 
Following up the Sacramento 
and the Americans’, and trac- 
ing the arroyos or tributary 
creeks to their sources, they 
found the richest deposits in 
old gravel-beds. But the tor- 
rents which had scooped the 
chasms had long run dry or 
changed their courses. So the 
sand had to be carried to the 
water, which might be many 
miles away, or else the water 
must be brought to the sand. 
The intensity of the labour 
may be conceived, in trackless 
valleys, between glowing rocks, 
and in the blaze of a Cali- 
fornian summer. In 1854 the 
placer- mines had been nearly 
worked out, but then came the 
discovery of the metalliferous 
quartz in the Sierras. For the 
most part these quartz lodes 
were in sterile and waterless 
regions, yet water, and water 
in profusion, was more indis- 
pensable than ever. Com- 
panies with enormous capital 
were formed to work the new 
mines, and by far their greatest 
expenditure was on the item of 
the water-supply. Generally 
it had to be brought from 


great distances,—sometimes for » 


a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles. It may give some idea 
of the rapid progress of Cali- 
fornian mining to mention, that 
in fifteen years the mining 
ditches, as they were called, 
aggregated a length of nearly 
5000 miles. Hewn out of the 
hard rock, or carried in wooden 
flumes, through beds of shingle 
and gravel, in cost they far 
surpassed the superb aqueducts 
of the Roman Campagna, for 
the Romans paid little for la- 


bour. We may roughly guess 
the quantity of water laid on 


‘from the fact that sixty mil- 


lions of gallons may be ex- 
pended on a single hydraulic 
claim in a single day. In 
twenty-five years, according to 
the estimates of a Treasury 
official, gold to the value of 
a thousand millions of dollars 
had been extracted from Cali- 
fornia. Nor was it California 
alone that was contributing to 
the grand total. Excitement 
blazed up at intervals on stages 
leading toward the East. The 
rushes to Washoe in Western 
Utah and Pike’s Peak in Col- 
orado came in 1858, almost 
simultaneously with the rev- 
elation of the riches of Mon- 
tana. 

We know that with indulg- 
ence in big figures we take a 
long step towards illusive con- 
ceptions of infinity and eternity. 
They may be the pride and 
pleasure of severe statisticians, 
but the average intelligence is 
as hopelessly lost in them as the 
tenderfoot on the boundless 
prairies. It is easier to estimate 
tangible results. Had there 
been no discoveries of the pre- 
cious metals, the Californian 
seaboard might have been in- 
definitely isolated from the rich 
and thickly populated Eastern 
States. Settlers could only 
have come by sea to that elon- 
gated strip of favoured territory. 
Farmers and graziers would 
have still pushed beyond the 
Missouri, but they would have 
come to a temporary check when 
they travelled beyond the range 
of markets. The cattle of Texas 
would never have fed in the 
pastures of Montana or filled 
the slaughter-yards of Chicago. 
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The mustangs of Mexico and 
California could never have been 
sold to the Mississippi dealers 
or mounted the cavalry of the 
Union. But the gathering of 
the golden harvest involved and 
compelled incessant and increas- 
ing expenditure of capital and 
enterprise. In many cases specu- 
lations were tolerably secure ; 
in most there was the possibility 
of enormous returns. Theurgent 
necessity was ever the develop- 
ment of communications. The 
vast population which was flock- 
ing totheleast accessible localities 
in the sterile wilderness must 
be clothed, fed, and entertained. 
The mushroom towns which 
were shooting up everywhere 
increased by leaps and bounds 
in a single season. Forests were 
felled, rivers were bridged, foot- 
trails were made practicable for 
vehicles; a tolerably regular 
post was established, to be sup- 
plemented by the telegraph- 
wire, and the telegraph in due 
course was succeeded by the 
rival lines of inter-oceanic rail- 
ways. Many a thriving town- 
ship at some temporary terminus 
sprung up like the prophet’s 
gourd, only to die down or 
move on. But at the mining 
centres they grew rapidly into 
cities in face of unexampled 
obstacles. And then enterprise 
and energy radiated from these 
focuses to meet the converging 
advances from all sides, until the 
whole Western Continent had 
quickened into spasmodic but 
feverish life. A typical example 
—though in adverting to it we 
are rather anticipating — was 
that of Virginia City, the capi- 
tal of the famous Washoe dis- 
trict, with its fabulous wealth. 
Ross-Browne, one of the original 





“citizens,” has written the pic- 
turesque story of its early 
struggles. There was no better 
timber to be found on the barren 
hillsides than the brittle sage 
brush ; and the sage scrub de- 
notes a scarcity of water. Worse 
off than the Israelites, who had 
only to make bricks without 
straw, the first squatters could 
not find soil enough for the 
adobé building of the Mexicans. 
Yet the thousands who were 
swelling their numbers day by 
day were to be somehow shel- 
tered. The more luxurious 
aristocrats ran up booths of 
canvas or blanket, or housed 
themselves in hovels of mud 
and sage branches. The boards 
from boxes or packing-cases were 
ata premium. The more hardy 
were satisfied to roof themselves 
in with a blanket. Gradually, 
as civilisation progressed, they 
bored tunnels and dug out 
chambers in holes scooped by 
the coyotes or jack-rabbits. The 
first of the speculators built 
what they were pleased to call 
sleeping-houses, where two or 
three hundred lodgers were 
half-suffocated at a charge of 
a dollar a-head. The London 
twopenny rope was sensuous in- 
dulgence by comparison. Al- 
most simultaneously came the 
gambling-saloons and the drink- 
ing-bars by the dozen; the tra- 
velling theatre or circus, and the 
competing newspaper offices. 
Things were unpleasant 
enough in the summer, though 
if the heat were stifling slight 
shelter sufficed, and if living 
was dear there could be no 
starvation. To do the rough 
miner bare justice, when in luck 
he was always willing to share 
with a neighbour. The man 
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who was ready to shoot at sight 
had a heart open to melting 
charity. But the sufferings in 
the intense severity of the first 
winter were worse than any re- 
corded in the colder latitude of 
Klondyke. The miners had 
taken the precaution of collect- 
ing cattle, but had forgotten to 
consider how the cattle were to 
be fed. What little coarse hay 
there was came to sell at 300 
dollars the ton. The carcasses 
of dead animals covered the 
ground: the seething mass of 
corruption attracted the vul- 
tures and the wolves; but those 
scavengers were too few for the 
work, and the effluvia bred epi- 
demics. The transport horses 
were wasted to skeletons, and 
the trains bringing in supplies 
were held up in the snow-drifts. 
Yet, all the time, pickaxe and 
shovel were busy in the frozen 
ground, and the fever of specula- 
tion raged unabated, though 
none of the rich bonanzas had 
as yet been discovered. 
Meantime the Spanish hamlet 
of San Francisco had been grow- 
ing into a place of importance. 
It was the capital of the mining 
territories, the centre of pro- 
motion and speculation, and the 
shipping port of the gold. 
Round San Francisco there was 
no lack of timber, and the first 
imposing structures, though in 
many storeys, were all of wood. 
Even when Froude visited it in 
1885, when gathering materials 
for his ‘Oceana,’ most of the 
pavements were still of plank, 
although the great Palace Hotel 
was become the biggest caravan- 
serail in the world. Of course 
the woodwork in a Californian 
summer was combustible as 
tinder, and consequently fires 
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were frequent. After each con- 
flagration the streets rose from 
their ashes with improvements : 
as matter of economy stone 
came to replace wood, and if 
the buildings were often in 
infamous taste, at least they 
were solid. San Francisco 
sprang up and extended itself 
with the influx of prosperity 
and in the fluctuating rushes 
of speculation. Every man of 
grit was ready for a gamble, 
and each citizen of prominence, 
whatever his occupation, was a 
dealer in stocks and _ shares. 
But it is a remarkable fact 
that, till after the discoveries 
of silver in 1858, there was no 
regular stock exchange any- 
where on the Pacific coast, 
though the Californian capital 
was soon to boast three rival 
institutions, and even the cities 
on the Comstock were provided 
with municipal facilities for 
going “wild-cat” mad. Then 
there were no joint-stock com- 
panies (limited), with shares 
officially quoted : all the quartz- 
mining was carried on by a few 
confederates in partnership, and 
on a system of the strictest 
secrecy. The buying, the sell- 
ing, and the gambling went 
forward none the less briskly 
that the speculators were gen- 
erally in the dark and far from 
the seats of operations. Touts 
were employed, as on the Eng- 
lish turf, to spy on prospectors 
and owners; detectives were 
engaged to do duty disguised 
as workmen; bribery and cor- 
ruption were everywhere rife, 
and large sums were paid for 
reliable tips. It was as yet the 
day of small things in San 
Francisco, but already com- 
petencies or moderate fortunes 
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were being rapidly made and as 
easily lost. It was an easy- 
going society, and not very 
lawless. Even in Nevada camps 
many of the miners went un- 
armed, and murders were in- 
frequent. It was a charitable 
world in every sense, and toler- 
ant in its morality. Shrewd- 
ness and a moderate amount 
of squareness were the redeem- 
ing virtues. If a man acted on 
the straight with his pals and 
kept the secrets of their common 
business or rascality, he seldom 
wanted friends to give him a 
helping hand when he came to 
temporary grief. The easy ac- 
quisition of precarious affluence 
gave an extraordinaryimpulse to 
reckless habits. Successful men 
revelled in vulgar vice, and in 
that drouthy climate, with the 
gold-fever flowing in the veins, 
almost everybody opened an 
unlimited credit with the thirst 
which would never be sated. 
What with bargaining all day 
and drinking far into the nights, 
a man kept himself up to the 
mark with continual stimulants, 
and the semi-intoxicated exalta- 
tion of the individual reacted on 
the general speculative mania. 
There was no lack of female 
society of a sort; there were 
gambling - saloons that never 
closed their doors, and stood 
unlimited freedrinks to favoured 
patrons. But it was after the 
great silver boom of 1859 that 
San Francisco rose from timber 
shanties and rough stone dwel- 
lings into a city of palaces ; that 
no nouveau riche made anything 
of a name, or could pretend to 
municipal office or social respect, 
unless he were notoriously in 
the habit of gambling for mil- 
lions ; that lucky miners bathed 
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metaphorically in champagne, 
though they infinitely preferred 
whisky, and were consoled for 
the discomfort of wearing clean 
linen by the display of shirt- 
fronts blazing with diamonds. 
San Francisco sowed its wild 
oats in a series of orgies of sharp 
dealings and mad dissipation, 
ranging from the coarse excesses 
of common miners suddenly en- 
riched to the luxurious osten- 
tation of ephemeral millionaires 
seeking to outvie each other in 
prodigal extravagances. But 
with the rapid and assured 
influx of wealth came respect- 
ability and the sense of muni- 
cipal responsibility. The Regu- 
lators had prepared the way 
for the Reign of Law. Char- 
acter became a matter of conse- 
quence. The public promenades 
and drives became at least as 
decent as the Bois de Boulogne 
or the Parks of New York. 
Since then a new generation 
has grown up, with all the 
advantages of education and 
foreign travel, for the Californi- 
ans with their golden keys have 
been unlocking doors more or 
less exclusive on the Old Con- 
tinent. In short, the Golden 
City of to-day shows as credi- 
table a record and as clean a 
bill of moral health as New 
York or London, with the fairest 
prospects of indefinite progress, 
for as wealth still flows steadily 
in, so the population multiplies 
and flourishes. And all that 
eventful evolution, with the ex- 
pansion of the Union of which 
it is merely a symbol, came of 
the morning’s incident on the 
Sacramento, when the man who 
was cutting poor Sutter’s mill- 
race chanced to be something 
of a practical mineralogist. 
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THE GIFT OF FULFILMENT: AN ALLEGORY.! 
BY BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


It was the hour of sunset, and 
a wayfarer stood waiting out- 
side the great courtyard of the 
Sovereign’s palace. He had 
been lingering there for several 
long hours, and had watched 
many other travellers press 
boldly forward, each of them 
apparently armed with some 
kind of credential, which the 
grave custodian read and re- 
read before signing to the bearer 
to pass through the reluctant 
gates. This wayfarer had no 
such papers, and therefore he 
might well pause before asking 
for admittance into those fair 
realms. But as he glanced to- 
wards the purple glory of the 
setting sun, something of the 
glow and splendour of that 
vision entered into his very soul, 
and thrilled him with a sudden 
hope and rapture. 

“ Ah,” he said, softly, “it may 
be so—it may be that the Sov- 
ereign will deign to listen to 
me!” 

Then he knocked, and the 
gate swung slowly open. 

“And where is your pass- 
port?” asked the custodian, 
looking kindly at the tired way- 
farer. 

“Alas! I have no passport,” 
he said, “but I thought——” 

The custodian shook his head. 

“No one may enter here with- 
out one,” he said, firmly, and in- 
stinctively he stepped back and 
touched the gate. 

“Stay, I entreat you,” said 
the wayfarer with almost pain- 
ful eagerness. And there was 


something in his bearing and 
in the sound of his voice and 
in the expression of his face 
which made the keeper of the 
gate hesitate. 

“My son,” he said, gently, 
“tell me thy mind, but be brief, 
for lo! the sun hath almost set. 
And when the sun hath set, my 
appointed task for the day is 
over, and I may no longer pene- 
trate into the Lord Sovereign’s 
audience-hall.” 

The stranger meantime had 
hastily inscribed a few words on 
a tablet, and the old grey cus- 
todian raised it to his eyes and 
read, “‘I have waited.’” 

“*T have waited’?” he re- 
peated questioningly, and glanc- 
ing at the stranger. 

“Yes,” said the stranger with 
a quiet dignity. “‘I have wait- 
ed.’ That is my only credential, 
but the Lord Sovereign will of 
a surety accept it. I entreat of 
thee to present it forme. Close 
thy gate against me, and I will 
linger here until I have thy an- 
swer. And if I may not enter 
after all, thy courtesy and gentle- 
ness have at least been my por- 
tion in spite of evil chance.” 

“*¢ T have waited,’”” murmured 
the custodian half to himself. 
“ And how may I dare approach 
the Lord Sovereign with such a 
strange message? Nevertheless 
I will venture, and, meanwhile, 
tarry thou here.” 

The great gate closed noise- 
lessly, and the wayfarer stood 
waiting outside. And the cus- 
todian passed into the inner 
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court, and thence into the pres- 
ence-chamber of the Ruler of 
the realm. 

“My Lord Sovereign,” he 
said in anxious tones, as he 
made obeisance, “there is a 
wayfarer who pleads for admis- 
sion here, but he hath no pass- 
port such as I can know and 
recognise. ” 

“Then there can be no en- 
trance,” was the stern answer. 
“ Surely thou know’st that, after 
thy many years of faithful ser- 
vice.” 

“ Nay, but my Lord,” pleaded 
the old man, “the wayfarer hath 
presented me with this writing, 
and such was the fervour of his 
manner and the expression on 
his noble countenance, that I 
knew not how to refuse to kneel 
before thee on his behalf.” 

Then the great Ruler read the 
writing on the tablet. 

“<7 have waited,” he said 
aloud. “ What can that mean?” 

“*T have waited,” repeated 
wonderingly those assembled 
around him. 

A great silence fell on all that 
gracious company. One might 
have heard the soft sighing of 
the tiniest flower. And mean- 
while the wayfarer tarried out- 
side, lost in anxious meditation. 

“Can it be,” thought he, 
“that my pent-up sadness may 
find expression at last, and my 
mind ease itself of all its griev- 
ous unfulfilments?” And whilst 
thus wrapt up, the old custodian 
touched him on the arm. 

“Come, my son,” he said, 
kindly. “The Sovereign sum- 
mons thee to learn what thy 
words may well imply.” 

The wayfarer followed his 
guide through the inner court, 
and through the great golden 
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barriers, and lo! he stood be- 
fore the dread Ruler in the 
throned presence-chamber. It 
may be that his steps faltered 
somewhat, as we all must needs 
falter before the Unknown. But 
his heart never wavered, and 
his courage never failed, for he 
knew that his cause was just, 
or at least he believed it was 
such—and where shall we find 
that faint line of demarcation 
*twixt what is true for us and 
what is reality in itself? So 
he faced the Sovereign unflinch- 
ingly, and glanced with quiet 
confidence at the blessed follow- 
ers whose credentials had been of 
safer and surer worth than his. 

“Speak,” said the Ruler, 
“and unravel the mystery of 
thy strange message. And 
when we have heard, we will 
give our answer.” 

Then the wayfarer spoke. 

“* My Lord,” he said, “I thank 
thee for this gracious favour. 
My story is a brief one, and 
though it may seem an unusual 
one, I do not claim that it is 
my story only. It belongs to 
countless others, but chance has 
so willed it that I should be the 
one to tell the legend for all 
those who are in this, my woe- 
ful plight.” 

“Then thou hast come as an 
ambassador?” asked the Ruler. 

“Nay,” he answered. “I 
cannot aspire to be so im- 
personal, My own great neces- 
sity has urged me hither. But 
as time sped on its way, I have 
learned what to me was a start- 
ling revelation—that mine was 
not the only necessity of the 
self-same kind.” 

He paused, and the Ruler 
signed to him to proceed further, 
and there seemed a suppressed 
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excitement among the countless 
followers, as though something 
unwonted were being enacted— 
some strange departure from the 
customs of the realm. 

“This is my story,” said the 
wayfarer. “To have known 
myself gifted above the ordin- 
ary in every incarnation through 
which, by the fixed laws of de- 
velopment, I have passed as a 
matter of course. To have 
known and humbly recognised 
those gifts, striven for them, 
fostered them, protected them 
as far as I could from adverse 
influences, and from my own 
lower self, that worst of evil in- 
fluences; and when they were 
damaged almost beyond recog- 
nition, by wanton sin and by 
unconscious errors of judgment, 
then to have grasped them once 
more, and by tender and penitent 
nursing to have brought them 
back to the beauty which was 
all their own. And yet through 
the long long years to have had 
no fulfilment—I speak not of 
failure, my Lord. To fail at 
least means that one has been 
into the battle and lost. But 
it has ever been my cruel fate to 
be forced away from the field, 
and to watch hungrily the 
favoured ones of Circumstance 
and Chance rush eagerly to- 
wards victory or defeat. So 
my life has been one weary long 
waiting for the gracious oppor- 
tunity which has never been 
vouchsafed me. And I have 
come hither to raise my voice 
in protest—to ask why these 
things should be—why we 
should be given beautiful powers 
and forbidden to use them— 
where the sense of it can be, 
and where the justice? And if 
there be hidden sense in the 
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ordination and hidden justice, 
then at least I claim that those 
few words inscribed on the tab- 
let should be as potent a pass- 
port as a long record of deeds 
attempted and accomplished, 
and of deeds attempted and 
failed in. Failure, I know, hath 
entered these fair realms and 
been comforted, and yet, my 
Lord, thou canst surely realise 
that her burden is but a light 
one compared with mine. Nay, 
it is not that I would have 
grudged her any solace—beauti- 
ful sad-eyed Failure—but to me 
her lot seems enviable indeed.” 
Now it so happened that, 
though the wayfarer knew it 
not, Failure was resting there 
and recovering strength for her 
many struggles in the great 
world beyond. She came from 
time to time and learnt the real 
meaning of her name, and then 
passed out joyous and vigorous 
again. She now arose and knelt 
before the Lord Sovereign. 
“My Lord,” she said in her 
deep-toned voice, “I know this 
stranger well, and he hath told 
but a part of his sad record, 
every word of which is only too 
true. I knew him first as a 
Poet, with the world’s sufferings 
ringing in his ears, with the 
world’s joys carolling in his 
heart. Great thoughts pos- 
sessed him, great abilities to 
give them expression. But he 
died—his tale untold, his mes- 
sage undelivered; he had only 
just begun to shape the message 
when his call came. Then I 
knew him in another incarna- 
tion, with the Painter’s beauti- 
ful Fancy added to the Poet's 
Spirit. Pictures he planned and 
scenes of high ideality. He had 
worked, lived, striven, and al- 
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most attained—then suddenly 
the light faded from his eyes, 
and his deft hand hung nerve- 
less by his side. And never 
again came back the power to 
do and be and create. Nothing 
remained save the knowledge 
that the field of life’s activities 
was for others and not for him, 
Then I knew him as a states- 
man with a passionate sense of 
national honour—brave, clear- 
seeing, impersonal. But im- 


peded by conditions and circum- _ 


stances, hampered by narrow 
means and private obligation, 
he had the bitterness of seeing 
others stroll into the places of 
authority, by means of birth or 
wealth or influence. And not 
theirs the enthusiasm of soul, 
nor theirs the pride of nation, 
nor theirs the inborn under- 
standing. Then a great war 
broke out, and the belovéd 
country lost its honour and 
dignity amongst the nations of 
the world. Yet he could have 
saved her. But though he 
worked and waited and strove, 
and built up his knowledge and 
strength, yet the opportunity, 
longed for and prayed for, was 
never vouchsafed him. Ah, and 
I could add only too easily to 
his sad record of unfulfilments ; 
but surely, my Lord Sovereign, 
these suffice of themselves, and 
thou wilt consider the justice of 
his protest.” 

She ceased, and again there 
was a hushed silence in the 
presence-chamber, and all eyes 
were riveted on the wayfarer, 
who stood as one transfixed by 
thought and memory. 

“And what canst thou add 
to our beloved Failure’s words?” 
asked the Sovereign with inef- 
fable tenderness and sympathy. 





“Ah, my Lord, what more 
should I say!” he answered, 
sadly. “Failure hath indeed 
told my life’s history, and hear- 
ing it, my heart is too full to 
plead or protest further. Thou 
know’st all.” Then the Sov- 
ereign communed with his own 
heart, and as he communed, the 
very air seemed redolent of sweet 
fragrance, fit harbinger of merci- 
ful thoughts and gracious under- 
standing. And then he spoke. 

“My son,” he said, “I have 
meditated on thy sad record, 
and this is my decree. Hence- 
forth those words I have waited 
shall be a royal passport into 
these realms. For the patient 
striving, and waiting with no 
chance of fulfilment, is the heav- 
iest trial of all. And thou hast 
indeed earned thy entrance. 
Therefore welcome. . . . But 
stay, though thou art welcome 
here a thousand-fold, a sudden 
thought possesses me. I will 
give thee a still greater boon— 
the greatest boon for which thy 
heart could wish—the gift of 
fulfilment. Hasten, therefore, 
into the world, and fling thy- 
self into the battle lists. Thou 
shalt experience the glow of ex- 
pression, the rapture of action: 
thou shalt have thy thrill at 
last. And then, when failure 
or success has fallen to thy lot, 
come hither once more and take 
thy rest.” 

The wayfarer fell on his knees 
and stretched out his arms in 
gratitude. 

“Oh, my Lord Sovereign,” he 
cried, passionately, “how can I 
ever thank thee for giving me 
my very heart’s desire?” 

And he rose, buoyant with 
new-born manhood and happi- 
ness, and sped on his way. 
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WHEN General van de Burg 
was ordered to return to the 
East, where he had already 
covered himself with glory, 
his chief concern was for the 
daughter whom he must leave 
behind him in Holland. Marie 
van de Burg was now nineteen, 
and in some respects she was 
older than girls of nineteen 
usually are, inasmuch that for 
two years and more she had 
been her father’s companion, 
and the sharer of his triumphs. 
Her mother (whom she could 
not remember) was a van 
Heesteren, which is as much 
as to say that she made a love 
match, for that great House was 
not likely in usual course to 
have allied itself with the ob- 
scure, though quite respectable, 
Zeeland family of van de Burg. 
But the Captain of Artillery 
even so early displayed the 
masterful qualities that were 
to make the name of Michiel 
van de Burg a terror in the 
Indian Ocean, and the little 
lady, who had never walked 
in the streets of The Hague 
or Arnhem unaccompanied by 
governess or companion, was 
swept away from the shelter 
of her family by the lord and 
master of her heart. She fought 
his fortunes at his side in India 
bravely, until a wandering fever 
caught her in her weakness after 
the birth of Marie, and left the 
soldier mourning. 

The General’s elder brother, 
Dr Maarten van de Burg, was 


married and settled in a practice 
on the meadowlands to the north 
of Amsterdam, and in the same 
village lived his sister, the de- 
lightful Tante Lotje. When 
Marie was sent home from 
India, her mother’s family 
promptly found for her a school 
in the city of Arnhem, 

“A positive well of accom- 
plishments,” the General was in- 
formed. 

“So I should suppose, judg- 
ing from the guilders it swal- 
lov’s up,” he wrote back in his 
brusque way. 

It was, indeed, a school of 
manners, which, as every one 
knows, fetch a high price, and 
within its walls Marie learned 
the deportment of van Heesteren 
worlds—a graceful descent from 
her equipage, an elegant passage 
over the puddles on the “small- 
stones,” the varying shades of 
warmth and veneration to be 
discovered in a salute, and the 
like. As the name of her 
brilliant father rose steadily 
like a planet over the Eastern 
horizon, Marie was given in- 
creasing opportunity of prac- 
tising these arts in the society 
of uncles and aunts on her 
mother’s side. She grew rusty 
in them during long holidays 
spent in the houses of Uncle 
Maarten and Tante Lotje, who 
had no social distinction save 
kinship with the illustrious 
General; but there were other 
things picked up there to com- 
pensate for the neglect. In this 
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way Marie grew up with an 
instinct—an unenlightened pas- 
sion even—for the accomplish- 
ments and duties of the varying 
conditions in which people may 
find themselves in this life. 
When the General returned to 
Europe to well-earned and dis- 
tinguished repose, settling down 
for it with Marie in the famous 
house in the Voorhout, which is 
pointed out as his residence to 
this day, he found her every- 
thing homely, orderly, obedient, 
that her holidays in the village 
had taught her to be, and that 
he, as a van de Burg, had been 
brought up to cherish; and at 
the same time (and most service- 
ably so for him) skilled in all 
the arts of a world which throws 
itself at the feet of victorious 
generals. There existed thus 
between the two an easy and 
companionable affection which 
made this second parting bitter. 

There was no question of 
taking Marie with him. He 
should not have been going 
East now had there not sprung 
up imperative need for the iron 
hand with which, and with good 
reason, the General was credited. 
It was not an expedition for 
women to join. Equally, there 
was no thought of exiling Marie 
to Uncle Maarten’s village ; and 
no invitation had arrived for her 
from the van Heesteren house- 
holds, to which, it may be noted, 
even the General’s self -con- 
stituted rights of billeting did 
not extend. Tante Lotje, said 
the General, must come to The 
Hague and play duenna to her 
niece, and accordingly Tante 
Lotje received her marching 
orders, with the precise hour at 
which she was to report herself 





with her baggage, and a roster 
of her duties. Tante Lotje had 
made arrangements—much in 
the high-handed manner of the 
General—for a certain clucking 
dorking to present her with a 
brood on a date some ten days 
off, and on _ receiving the 
General’s letter she appealed 
to heaven and an extensive 
audience standing round if that 
was an appointment in which 
she could possibly fail. She had 
had her boxes packed, and was 
herself in a flurried condition of 
mind, ready, pending the dork- 
ing’s fulfilment of the engage- 
ment, to pay her annual week’s 
visit to the family Zwart in 
Nymegen; and she spent the 
next féw days in unpacking, 
demanding the while if she 
knew her own mind so ill that 
she would change the labels on 
her boxes at anybody’s dicta- 
tion. “Not one step to The 
Hague should she go. Was it 
likely that she should ?—a lady 
of her time of life, forsooth! 
and to that city of foolishness.” 
To make this protestation she 
paid a visit—several visits—to 
each of her acquaintance in the 
village ; visits, however, which 
closed in protesting farewells. 
For Tante Lotje stood in great 
awe of her brother Michiel, who, 
indeed, had a short way with 
mutineers. She repacked her 
boxes, pasted together the pieces 
into which she had torn the 
roster, confided the expected 
fowls to the care of Dr Maar- 
ten’s man, Gerrit, and alighted 
to the minute on the platform 
of The Hague where the General, 
with Marie, his private staff, 
was drawn up to receive her. 
Experience of The Hague had 
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convinced the General that 
Tante Lotje’s wing, valiant 
though he knew it to be, was 
not sufficient protection for 
Marie, and accordingly he gave 
her that of a fiancé’s name. 
Had there been any parti at 
home, very eligible, and willing, 
the General with the iron hand 
would have married Marie to 
him straightway. It is certain 
that he would have attempted 
to marry her to any eligible 
stay-at-home, willy-nilly. But 
although there were many 
suitors at home very willing,— 
for Marie was handsome enough, 
and a hero’s daughter,—there 
was none eligible, for the reason 
that the man whom the General 
had selected as a husband for his 
girl was going out on his own 
staff. Had Frans de Bruin been 
a less capable officer, he would 
have made a more desirable son- 
in-law, for then he could have 
been left at home. Here again, 
however, the General (as him- 
self expressed it) sacrificed his 
personal convenience to his 
country’s needs. It did not 
occur to him—no one who 
knew him had thought that it 
would, for one minute — that 
Marie and Frans might have 
wishes in the matter, or that, 
having them, they might ex- 
pect them to be considered. 
And, as a matter of fact, there 
seemed to be on their part an 
absence of wishes, one way or 
another. Had General van de 
Burg refused Captain de Bruin 
as a volunteer for Atjeh, it is 
certain that de Bruin would 
have refused the General as a 
father-in-law. But the Captain 
felt that as he was going on the 
General’s staff, marrying the 
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General’s daughter was a small 
thing, or a small thing com- 
paratively, especially as _ the 
going-out came first. So too, 
for Marie, who could think of 
nothing save the parting with 
her father, the fact that de 
Bruin was going out veiled the 
irrevocableness of the formal 
betrothal upon which the Gen- 
eral had set his mind. Thus 
both she and Frans acquiesced, 
indifferently, in the step to 
which the General, who was 
a diplomatist as well as a 
soldier when he chose, was skil- 
fully compelling them. When 
they did take it, it was with 
few of the accustomed cere- 
monials. There was no recep- 
tion, no family dinner-party. 
As a matter of fact, the Gen- 
eral and Frans went on board 
at Ymuiden on the day that 
cards were sent out, and Marie 
received alone the congratula- 
tions and the sympathy of their 
acquaintance. Except Uncle 
Maarten and his wife, to whom 
she was to pay a long visit 
soon, the van de Burgs had few 
relations, or at any rate few 
that counted; so there were 
only a van Heesteren or two 
and the de Bruin family in its 
main branches to be informally 
visited by the affianced couple, 
and this was done in flying 
afternoon calls. It was on the 
eve of sailing that they ex- 
changed plain bands of gold, 
and they slipped them on each 
other’s finger with few pro- 
testations. But first they 
scratched each other’s initials 
on the inner sides of the circlets, 
and their laughing awkward- 
ness in this operation blunted 
the cutting edge of the part- 
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ing interview, which had been 
made keen by the consciousness 
of indifference rather than by 
the poignancy of farewell. 

The General’s conduct of the 
war in the next two years 
is known to all the world: 
I am the minor historian of 
Tante Lotje’s campaign in The 
Hague. Tante Lotje was a 
little body compact of spirited 
virtues ; as the Scots say, “Guid 
gear goes in little bulk.” On 
her head was a circlet of grey- 
black curls that shook all day 
long in the breeze of her agita- 
tions ; for Tante Lotje attacked 
the affairs of life, each one, as 
her brother smote the enemy, 
with a sudden and fierce as- 
sault. Her particular mode of 
warfare —and here again the 
illustrious Michiel may have 
served as model—was a succes- 
sion of skirmishes rounded off 
by a general attack upon the 
harassed and worn-out adver- 
sary. And, like her brother, 
she seldom failed in respect for 
a clever general opposed to her : 
that is why she suffered so few 
defeats. For this intrepid little 
warrior, The Hague was a fine 
field of operations. That light- 
some capital, as everybody 
knows, has a chic of its own. 
The inhabitants polish its life, 
bidding you observe how it 
sparkles in the plain setting of 
the surrounding country. To 
Tante Lotje, of good old Zee- 
land stock, here was a challenge, 
and she accepted it briskly. 

“Tailleur! Poof!” she would 
exclaim, stopping Marie in their 
perambulation of the Spui 
Straat of an afternoon. “Why 
can’t the man call himself a 
maker of clothes! That’s 


Dutch. And look here: Confis- 
eur. Hé! It’s only a banket- 
baker, and the little baggage in 
it who serves you in French 
never was nearer Paris than the 
Kurhaus, for certain.” 

“But, Tante,’ Marie would 
answer, coaxing the curls to 
calm themselves and move on, 
“you find taillewrs and confis- 
eurs and modistes all over 
Holland.” 

“As if I didn’t know. An 
evil sore’s not slow to spread.” 

At least, Marie claimed— 
Marie was now a Hagenaar— 
The Hague had taste, and set 
the mode. 

“Mode!” Tante Lotje would 
cry — “Mode! Certes, that 
mode!” and she stopped to in- 
dicate a gown of Parisian style 
which was taking the air across 
the street, attended by two or 
three uniforms. ‘That mode!” 
and the curls rustled. “And 
taste! I wish you could have 
seen Grandmother van de 
Burg, a picture in the Dutch 
style.” 

“A pleated mutch and a 
Walcheren bodice, I suppose,” 
replied Marie, a little nettled. 

“Pleated mutch! a Wal- 
cheren bodice!” Tante Lotje 
snorted. “Do you think, girl, 
she was a peasant because she 
wasn’t a van Heesteren?” 

Tante Lotje, it will be seen, 
never argued in generalities 
It was this which made her 
so discomposing an enemy, 
so agreeable a gossip. Her 
sallies, carried right into the 
enemy’s citadel thus, plucking 
at the heart of his conceits, 
gave Tante Lotje quite a notor- 
iety in The Hague. The 
Hagenaars looked upon her 
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through their quizzing-glasses 
as a curiosity that matched 
well with her brother, the Gen- 
eral—a prickly hero, bred on 
the pure, gross national stock ; 
and tolerated her accordingly. 
Within the wide circle of the 
General’s acquaintance, the re- 
ceiving of whom Marie found 
easy after the Arnhem train- 
ing, there was another, smaller, 
a circle of Marie’s own age 
and for the most part not 
of her own sex, which not 
only tolerated Tante Lotje, but 
even swung some adulatory in- 
cense before her. They liked 
nothing better than to draw 
the bitterer edge of her tongue, 
even if sometimes they suffered 
from it themselves. Tante Lotje 
was a child in her outspoken- 
ness,—better than a child, for 
she had a whole world of phil- 
osophy at her back. Only, 
her philosophy did not guide 
her tongue, or her humours: 
Tante Lotje spoke and acted 
first, and reflected afterwards. 
No: it might be said that she 
employed her philosophy, not to 
back her fancy, but to hedge. 
Tante Lotje “putting her foot 
in it” (as the vulgar figure has 
it) and then trying to withdraw 
it, was a perennial entertain- 
ment. It came about thus, 
through the duenna herself, 
that some young folks, chiefly 
officers, fell into the habit of 
dropping in when dinner was 
over, for tea-drinking, or im- 
mediately after that, and be- 
came on an easy footing with 
the household. The footing 
was so easy that Tante Lotje, 
happening to reflect upon it 
as a duenna, was shot with a 
doubt if this was exactly what 
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the General had put her there 
to authorise. She would have 
put an end to it there and then 
accordingly ; but it was char- 
acteristic of Marie that on this 
one point she chose to hold 
ground with her aunt. She 
had acquiesced in some primary, 
old-fashioned restrictions that 
Tante Lotje imposed upon her 
freedom outside — restrictions, 
even, which it was the special 
privilege, or the special boast, 
of the military class to ignore ; 
but here she was firm. 

“ Am I not betrothed? And 
am not I to have the privileges 
of a betrothed person?” she 
would say. 

Tante Lotje’s eyes opened at 
this, but it was typical of 
Marie’s mind. Betrothal, to 
her, was a privet hedge within 
which it was not only the priv- 
ilege, but the duty, of my lady 
to take the sun all through the 
hours it shone. Privet hedges, 
Tante Lotje might have re- 
minded her, are not insuperable 
barriers; but Tante Lotje no 
more reflected than she argued 
in a figure. She had, however, 
a very sensitive eye for the 
reality. There was, in this 
inner circle, a laughing, open- 
faced boy, Christiaan Remmers, 
a cousin- german of the be- 
trothed de Bruin, and in the 
Engineers. With General van 
de Burg he had been rather a 
favourite, not because of his 
military capacity — his liking 
ran rather to scientific research 
—but because of a good-nature 
in making a losing second with 
Marie at ombre. Inthe ombre 
days, Marie and Christiaan 
played heart-whole. She had 
her father; he, his laboratory. 
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Besides they had each other— 
partners at ombre. Possibly 
Tante Lotje was the only per- 
son shrewd enough to have 
the suspicion flash through her 
mind that Marie and Remmers 
were in love. Certainly she 
was the only person who, sus- 
pecting it, would have immedi- 
ately put her suspicions into 
words. 

Her manner of doing so was 
characteristic. _Remmers had 
drunk tea and left, and the 
household had retired for the 
night, when Tante Lotje broke 
in upon Marie’s disrobing un- 
bidden. In that there was 
nothing unusual: to Tante 
Lotje, in the silence of her own 
room, there came _ scores of 
thoughts which she deemed it 
necessary to communicate there 
and then to Marie across the 
passage. To-night she paid her 
niece one visit only, in disha- 
bille, with a tumbler of water in 
one hand, her tooth-brush in 
the other. Marie saw the curls 
appear round the door, heard 
shot at her the words,—“ Marie! 
Hey! I believe you’re in love 
with Remmers, Marie,” — and 
was left to reflect upon them 
undisturbed. 

When the intrusion was re- 
ferred to next day—by Tante 
Lotje, hedging — Marie _re- 
marked, without any heat of 
denial, that Remmers, any one 
could see, came for Tante Lotje’s 
company, not hers. Marie, one 
gathers, was not quite a fool. 
But Tante Lotje certainly was 
not one either; and she was 
not to be put off the scent so 
easily. She whispered her con- 
viction to each of her acquaint- 
ance, demanding from each 
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frank verification, as from the 
only one on earth whom she 
would have taken into her con- 
fidence. Her temperament was 
such, such her instinct in battle, 
that in the campaign which 
followed she volunteered in 
various services. Now she was 
on the side of the General, a 
father with wishes. Again she 
was fighting for de Bruin, a 
betrothed with rights. Most 
annoying, and shocking indeed, 
to Marie, who calmly denied 
that any delicate situation ex- 
isted, was a sentimental attitude 
which Tante Lotje chose at 
times to take up in defence of 
the claims of true love. Mean- 
while, once, she found herself 
a duenna with a conscience, and 
conscience happening to tell her 
that the General ought to 
know, she forthwith discussed 
the situation as she conceived 
it, with enormous emphasis and 
great vagueness, in a _ post- 
scriptum to a letter to her 
brother. This letter, with the 
sting in its tail, was beyond 
recall when Tante Lotje began 
to reflect on what she had done. 
It was then that it came home 
to her how inconvenient for a 
mercurial person with corre- 
spondents is a monthly mail. 
Knowing the General, she had 
uneasy fears of the consequences 
of her act for his daughter ; and, 
characteristically, in the weeks 
that followed the calm stream 
of her affection for Marie had 
its surface rippled by exuberant 
acts of kindness. It is with 
regret that we say it of so in- 
trepid a fighter—Tante Lotje 
was in a funk. 

The bolt from the East—the 
General’s ultimatum on the 
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affair of the post-scriptum — 
fell one night in the end of 
June. His letter, addressed to 
Marie, breathed a prickly affec- 
tion, though it rapped out its 
sentiments like words of com- 
mand, “There was order once 
more on the coast,” the General 
wrote; “the rascals have been 
brought to book,” —and he added 
gleefully a few grim details 
of ways and means. “But 
they were not going to fall into 
the mistake that had been made 
before of lifting the iron hand 
the moment it had been clapped 
hard down. He was remaining 
out there for some months, it 
might be for a year and more, 
de Bruin with him, and Marie 
was to come out and join 
them.” There was no reproach, 
or appeal, or allusion to any 
private information received, 
—just his orders, precisely de- 
tailed. The curls shook with 
agitation at sight of the letter. 
Marie read it, without visible 
flush or cloud of countenance. 
Contrary to her usual practice, 
she did not pass it on to her 
aunt, but laid it folded beside 
her cup, and took up her book 
again, content to mention that 
the General was well. 

“And de Bruin?” 
Lotje asked. 

“Very well,” Marie replied. 

Tante Lotje fancied that 
Marie was a little distraite, 
even a little cold; but that 
may have been the conscience of 
Tante Lotje—the woman, not 
the duenna. She was thirsting 
for information which Marie 
carefully withheld, and though 
she was in and out of Marie’s 
room that night inviting con- 
fidence in every stage of dis- 
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habille, she had to retire to 
bed with the thirst unslaked. 
During the next two days she 
mounted the scale of curiosity 
and irritation, until, reaching a 
pitch insufferably acute,— 

“Did he say nothing about 
Remmers ?” she asked her niece, 
in a whisper of excitement. 

Marie was very far from be- 
ing a humourist, but she laughed 
to herself to see the cat she sus- 
pected come leaping from the 
bag. 

“ Wever mentioned his name!” 
She playfully gave her aunt the 
answer back in her own tone of 
suppressed agitation. 

“Didn’t he? ... Of course 
not... . Only, you see,... I 
thought. And, Marie, you 
would rather marry Remmers, 
wouldn't you?” 

To this Marie replied, stiffly, 
with the news that she was 
going out to de Bruin. 

What! She was going to 
India. Over that sea. She. 
Her dear Marie. And they 
would never see each other 
more. It was a good thing, at 
least, that they hadn’t preserved 
the peas as they had intended. 
And Tante Lotje must leave 
The Hague—her beloved Hague. 
Well, well. Michiel was a clever 
man, and he knew best. And 
she would go back to her own 
comfortable house. But Rem- 
mers! Remmers! Come here, 
child, and let me kiss you 
Hey! And they would have 
all the trouble of a marriage. 
A marriage with the glove. It 
would kill her. She knew: 
she would make some raspberry 
wine for Marie on the voyage. 
Poor child! Now, calm your- 
self, Marie dear. As for her— 
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she must begin to get things 
ready that very hour. She 
must write her brother Maarten 
immediately. If she was going 
back to her own house, the 
windows had better be opene 

at once. 

Thus Tante Lotje wept and 
protested and grumbled and 
worked, congratulated Marie, 
sympathised with her, scolded 
her, kissed her, jibed her, pre- 
sented her with little unneces- 
sary articles for the voyage 
bought out of her own slender 
store,—all in a breath, in the 
most inconvenient places, and 
at the most irrelevant moments 
of the day and night, up to the 
moment that the bride set sail 
for the East. 

Marie, following the Dutch 
custom, went out as a wife, 
married with the glove. Ac- 
cording to the learned, the pass- 
age of a glove from hand to 
hand was sign and seal among 
the ancients of a transference 
of unmovable property; and 
from this they derive the cere- 
mony of marriage with a sub- 
stitute whereby the Dutch 
bride at home is legally vested 
in the possession of a property, 
to all intents and purposes un- 
movable — a husband in the 
Indian Ocean. The glove, it 
is true, has disappeared from 
the ceremonial, but the name 
seems to warrant the conclu- 
sion of the pundits. Be that 
as it may, the institution has 
material advantages which 
mere antiquity could not give 
it, else it should not survive 
among so sagacious a people. 
The bride makes the voyage 
under protection of a husband’s 
name. Shipboard, which ex- 
perience tells is a severe test of 
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affection that is pledged, not 
bound, the bridegroom can now 
contemplate with a measure of 
serenity. And if, still, by an 
act of God, he should have to 
hold out his arms for her in 
vain, or &he should find no 
arms awaiting her into which 
to fall, consolation is provided 
by the pensions and worldly 
goods in which the State and 
the marriage contract vest the 
survivor. 

In Marie’s case the ceremony 
was simple, and civil only. 
The Maarten van de Burgs, a 
sprinkling of de Bruins and 
van Heesterens, and, of course, 
Tante Lotje, composed the 
matriage party which drove 
to the town-house at noon. 
Marie wore few of the trap- 
pings of a bride: a spray or 
two of orange blossoms some- 
where on a morning costume. 
Dr Maarten, in the dignity of 
evening dress, was a mild re- 
plica of his brother the General. 
When he advanced to take the 
bride’s arm to lead her to her 
seat in front of the Registrar, 
people said smilingly that he 
made a handsome bridegroom. 
Tante Lotje was embracing 
Marie in a corner at the mo- 
ment, and she whispered in her 
ear, “Eh! ‘You should have 
had Remmers as a substitute, 
Marie,* and kissed her again, 
with tears. 

There was a little reception 
of relations when they drove 
back from the town-house, and 
the Maarten van de Burgs re- 
mained to dinner and unrav- 
elled with Tante Lotje the 
various pedigrees and private 
histories of the van Heesterens 
who had graced the ceremony. 
The following day the house 
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in the Voorhout was closed. 
Marie went on board under 
care of the captain at Am- 
sterdam, — the General’s or- 
ders were for embarkation 
there, not at Marseilles. Tante 
Lotje and Uncle Maarten 
waved their “ good-byes.” The 
vessel steamed slowly down the 
canal, and the evening train 
bore Tante Lotje —the curls 
lamenting over tear - swollen 
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eyes—back to her own village 
home. 

As the train swung through 
the olive shadows of the polder, 
she roused Maarten to say— 

“T’ve never breathed it to a 
soul; so mind, don’t tell that 
I said it. But Marie is in love 
with Remmers !” 

“You've told me that before,” 
said Maarten grimly, and turned 
in his corner. 


II. 


A fortnight had passed 
since Marie sailed. At Tante 
Lotje’s house the curtains were 
up, the coppers polished, the 
stoves had been brought back 
from the blacksmith’s and the 
silver from Uncle Maarten’s. 
On the freshly-papered shelves 
of the linen-cupboard the linen 
was stacked with a sprig of 
lieve-vrouwe-bedstroo among. it. 
The winter’s butter had been 
bought in, and stood in jars in 
the store-room, beside glass 
bottles of morelletjes, shallots 
and gherkins in Cologne pots, 
rolpens laid in vinegar, and 
potted meats in various shapes. 
The poultry had been taken 
over from Gerrit, and successors 
found for some that had died of 
the pip. Tante Lotje had 
turned round in her house and 
made herself comfortable. And 
as she had suggested to her 
sister-in-law, the doctor’s wife, 
several improvements in the 
management of her establish- 
ment which that lady was 
foolish enough not to act 
upon, Tante Lotje was feel- 
ing especially virtuous. But 
suddenly her serenity was 
overcast. 

Coffee - drinking was over, 





and Tante Lotje was in the 
kitchen directing old Saartje 
and the other maid in slicing 
the French beans through the 
mill into a blue linen - basket 
when the General’s telegram 
arrived. It ran: “De Bruin 
killed stopping Marie Suez.” 
Under the stun of the blow she 
was conscious of her sympathy 
gushing out towards Marie. 
Presently, recovering, her 
thought was, “You'll _ see, 
Michiel will order me back to 
The Hague.” In fact, she spoke 
the thought out aloud, and to 
the gasp of consternation that 
old Saartje gave said— 

“Tt’s true. You'll see. We 
needn’t pickle the sniboontjes 
now,” and stopped the mill. 

Putting on her black straw, 
she ran to Dr Maarten’s with 
the news. At the gate she 
turned back and re-entered the 
kitchen for a moment to tell 
Saartje that they might as well 
go on with the beans. They 
could tin them, and then they 
would do for The Hague house. 
The Doctor’s wife had driven 
into the town. The Doctor 
himself was out with his gun 
and Gerrit and the dog. They 
had gone over the river, down 
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by the Laantjes it was believed. 
Tante Lotje was in despair, 
until her eye fell on the horn 
that hung in the surgery—a 
battered old metal thing, a con- 
trivance of the Doctor for his 
speedy recall from his sport to 
his patients. Finding no one 
about the place whom she could 
intrust with her errand, she 
whipped off the horn and 
started herself. The _ field- 
workers had gone back to the 
harvesting, and the village 
slumbered heavily under the 
peat-smoke. Down the street, 
across the square, along the 
meadow-path ran Tante Lotje. 
The bridge, when she reached the 
river, was drawn to let a high- 
stacked peat-boat crawl through, 
and Tante Lotje hummed im- 
patient on the bank. Once 
across, she soon was at the 
Laantjes, and she ran through 
the hop-trailed alleys winding 
her horn, and bringing the 
whole polder into consterna- 
tion at the thought of some 
one in it at death’s door. 
Above the young hazels and 
beeches could be seen a ruddy 
sun tumbling among creamy 
clouds; but a light September 
mist shrouded the meadows, and 
presently through it loomed two 
figures, gigantic, leaping the 
wide ditches with their pols- 
stoks. 

“It’s Miss van de Burg!” 
cried Gerrit, coming up first ; 
but in her excitement Tante 
Lotje still held on her way with 
the horn at her lips. 

“Mijn Hemel, Charlotte ! 
what are you toot - tootering 
about?” cried Maarten, when 
the two met breathless. 

She pushed the telegram into 
his hand. 


“Well, well,” he said when 
he had read it, and folded it 
up — “Well, well. It’s bad 
news, bad And now, 
Charlotte, you had better be 
getting back home. I think, 
Gerrit, that covey must have 
settled over in Piet Zurk’s 
meadow.” 

“But, my dear man,” cried 
Tante Lotje in vexation, “you 
do not think of me. I'll have 
to go back to The Hague, you'll 
see, just when I’ve got every- 
thing “ 

“In truth, I wasn’t thinking 
of you, Charlotte,” says Maarten 
grimly, and setting out after 
his partridges. “I was think- 
ing of Marie, dear girl, and of 
Michiel.” 

And thereupon Tante thought 
of them too, and went home 
heavy-hearted. 

She carried to The Hague, 
on Marie’s return thither two 
weeks later, a whole arsenal 
of refreshment for her stricken 
niece, denuding, in order to do 
so, the store-room of its morellas 
and raspberry, and the rest; 
and having plied the widow 
with these, she tried upon her 
an emollient that she had found 
most precious in soothing her 
own grief— 

“Now you can marry Rem- 
mers, hé/” 

“You forget, you forget,” 
Marie said, laying her hand 
with a restraining pressure on 
Tante Lotje’s arm. 

“My dear girl, it’s sad, I 
know—it’s sad. But it might 
have been worse. Suppose you 
had been in love with him.” 

“T pray you, I beg of you, 
Tante Lotje, do not add to the 
burden of my sorrow.” 

There was something in 
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Marie’s voice at once so severe 
and so appealing that sent 
Tante Lotje to her room in 
wonderment. 

“A touch of sun in the Red 
Sea,” she said, tapping her 
head, and addressing herself 
confidentially in the mirror. 

The next day, or the day 
following that, cards arrived, 
forwarded from Tante Lotje’s 
own house, announcing the en- 
gagement of Remmers, who had 
been posted to Zutphen. That 
young gentleman, flung into a 
despondency by Marie’s mar- 
riage, had been caught on the 
rebound. 

“Nelly van Staate! Is not 
that the plain Amsterdam girl 
that was visiting these people 
in the Celebes Straat with her 
sister—the plainer of the two?” 
Tante Lotje asked spitefully, 
tossing the card from her. 

“T have heard that she has 
blossomed into a beauty,” said 
Marie, apparently from an al- 
titude at which love and beauty 
have no existence. 

“Poof!” cried Tante Lotje, 
stung into asperity. “ You had 
better write off and congratu- 
late him.” 

“T am going to,” Marie re- 
plied. “He was, of course, my 
husband’s cousin.” 

Tante Lotje walked off in 
disgust. She was uneasy about 
her niece, and she had reason 
to be more and more so as 
the days went on. Marie was 
not her Marie. One knew, and 
could understand it, Tante Lotje 
said to herself, that when a girl 
marries she presents an altered 
complexion to the world. She 
changes. One saw that every 
day. But it took time It 
took time even to set up that 
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glass of the dual personality 
of man and wife through 
which each is seen in changed 
hues. Whereas Marie, here, 
had only got as far as Suez 
as a wife, to return forthwith 
a widow, without a touch of 
the hand, a look of the eye, a 
word, a scrap of writing passing 
between man and wife. She 
had not even seen him dead. 
Yet in that short time her 
nature had undergone some 
subtle process of transmuta- 
tion. Tante Lotje could not 
understand it. When people 
remarked, as most did, how 
deep had been Marie’s affection 
for de Bruin, Tante Lotje 
snorted, in the sureness of her 
private conviction; but she 
could not deny Marie’s grief, 
and her philosophy had no ex- 
planation for the contradiction. 
At first she thought it a con- 
ventional mourning merely, and 
was disgusted, for then it was 
carried by Marie the length of 
rank hypocrisy. Decency de- 
manded some recognition of 
widowhood, but here was Marie 
fulfilling decency’s demands in- 
decently. It was thus that a 
minx and a baggage gives her- 
self airs, and she could not have 
believed it of Marie. Yet very 
likely it was true. The situa- 
tion, always delicate and diffi- 
cult, was anomalous, indeed 
ridiculous, in the case of Marie, 
whose want of affection for de 
Bruin when living could not be 
allowed to regulate her show of 
grief for him now that he was 
dead. That must be it, Tante 
Lotje said. The position evi- 
dently was too involved and 
embarrassing for Marie, who 
had failed in it. 
But very soon Tante Lotje 
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recognised that Marie’s grief 
was not merely assumed. That 
it was real, a sap taken up by 
the roots of her nature and cir- 
culating through it, she could 
not believe. On the other hand, 
she was sure that Marie no 
more wore it as an appropriate 
mantle than she put on her 
widow’s weeds because they 
were becoming. It was some 
months, however, before she 
reached this conviction, and 
was thrown back upon an ap- 
parently insoluble problem; and 
meanwhile its manifestations 
had become ten times more 
puzzling. On the day which 
brought the General’s telegram 
to Tante Lotje, the evening 
issue of the ‘ Rotterdammer’ 
contained a brief announcement 
of de Bruin’s death in a brush 
with the enemy. By-and-by 
further despatches disclosed the 
story of a glorious deed of arms. 
A wily and treacherous enemy, 
withdrawing to the hills in pre- 
tended defeat, making overtures 
of submission and keeping quiet 
through months, had lulled the 
Dutch into an assurance of safe- 
ty. General van de Burg had 
sailed for Batavia, and expected 
to await Marie’s arrival there. 
Suddenly the enemy descended 
upon the forts at the coast with 
a cunningly concerted stealthy 
attack. De Bruin with a body 
of men lay in their path, and he 
was taken in a trap. One way 
only of escape, and it not to be 
thought of, opened for him— 
retreat through the hills and 
by a wide circuit to the coast. 
Meanwhile the enemy, rushing 
through the pass, would take 
the main body by surprise. To 
hold the pass for any length of 
time was impossible. The most 


de Bruin could do was to hold 
it till not a man of his force was 
left alive, trusting that by the 
delay the forts would be saved. 
So he determined. All day long 
the slaughter went on, man 
after man falling in the fierce 
assault. De Bruin, wounded 
again and again, stuck to his 
post, encouraging his devoted 
soldiers to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible, and when 
at length the enemy swept 
through the pass over dead 
bodies, it was to find their 
attack anticipated and to be 
driven back to the hills. 
Soon all Holland was roused 
by this story to the tip-top of 
enthusiasm and _ admiration. 
The name of de Bruin was on 
every lip. He had taken the 
General’s place as the national 
hero, and with an instinct of 
gratitude to both, the people 
turned to Marie to pay their 
tributes when it became known 
that the General’s daughter 
was also the Captain’s wife, and 
actually had been on her way to 
him when she received the news 
of his death. In this reflected 
glory Marie shone serenely. 
She received deputations bear- 
ing the people’s condolences 
with a dignity of manner that 
was almost grandiose. Into her 
greetings and reception of her 
acquaintance there slipped a 
note of condescension so soon as 
her husband’s name was men- 
tioned. Little crowds followed 
her and Tante Lotje in the 
streets, and now it was Tante 
Lotje who coaxed her, in vain, 
to escape public observation. 

“Let the good people pay 
their tribute to my brave hus- 
band,” Marie would say, with 
sad resignation. 
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And then Tante Lotje, eyeing 
her with the same kind of sus- 
picious curiosity with which the 
Hagenaars had looked upon 
herself in an earlier day, was 
silent. The majesty of Marie’s 
sorrow disconcerted her. 

It wounded her, too, in her 
affection, which held surprising 
tender depths. For it was con- 
stantly happening now that 
Marie had confidences into 
which her aunt was not per- 


mitted to follow her. They 
were confidences always, of 
course, arising out of this 


widowhood,—this astonishing, 
stupefying widowhood. It was 
notorious, for example, that de 
Bruin was rich; indeed, pre- 
cisely how rich was a speculation 
that made a main channel for the 
conversation of all the van de 
Burgs. They knew, and every- 
body guessed, that by his death 
Marie became possessed of a 
fortune. There was the pension, 
also, and there were stories 
about it being calculated on a 
larger scale, and even (though 
this was merely a canard) of a 
special allowance to the widow. 
But on this matter, the very 
matter on which Tante Lotje 
had the most acute curiosity, 
Marie was silent. She received 
by every mail documents and 
papers, which required her at- 
tention for hours at a time. 
For the easier despatch of all 
this business she had settled 
herself in the General’s cabinet, 
and there she sat writing and 
snipping coupons, and (as Tante 
Lotje said) Lord knows what! 
The house seemed to be full of 
notaries. Two or three times 
a week, too, Tante Lotje had to 
escort her to the bureau of 
Banker Schmidt, with whom 
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Marie was closeted in long con- 
sultation, while she herself had 
a seat in the cold in the outer 
office. It was unfriendly. It 
was cruel. It was not as if 
Tante Lotje wished to pry into 
Marie’s affairs, Tante Lotje her- 
self said. “ Heaven knew, she 
wasn’t inquisitive.” But for a 
niece to behave to an aunt, her 
own father’s sister, with so 
much reserve, not merely re- 
fraining from inviting her con- 
fidence or advice, but positively, 
it really seemed, taking precau- 
tions against her overhearing 
a flying word or unwittingly 
chancing upon a stray paper,— 
no, it wasn’t nice. 

She could not refrain from 
telling Marie so at last; and 
Marie replied, quite frankly,— 

“My dear Tante Lotje, if I 
were to tell you all these things 
you would be sure to tell every- 
body, and you know——” 

“Well, have I ever all my 
life!” cried Tante Lotje; “do 
you think I can’t keep a secret ? 
Let me tell you, I can keep my 
mouth shut as close as any per- 
son living. Why, girl, I’ve 
known all about you since you 
were three years old. Every- 
thing,” she added bitterly, “ex- 
cept what has happened to you 
since that voyage to Suez and 
back. And have you known 
me once to breathe an indis- 
creet whisper? Tell everybody, 
forsooth !” 

“ Aunt, dear,” Marie replied, — 
“if it were only my own busi- 
ness it would not greatly matter 
if you did. But you forget that 
these affairs intrusted to me 
concern my noble husband. To 
let in the vulgar gaze upon 
them would be sacrilege. I may 
not tell anybody — anybody. 
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Why, they are in a measure 
affairs of State.” 

“Och! dear folks,” cried 
Tante Lotje, fanning herself in 
her room. “There is a widow 
for you with a capital W !” 

In the spring the General 
returned to Europe. He was 
still the successful campaigner, 
the hero, but this home-coming 
did not hold for him the acute 
triumph of the earlier. There 
is no bite like the first bite. 
Moreover, the nation is not 
particularly martial, and it had 
rather overstretched its en- 
thusiasm in the de Bruin affair. 
These things are not mentioned 
to make you understand that 
the General was in any way 
soured or envious: he was a 
brave and generous soldier. 
But possibly his public recep- 
tion may have made him pe- 
culiarly sensitive to that await- 
ing him in his own home. The 
first hint of trouble—it was a 
small matter, but indicative of 
many to follow—arose out of 
Marie’s occupancy of the cab- 
inet. The General wished im- 
mediate entry, and got his way 
without a word of demur, but 
it was noticeable that Marie 
reflected a moment before she 
agreed to quit. It was not 
that she hesitated, but simply 
that she considered for a second, 
like one sounding the depths of 
duty. He was less successful 
in the matter of the notaries, 
whom he would have hustled 
with his well-known energy of 
despatch. Marie interfered to 
indicate gently that their busi- 
ness, being her husband’s, was 
her own. The General shot at 
her a sharp glance from the 
grey eyes under grizzled bas- 
tions, and Tante Lotje winked 


to herself. She would do noth- 
ing to assist him to an under- 
standing: there was too much 
gratification for her in the sight 
of the General in the same 
plight_as herself. Following a 
few more such skirmishes, there 
came to the General an uneasy 
sense of a position which was 
made more intolerable by the 
deference he met with out of 
doors. On the Plein, at the 
club—where there were living 
heroes, by Gad! and not relicts 
of dead ones—Michiel van de 
Burg was cock of the walk, un- 
disputed. “Bombs and gren- 
ades!”—he was walking home 
to dinner after his five-o’clock 
borreltje, and this obsequious- 
ness was in his head with the 
vermuth — “ Bombs and gren- 
ades! He would show her!” 

What he showed her—with 
less, perhaps, than his accus- 
tomed strategy and resource— 
was his plan, revolved in his 
mind ever since de Bruin’s 
death, and now that he himself 
was at home, to be carried into 
action without delay —a plan 
to marry her again. He men- 
tioned the chosen’s name, as a 
detail. Marie stopped him 
with a gesture of shocked re- 
proach. (It wasn’t Remmers.) 
For the first time in his life the 
General conceded the enemy a 
step. 

“Very well, girl. Let it be 
somebody else. Any one you 
like. You can marry any one 
you like, but you must marry.” 

Could one, by searching the 
whole world, find the man 
worthy of reclining on that 
bosom that had been her hus- 
band’s, Marie asked. 

She spoke in a figure raised 
by her sentimental dutifulness, 
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but it gave the General an 
opening for reminding her that 
the figure was not literally 
true, and of other unique con- 
ditions of her widowed state,— 
frank remarks which we may 
be permitted to omit. Marie, 
in angry amaze, bade him be 
silent. 

“ Duvekatersche meid !” cried 
her father. “Do you remem- 
ber that I am General Michiel 
van de Burg?” 

“You forget, General,” re- 
plied Marie, “that I am the 
widow of de Bruin.” 

“Damn de Bruin,” he mut- 
tered; and that may be taken 
as acknowledgment of his one 
defeat. 


Out of her manifold resources, 
Tante Lotje has cleared up since 
then this mystifying situation. 
Need it be said that were it 
otherwise, she should not have 
found her present historian. 
Tante Lotje always says that 
the Solution came to her dur- 
ing a conversation between the 
General and his brother Maar- 
ten. In this she is right, no 
doubt ; but it is proper to re- 
mark that her subsequent plan 
of campaign was made easy by 
certain measures taken by her 
quite undesignedly and without 
reference to it, and indeed be- 
fore the new light broke. Curi- 
ously, the clarifying conversa- 
tion referred to bore more or 
less directly on the insolubility 
of the problem: the General 
explained it, “‘Out of the eater 
came forth meat; out of the 
strong, sweetness,’ as David or 
Jehoshaphat said.” The Gen- 
eral’s knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture was not particularly ac- 
curate, even on the military 
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side, but evidently he had 
grasped their spirit. Dr Maar- 
ten had been greatly impressed 
by the stately bearing of the 
Widow—“ whom he hadn’t the 
pleasure of living with,” growled 
the General—and came over it 
again and again,— 

“Did not she rise to the oc- 
casion, Michiel ?” 

“Rise to the occasion! She’s 
a heartless baggage,” roared the 
General at length. 

“Not heartless, Michiel,” 
interrupted Tante Lotje, when 
Maarten protested, “but just 
with a heart pretty deep down. 
And, maybe, to be sure, it’s 
one or two sizes smaller than 
girls wore in my young day: 
that’s why it has been so easy 
to hide it!” 

And when Tante Lotje re- 
flected on what she had said, 
she knew that she had been 
inspired. 

The Solution was a Heart- 
finder, and Remmers, of course, 
was the man. It was for him 
to strike the rock of the 
Widow’s nature, and bid its 
sweetness flow. He was the 
miner who, with the lamp 
of his own affection in hand, 
was to seek the hidden treas- 
ure, unfortunately so rare, and, 
for all parties, so desirable. 
In some such figure does Rem- 
mers, the Heart-finder, appear 
to us. Tante Lotje saw a 
Captain of Engineers, frank 
and honest as the sun still, 
but laughing out of steadier 
blue eyes, and buckled tight 
in full uniform, who came to 
the house of the Voorhout 
one afternoon, and, after in- 
terviewing the General, went 
straight to Marie and took 
her in his arms. The ob- 
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stacle in the way was the 
van Staate girl; and it was 
here that Tante Lotje’s earlier 
manceuvres stood her in good 
stead. She brought to the 
Widow one day the news that 
the Remmers - van Staate 
engagement was broken off— 
by the lady, of course. She 
did not say anything of the 
cause alleged, rumours of Rem- 
mer’s affections being engaged 
elsewhere, or that these rumours 
were the reverberations of 
Tante Lotje’s own _ stories 
whispered — “but don’t say 
that I said it, mind!” —in 
the echoing wastes of The 
Hague society. If Tante 
Lotje expected the news to 
surprise Marie into some tell- 
tale flutter of the eyes or 
blood, she was disappointed. 
On the contrary, the Constant 
Widow received the account 
of the van Staate girl’s fickle- 
ness with so great a measure 
of complacency that Tante 
Lotje bounced out of the room 
with the curls shaking vio- 
lently. But, at any rate, it 
was easy now to bring Rem- 
mers to the rock, to the mouth 
of the treasure -cave, to the 
house in the Voorhout,— to 
Marie, in fact. He came to 
the interview primed—not con- 
sciously, remember, but in a 
whirl, after half-an-hour with 
Tante Lotje. And probably 
there may have reached him 
echoes of another of her whis- 
pers: “Marie is in love with 
Remmers.” 

As Tante Lotje brought them 
together, so it is to her that 
we owe the knowledge of what 
passed between them. How 
she came by it we do not 
know, we prefer not to ask. 


The Widow, it appears, ex- 
tended to the jilted Captain a 
regal sympathy, and he had 
laughed. Tante Lotje could 
hear him laugh, though she 
was far off, at the other end 
of the house of course. 

“Do you know why I broke 
off the engagement, Marie?” 
he asked. 

“They said that she broke 
it,” Marie replied. 

“Naturally,” said Remmers, 
with a twinkle. 

“You, Christiaan!” She 
spoke in sorrow and reproach. 
“You? You, faithless? You, 
so wanting in a sense of duty? 
You, to be forgetful of all that 
your position, your profession, 
your pledges, your honour, 
your kinship with my brave, 
noble husband I am 
ashamed. I am vexed.” 

(“Mijn Hemel!” said Tante 
Lotje.) 

Marie spoke in sorrow, as 
one who, holding the banner 
aloft, finds the most trusted 
follower untrue to it. 

“ Marie,” said Remmers, some 
sternness hardening the boyish 
voice — “ Marie, were you al- 
ways true, faithful, to your 
professions, your pledges?” 

“Have I not atoned?” she 
cried. “Have I not atoned? 
Ah! Christiaan, that night on 
the Red Sea, when the moon 
shone down .. .” 

“By heaven, Marie!” Rem- 
mers cried in anger. “You 
are without a heart. Atoned! 
How could you atone? What 
was there to atone for—to him, 
at least. You are living in an 
illusion. Deceiving others, de- 
ceiving yourself. Duty! It’s 
the cant of the ungenerous 
heart, the idealess mind. We 
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have a duty to ourselves. You 
have, I have. Marie, I was a 
fool But when I saw what 
was before me, knew what I 
was doing, if I had not drawn 
back I should have been worse 
than a fool, a rascal. When I 
knew that my heart was not 
the woman’s to whom I had 
pledged it, if this precious duty 
of yours demanded that I should 
pretend it was, was there not 
a higher duty bidding me sacri- 
fice profession, pledges, position, 
honour even, for a higher hon- 


” 


our—— 

“Ah! you broke off the en- 
gagement for me, Christiaan,” 
Marie said. 

(“The minx!” cried Tante 
Lotje.) 

“ Before God, no,” said Rem- 
mers. ‘Because of you—yes. 
For you—how could that be? 
Did not I believe in this mum- 
mery ?” 

“Mummery !” 

“Yes, mummery. Body and 
soul you are exactly what you 
were, yet you play the mourner 
for a man you never loved, a 
man who never stirred the heart 
within you, or ever . . .” 

“ Christiaan !” 

“Tt’s true, as I tell you. 
True. Tush!” Remmers flung 
out his arms in vexation. 
“What’s the use of all this? 

. - Marie! Marie! Cannot 
you be true to yourself? Don’t 
you know that you love me?” 


(“ Ah!” whispered Tante 
Lotje.) 
It was characteristic of 


Marie that, when she aban- 
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doned the Widow’s position 
of Duty and atonement (in- 
spired by the moon shining 
on the Red Sea), she retired 
upon that of maidenly obed- 
ience. Remmers, she said, 
must go to her father. When 
he went, he was a little stag- 
gered to find the General so 
hearty. 

“Certainly, my boy; go in 
and try, though if you succeed 
you're a deucedly cleverer player 
at some other games than you 
are at ombre. Go in, my boy. 
If you win her, you’re welcome 
to her.” 

Tante Lotje believed that she 
heard Remmers go in, but she 
thought she might as well make 
sure. The spectacle that met 
her eye, when she popped her 
head round the door, made the 
curls rustle roguishly. 

“T knew it! I knew it! I 
never breathed it to a soul, 
but I knew it,” she cried; and 
popped out again. 

“Well, of all the ” she 
cried aloud in the hall, but for 
once Tante Lotje could not find 
her words. She flew to the 
General, and shook the curls 
upon his neck. “Oh! Michiel. 
Marie——” she cried. 

“The baggage,” he said, dis- 
engaging her, and Tante Lotje 
laughed. 

“Deed, she’s no great catch,” 
she said to herself. But from 
what she told the General, we . 
gather that Marie rose to the 
occasion once more, and no doubt 
Uncle Maarten was satisfied. 

Apparently Remmers was, 
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So many sayings and pro- 
verbs which are unauthentic, 
untrue, or contradictory have 
passed into common usage, that 
I am glad to find one for whose 
aptness I am prepared to vouch. 
When Columbus was desired by 
his sovereign todescribe Jamaica, 
we are told that he crumpled 
up a piece of paper lengthwise, 
saying, “That, your Majesty, is 
like the island of Jamaica.” 
Both true and ben trovato; for 
I cannot think of any other 
Way, even nowadays, in which 
one could better convey the idea 
of the long, low, wrinkled coast, 
peaked here, low-lying there, 
indented everywhere, along 
which we glided one morning 
in early November before the 
sun was up. A grey sky, a 
steel-blue sea; and, here and 
there, from the dull background 
of the night-chilled mountains, 
bronze-green hill-tops giving a 
metallic tone to the neutral 
atmosphere that precedes the 
day. But suddenly “the dawn 
came up like thunder,” and 
night was gone. For the sky 
blushed pink, the sea became a 
crimson lake, the mountains in 
the distance warmed into blue, 
the hills softened into green, 
and the gorgeous colouring of 
the tropical foliage lent radi- 
ance to this wonderful and im- 
mediate transformation. Now 
we could see the little log- 
cabins or more substantial 
white houses lying low amid 
the groves of palm- trees or 
bananas that adorn the shore- 
line on the approach to King- 


ston; whilst upon the hill-top 
gleamed a white thread, which 
is the barracks for the garrison 
up at Newcastle, some five or 
six miles from the capital. 

I need not stay to describe 
Kingston, for it is not unlike 
many other towns that are to 
be found in the tropics. It 
gives one the impression of a 
city planted in a garden; of 
many narrow, rather dirty, 
arcaded streets, with broad 
deep gutters running at right 
angles to the aggressive tram- 
car lines, which cause the very 
soul to be jolted out of your 
body as you drive along in a 
buggy ; of clouds of black faces, 
for the most part merry and 
excited ; of males in dun-colour, 
females in white; of cattle and 
horses being driven through the 
main streets; of women smok- 
ing short clay pipes, as from a 
lofty saddle between heavily 
laden panniers they guide 
beasts of burden to the market. 
Rarely a white face shines 
through the throng; but if it 
does, it can generally be traced 
to the ubiquitous British soldier, 
or to some younger son who has 
come out to look for employ- 
ment in the intervals of polo- 
playing and other tropical 
exercises. 

But it was not mine to stay 
long in Kingston, for my final 
destination lay right across the 
island, in the north-west corner 
almost, at Knockalva in the 
county of Cornwall in the parish 
of Hanover. There is a rail- 
way-system which leads to this 
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distant spot ; but the reasons for 
laying the road through a great 
deal of the country which it 
now traverses are hard to as- 
certain. The line as an es- 
thetic route is magnificent ; for 
in the space of six hours it 
passes over hill and dale, past 
orange groves, coffee planta- 
tions, sugar-fields, pasture land, 
and banana cultivations, through 
malarial swamp and densest 
bush. Indeed there is not a 
phase of Jamaican life or 
Jamaican industry which can- 
not be seen en passant from the 
windows of the railway-carriage 
between Kingston and Montego 
Bay. As a financial enterprise, 
however, the railway is nearly 
a failure: its grades are very 
steep, its curves are very sharp, 
its trains in consequence are 
few, and must be light; but its 
freight charges are the reverse. 
I do not know whether the 
railway company have learned 
from their trade-cousins in the 
old country this admirable 
method of discouraging the 
transportation and diffusion of 
home industries; of extorting 
any possible profit that the 
producer might reap, in freight 
charges between the seat of 
industry and the market or 
port. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that transportation rates 
are throttling the producer at 
certain points on this line. He 
sees himself paying not only a 
reasonable price for his own 
goods, but also an unreasonable 
addition, to defray the expense 


of running the railway over the - 


“Cockpit” country (which re- 
turns nothing at all for the 
compliment), and through jungle 
and bush which will not be 
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marketable for another half- 
century. But the reasons why 
this Cockpit route was preferred 
to another along the Great 
River Valley, with its fertile 
surroundings and incomparably 
greater facilities, are locked in 
the bosoms of the short-sighted 
apostles of the “cheap and 
nasty” who were originally 
responsible for the line. 

However, not being freight, 
and paying in consequence only 
15s. for a journey of ninety- 
four miles, which occupies from 
five and a half to six hours, I 
was free to admire the profu- 
sion of vegetation and glorious 
scenery which beset me upon 
all sides, to note the uproarious 
excitement at every railway- 
station where there were more 
than six persons assembled, and 
to listen to the conversations of 
my fellow - passengers, mostly 
fruit-growers and pen-keepers, 
as to the state of the island. 
Poverty was asserted to exist, 
but in very varying degrees ; 
remedies were suggested, but 
none of them referred to any 
industry save that in which the 
speaker was engaged; threats 
were uttered, such as annexa- 
tion to Canada, or, failing that, 
to America—in the full assur- 
ance of an enthusiastic recep- 
tion either from the Dominion 
or the United States; many 
causes were assigned; blame 
was heaped on everything ex-_ 
cept the lethargy and want of 
push and enterprise which 
seem to me responsible for 
much of the existing stagna- 
tion and depression. 

About five o’clock we reached 
Montpelier station, and started 
off on a seven-miles’ drive to 
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Knockalva—past the one estate 
where a new industry is being 
started, one which will soon, 
by its profits, prove to the 
laggards in the island that the 
use of new appliances (including 
bright brains) to old material 
is not synonymous with rash 
and ruinous speculation, but is 
the only method of keeping 
abreast with the changed con- 
ditions and competitions of to- 
day. I hope I may refer to it 
without offence to the owner. 
It is an establishment set up 
within the last twelve months 
by Mr Ellis of Shettlewood, the 
neighbouring property, to dry 
bananas for home consumption 
and foreign export, as figs are 
now dried. By one process an 
excellent preserved fruit is thus 
added to our dessert-table, whilst 
by another the coarser species 
of banana are converted into 
first-rate cattle food. Mr Ellis 


is assisted in this enterprise by 
three gentlemen of varied ex- 
perience and intellectual attain- 


ments. Two of them are Swiss, 
Herr Otto Ziircher, the princi- 
pal, and Herr Bosshard ; whilst 
_ the third, who is the chemist, is 
a German, by name Dr Leuscher. 
These gentleman do not let the 
grass grow under their feet: 
they work four silos, experi- 
menting with the different 
grasses that abound in the 
neighbourhood ; they plant to- 
bacco, and cure it with the 
assistance of Cuban experts, 
who have wisely withdrawn 
from their native island; and 
they benefit the neighbourhood 
by employing some 200 hands 
at the ordinary rate of wages. 
Every well-wisher to Jamaica 
should hope for the success of 
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this public- spirited undertak- 
ing; for thus alone will the 
inhabitants be led to follow 
Mr Ellis’s example. 

But, with this passing de- 
scription of the work carried 
on at Montpelier Factory, we 
must proceed to Knockalva, 
which is the central subject of 
this paper. There was, indeed, 
little else to delay us on the 
road, though I would willingly 
have stayed to admire the pic- 
turesque Brahmin cattle which 
pasture and work upon the 
Shettlewood estate: fine fel- 
lows these, imported from In- 
dia; light in colour, wild in 
temper, tractable in work, and 
admirably suited to the climate 
of Jamaica. Knockalva is an 
old family estate, or rather clus- 
ter of estates, which has been 
in the possession of Malcolms 
for many, many generations: 
far back into remote slavery 
days the record goes to show 
the forebears of the present 
employees working for the an- 
cestors of the present owner ; 
whilst a clannish tradition binds 
master and man as loyally to- 
gether to-day in this distant 
island as ever it did in the 
Highlands of Scotland. One 
did not need the quasi-oriental 
forms of welcome in which the 
negroes love to indulge to tell 


, one that; nor even the friendly 


expressions that stole over their 
kindly dark faces on my ap- 
proach: for it was patent in 
the unvarying cheerfulness with 
which I knew they worked, 
sparing themselves neither day 
nor night in their endeavour 
to please one, in their untiring 
efforts to make my short visit 
“agreeaber for massa.” In 
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truth, a fortnight procures a 
holiday all too short to spend, 
at the cool season of the year, 
in this delightful climate. There 
is so much to do, so many things 
to see; such a variety of culti- 
vations new to the Englishman 
on his first visit to the tropics, 
such novel scenery and sur- 
roundings the whole day long, 
that one must be up betimes 
indeed to prove only a few of 
the delights in store. To sleep 
under mosquito-curtains for the 
first time, and hear the little 
devils raging furiously without, 
is in itself a delicious sensation : 
to be awaked at six in the 
morning by a silent little bare- 
footed maid, who brings my 
coffee extracted from the bean 
that was only picked last week, 
and oranges that were wet 
with dew upon the tree five 
minutes ago: to have her fling 
open the door which leads on 
to the wooden verandah look- 
ing east, and then from my 
bed to see, beneath thick fes- 
toons of heavy creepers, the sun 
rising over the hills in the dis- 
tance, with palm-trees and ban- 
anas waving lightly in the fore- 
ground: then, scaring a hum- 
ming-bird out of the room and 
hunting a jolly little green 
lizard off the towel-horse, to 
stroll out upon the balcony 
and enjoy the breeze, the sun- 
shine, and the scent of morning, 
—these are among the every- 
day joys of Jamaica. 

My first visit was to “the 
yard,” which, being interpreted 
into Scottish, means the “ poli- 
cies”: there to make acquaint- 
ance with the “headmen” who 
are severally responsible for 
their respective departments, 
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cattle, horses, and products 
—this latter term including 
oranges, bananas, coffee, kola, 
&c. In the yard stand two 
splendid Hereford bulls with 
William Llewelyn beside them 
—a gaunt old negro with as 
keen an eye and as wise a 
tongue as you could wish to 
meet. He is there “to tell 
massa ‘marning,’” and to say 
that he is getting his herd of 
fifty heifers in from the pas- 
tures to be inspected. William 
Brown is there, the finest rider 
on the estate with all his sixty 
years, tending a mule that has 
hurt itself: before long he will 
have a drove of eighty mules 
gathered from far and near to 
show the condition of his de- 
partment. A few more intro- 
ductions, and all the formali- 
ties are over for the present. 
Henceforth life is to be one 
long round of uninterrupted 
rural simplicity, spent amongst 
the tropical glories of Western 
Jamaica. One of the annual 
events on the property is the 
branding of the yearling mules: 
it took place about seven o’clock 
one morning in a small pen sur- 
rounded by high stone walls, to 
prevent the recalcitrant from 
following the example of the 
late Remus. There were some 
nineteen mules to be branded, 
and about ten men engaged 
in the operation. This con- 
sists in selecting one mule out 
of the drove, which huddles as — 
a rule near the gate of en- 
trance, and making it gallop 
round the ring at a pretty 
smart pace. Once it is fairly 
going the lasso is thrown, and 
the unerring noose is soon 
fast round the animal’s neck, 








Then the tussle begins, and it 
takes some four or five stal- 
wart niggers to drag him up 
to the post round which the 
rope has to be fastened. Such 
bucking, such tugging, such 
determined resistance to con- 
stitutional authority, is really 
worthy of all our amused ad- 
miration. At last the post is 
reached, and the rope is fast- 
ened to it; then another rope 
is thrown between the mule’s 
hind -legs, and he is deftly 
cast upon his side and secured 
before he can kick. There- 
upon, striding from a _ fire 
built under the lee of one of 
the walls, comes the operator 
with his irons as hot as effi- 
ciency and safety will permit: 
one strong impression, a fizzle, 
a little smoke, a_ contortion 
from the patient, and all is 
over. Jeye’s fluid is immedi- 
ately dabbed over the scar, 
the knots are loosened, the 
mule struggles up and trots 
happily out of the pen, marked 
with the year of his birth. It 
was most interesting to note 
the dexterity displayed in every 
move of this game, and the con- 
sequent rapidity with which the 
mules were branded ; as well as 
the consideration with which 
every mule was treated by all 
engaged in this painful but 
necessary operation. 

The calves were a far more 
docile lot to deal with, and 
under the shade of a spread- 
ing mango-tree some sixty or 
seventy were marked without 
much trouble. There was but 


one notable exception in the 
figure of a fine young calf by 
one of the Brahmin cattle out 
of a Hereford: he was not to be 
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caught or stopped by the mere 
casting of a lasso. With a toss 
of his head he jerked the rope 
out of his would-be captor’s 
hand, and breaking through the 
temporary fencing of bamboo 
poles round the pen, careered 
down the adjoining meadow to 
a stone wall at the bottom; 
then, leaping this like an Irish 
hunter, he galloped full speed 
ahead up the mountain - side. 
A large detachment of men 
went after him barefoot and 
apace, taking the mother of 
the truant to beguile him back 
again. This process occupied 
the best part of two hours, 
and when triumphantly accom- 
plished, was succeeded by a 
precisely similar movement on 
the part of this wild little calf- 
devil. His pluck and his wiles 
had now raised the “dander” 
of all the men, who pursued 
him on horseback and on foot, 
wagering the while as to which 
would finally lasso him in the 
field outside the pen. Another 
couple of hours, and he reap- 
peared, weary, bedraggled, and 
breathless, at the tail of his 
domesticated dam; a ring was 
formed, excitement was at boil- 
ing- point, a shower of ropes 
dropped about the animal, once 
more at full gallop round the 
field, two of which encircled his 
neck. In a moment the disap- 
pointed competitors were hang- 
ing on to these ropes with all 
their might, and, even before 
the victim could be cast, the 
cunning old Llewelyn had 
branded him for life. 

In the Knockalva pastures 
there must be some five or six 
hundred head of cattle with 
the pure Hereford strain run- 
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ning strongly through the herd, 
and perhaps 150 first - class 
mules; yet so hard are the 
times that neither class of 
animal fetches anything like 
the price of former years. 
Some planters are reducing 
their works, and are not buy- 
ing the same amount of work- 
ing stock as they used to; 
others have thrown up their 
plantations altogether, and sold 
off to the butchers a second- 
class animal (their working 
stock) at a lower price than 
the pen-keeper can afford to 
do. Not only so, but ex- 
planters constantly turn pen- 
keepers themselves, and, by 
sending into the towns an in- 
ferior animal, seriously disturb 
the markets belonging prop- 
erly to a trade scarcely less 
important than their own. I 
do not write this to complain 
of the pen-keeping profession 
in Jamaica, for I believe that 
increased steamer facilities be- 
tween the West Indian Islands 
and the mainland will reveal 
a splendid group of markets 
to demand the supply from 
Jamaican cattle - breeders: I 
only desire to indicate how 
far-reaching the effects of the 
failure in the sugar industry 
may be. Yet with all this dis- 
tress in the air, I understand 
that large sums of money are to 
be spent in Kingston in convert- 
ing the mule-tramcars into elec- 
tric cars, thus throwing a large 
number of men out of work, and 
closing a good market for mules. 
But to the winds with such re- 
flections in holiday-time ! 

How quickly the days passed 
amongst all the novelties of 
this place! Although we were 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. M. 
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on horseback every day by 
seven o'clock, riding among 
the gangs of workers who 
clean the banana - plantations, 
pick the coffee, and pack the 
oranges, yet it seemed but a 
few minutes before the bell 
rang, its welcome sound being 
the work-clock of the neigh- 
bourhood, announcing the hour 
of breakfast. It was always 
a meal worthy of the appetites 
that awaited it, spread upon 
a carpet of brilliant flowers 
from the little garden outside 
the house, and helped by clus- 
ters of white orchids, which 
grow in profusion on every 
roadside tree. Not a great deal 
in the way of meat, mercifully— 
generally a duck or a first-rate 
steak; and then a wealth of 
vegetables, such as roast yams, 
fried plantain, bread-fruit, and 
pear, to supply all the nutri- 
ment that is pleasant in the 
hot weather ; followed by mel- 
ons, pines, oranges, and ban- 
anas, such as Covent Garden 
rarely sees, and a demi-tasse 
of black coffee, which is a 
veritable revelation. For drink, 
recollecting that Robert Louis 
Stevenson so frequently men 
tioned “claret and a slice 
of pine-apple” in the Vailima 
Letters, we occasionally in- 
dulged in that; but generally 
it was Scottish whisky with 
mineral waters and a large 
supply of ice, though shandi- 
gaff, and even gin, came occa- 
sionally before our thirsty notice. 
(Dear ‘ Maga,’ pardon this gas- 
tronomic interlude, which is not, 
I confess, of as general interest 
as its factors were essential to 
our diurnal contentment.) 
After luncheon let me admit 
x 
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to a regular irregularity in 
Jamaican life—namely, a mid- 
day siesta ; and let me notice at 
the same time the difference in 
habit between the workers in 
Southern Europe and in these 
tropical parts. For although the 
sun beats far less fiercely in the 
former regions, yet work is 
generally slack towards noon, 
and an after-dinner sleep is the 
rule. We have all noticed that 
in Italy and Spain. But in 
Jamaica, as soon as the work- 
man’s dinner is done,—it lasts 
generally from 11 to 11.30,—he 
goes on cheerfully with his work 
till five in the evening, when 
the same bell bids him leave off 
for the day. 

Included in the Knockalva 
property are two other estates, 
named Bogue and Retrieve. 
The former is close to Montego 
Bay, and consists of about 
seventeen islands in the sea, 
where some excellent shooting 
is to be had in winter - time. 
From these islands the property 
stretches up to the hills inland, 
and abounds in logwood, which 
is now being carefully culti- 
vated, as there is a considerable 
demand for it. To see a forest 
of logwood in proper trim is a 
very pretty sight, for the 
silver- grey trunk of a good 
tree looks like several birch- 
trees bound together, spreading 
at no great height into branches 
bearing beautiful cool green 
leaves, not unlike the English 
thorn. The trees must not be 
close together, and the grass 
beneath is rich both in colour 
and in nutriment, bush and 
weed being conspicuously absent. 


One can often see far into these 
deep quiet forestsin consequence; 
and the effect is sometimes 
heightened by the herds of 
cattle that pasture in their 
shade, or stand to drink at 
some pool that glistens, and 
diminishes, in the sun. 
Retrieve is a different sort 
of property, situated on the 
heights overlooking Lucia (pro- 
nounced Lucie), where the cul- 
tivations of logwood, cattle, and 
pimento are all equally under- 
taken. It is hard to realise at 
this distance from the scene! 
that one was driving but a week 
agone along the sea-shore, in 
groves of cocoanuts, for miles 
at a time, the deep dark-blue 
of the sea in lovely contrast to 
the graceful green trees that 
fringe its coast; now passing 
vast fields of sugar-cane, whose 
purple-feathered tops pro- 
claimed that the time of har- 
vest was near; now under great 
tree-ferns that vary the mon- 
otony of high hedges of sensitive 
plant ; accompanied everywhere 
by gay butterflies and humming- 
birds. And amid all this natural 
profusion live the negroes in their 
little log- huts, or, if in hum- 
bler circumstances, in bothies 
built of leaves and grass. They 
all seemed to be busy with 
something or another. At the 
doors women were sewing or 
men were cobbling; here, a 
little darkey girl combing out 
her sister’s hair under a great 
Poinsettia-tree, whose red leaves 
burned brilliant in the sun; 
there, little picaninnies in a 
state of nature chasing chickens 
and pigs; now, where a stream 





1 Written during a snowstorm in New York. 
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crosses the road, groups of girls 
washing linen with their sleeves 
rolled up well over their elbows, 
and their skirts well up to their 
knees; and all along the road 
we passed men driving cattle 
or mule-trains laden with pro- 
duce to the nearest market. 
From each and all we were 
certain of a “ Marnin’, massa” ; 
to which my brother (who is 
sub-agent at Knockalva) would 
always answer, “How you 
do, missis?” and received the 
unvarying reply, “So so, tank 
massa,” which is the most re- 
assuring account that a negro 
ever gives of his health. 
Would that there were time 
to tell of the many amusing 
things that the natives said to 
me, their phrases and their pro- 
verbs, of the old-time retainers 
who once were slaves and still 
call a blessing as he passes upon 
“my owner”; of the great 
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“ Howdye,” when all the black 
residents and employees of 
Knockalva marched up in their 
hundreds with bands and ban- 
ners to bid me welcome to 
Jamaica. And I wish I could 
describe in fitting language the 
harvest festival, with its dec- 
orations of palms, peppers, jam, 
pickles, loaves on the altar, and 
a coopful of hens at the vestry 
door. But all these things, un- 
printed, remain as abiding mem- 
ories. Many a foggy winter’s 
night will pass uncursed, and 
many an hour of Scottish esti- 
mates will pass unnoticed, if, in 
a true spirit of self-detachment, 
I can transport my mind back 
to those warm evenings at 
Knockalva, when, after busy 
days, we sat, Maurice and I, 
under the old brown verandah, 
and, amid a firmament of fire- 
flies, talked of home. 
IAN MALCOLM. 
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A BIRTHDAY LETTER OF APOLOGY. 


Tue Hitt Buncatow, KiEDANG, 
Perak, Nov, 20, 1898. 

DEAR ‘MAGA,’ — Yesterday 
your letter was brought up 
here in “ ladies’ fingers.” It is 
true that these were in a cook’s 
basket with other green food, 
not to mention eggs and a 
chicken—still the omen was a 
happy one, and presaged the 
good news. So your thou- 
sandth birthday is next Feb- 
ruary. What can I do with 
the year’s end coming, here 
perched alone upon a mountain 
like Don Quixote in his shirt, 
and not a Chinaman or Malay 
within reach, except Ah Tung 
the caretaker and Haji Mat the 
gardener, of whom I know 
nothing worth relating? In- 
vent I cannot, to plagiarise I 
am ashamed. 

Oh, I can’t find anything to 
write about in this dull place. 
For what does ‘Maga’ want to 
hear about but men and women ? 
and to what will she turn a 
deafer ear than to the “trite 
tropics” style of word-painting, 
with its dazzling sunshine, its 
impenetrable forests, its bird of 
gorgeous plumage on every 
bough? Who wants to read 
about a country farm, an ice- 
field, a semi-detached suburban 
residence? What is the good 
of forcing upon an indifferent 
world the little affairs of a 
tea-planter, or an invalid in the 
Canaries, or a Bishop in his 
diocese? What is life on a 
- ranche—in a mine—in a bank 
-—in a balloon—to people out 
of the trade? 

It poured as we came up yes- 





terday. By the way, you will 
be glad to hear that I am not 
all alone: there is another per- 
son. Thankful indeed were we 
when the last turn of the 
crooked six-foot path brought 
us in sight of the little com- 
pound on the ridge, with the 
zinc -roofed bungalow in the 
centre. Our coolies, Klings 
from Madras, and Chinese, 
must have been equally pleased ; 
and they did not fail to ask for 
something extra on account of 
the weather. The Chinese 
boldly took their dollar a-head, 
and urgently demanded cents 
for spirits, grinned and marched 
off. The Klings accepted their 
half-dollar, acquiescing in the 
humiliating fact of being only 
half value ; then lingered shiv- 
ering obtrusively, smiling entic- 
ingly, deprecatingly ; twiddled 
their toes, and slipped away. 
The tin roof was deafening with 
the drumming of the rain; and 
we watered the house as we 
moved about and sadly gazed 
upon the puddle that had been 
bread. 

This house has no fireplace, 
except of course the cooking- 
range in the outhouse behind. 
That is a pity, for two reasons: 
first, because, unlike the weather 
in the valley, it often rains here 
in the morning as well as after- 
noons, and you want some- 
where to dry your clothes at ; 
and second, because the plea- 
sure of feeling uncomfortably 
and unusually cold is marred 
by the absence of a wood fire 
where you could warm your 
toes and roast jack-fruit seeds 
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(something like Spanish chest- 
nuts if flavoured with imagina- 
tion), declaring it is just like 
Home. Still, to be able honest- 
ly and truthfully to shiver is a 
great deal. 

The house, which is of wood, 
is raised on posts a few feet 
above the ground. A _ broad 
verandah runs along its whole 
frontage, and the bedrooms 
open upon the verandah. The 
verandah is closed in with 
panes of glass all round, which 
is also a delightful novelty. 
When the lamps are lighted 
and the wind comes drenched 
with rain and beats against 
these panes, and shakes the 
window - frames and whistles 
through the chinks, then you 
may shut your eyes and sneeze, 
and dream of an English night 
in November. The gusts fly 
down sobbing through the wet 
tree-tops, and in the lulls clouds 
of dense white mist press close 
against the windows. “Oh the 
poor sailors!” says the other 
person involuntarily. But all 
the while our friends in the 
valley are blessing it for a 
cooler, fresher night. 

The porch in front of the 
house is hung with creeping 
boughs of honeysuckle, covered 
with perennial blossom, and 
always throwing out long ten- 
drils which grapple in vain 
with the smooth surface of the 
corrugated roof. But honey- 
suckle grows over our orchid- 
houses in the valley, so here, 
though good, it is not the best. 
Roses—big, loose, pink roses— 
grow in great bushes on both 
sides of the porch, a mass of 
colour that never fades. You 
may strip the bushes to-day, 
and load every finger-glass and 
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tumbler you can find, but before 
these flowers are withered the 
place of them is rosy with their 
sisters. And then there are 
white dwarf roses lower down. 
Here we are only 3000 feet 
above sea-level: another 1500 
feet will bring you to the zone 
of white and purple violets. 

The terraced garden falls 
steeply away below us. With 
the roses are other plants, 
lovely in their way, but tropical, 
and therefore half repugnant to 
the European spirit of the hour. 
Gardenias, which shine like 
stars from out their dark-green 
foliage, are importunate of per- 
fume. Oh that I could sell 
them for button-holes at six- 
pence apiece! Then there are 
huge shrubs aflame with flowers 
like hollyhocks. We call them 
the shoe-flower, because, when 
your boy has finished the black- 
ing for your brown shoes, as 
an alternative to cleaning and 
ruining them with lemon, he 
brings them to an equally ill- 
gotten lustre by rubbing them 
with these red flowers. Lower 
down there are magenta sprays 
of bougainvillea, and a wonder- 
ful creeper with huge golden 
bells, which, just because it 
loves to break loose and climb 
squirrel -fashion among the 
branches, therefore Haji Mat 
must, after his kind, crib into 
a sort of geni’s-bottle frame- 
work of sticks, daily cutting off 
its head to keep it in its place. 

Is it merely a matter of as- 
sociated memories, or are the 
names we give to flowers singu- 
larly suited to them? Could 
Cowslip, Ragged Robin, or 
Primrose belong to any other 
than plants born to live in cool 
damp fields and hedgerows ? 
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And so with the names of these 
flowers of the East, they seem 
to glow like the flowers them- 
selves or the skies above them: 
Bougainvillea, Flame of the 
Forest, Hibiscus, Alamander. 
The last only lacks an S to 
prove my theory conclusively. 

This morning by unparalleled 
exertions we were up by five 
o'clock, and had walked as far 
as the trigonometrical station, a 
sort of gigantic beehive thatched 
with palms on the tip-top of 
the mountain. The ground has 
been cleared—over an acre—of 
all but bracken, and gives an 
uninterrupted view of the two 
great mountain-ranges to East 
and West; ours being but a 
stepping - stone between the 
Kinta valley we live in to the 
east, and the empty Western 
valley with its grey waste of 
tree-tops, and reaches of the 
Silver River shining ten miles 
away. Over these there hangs 
a perfect rainbow in a perfect 
semicircle, beginning and end- 
ing in the clouds high above 
the faint blue distances. The 
Kinta valley lies between us 
and the dawn. It has been 
bearing half the world’s output 
of tin for several years, and its 
smooth denuded surface is pitted 
with flooded mine-holes. There 
is also an artificial Serpentine to 
irrigate the rice-fields, and loops 
of the winding river are visible. 
All these patches of water are 
as silver in the dark-blue haze 
with a pink flush round their 
margins, when the grey clouds 
overhead turn quickly to rose- 
madder. Away south the sea 
lies narrow as a ribbon; and 
where the Eastern range de- 
scends abruptly towards the 
coast its base is washed by a 





mist of brilliant whiteness, 
There, from behind the last 
steel-blue buttress of the moun- 
tains, we saw a sudden ray 
thrust like a spear across the 
silver level: brighter than cro- 
cuses in snow the sun had risen. 
And then the mist that ebbs 
and flows about our own hill- 
side came rolling up through 
the tree-tops like a mirage of 
the flood-tide among the rocks, 
leaving us stranded on an islet 
in grey ocean, in unutterable 
solitude. 

Have you ever had the desire 
to be for once so isolated and 
untrammelled as to be able to 
shout and sing your loudest 
and none to hear? It is best 
for dignity, I find, to make sure 
the isolation is real before gra- 
tifying this harmless fancy — 
which we did not. Out of the 
encircling gloom came a patter- 
ing of naked footsteps and an- 
swering cries of assistance. We 
saw the shadowy forms of the 
coolies who keep up the bridle- 
path, and fied from our gallant 
rescuers. The glory had de- 
parted: breakfast-time was at 
hand. 

After breakfast there are 
many things to while away the 
time,—early lunch, lunch, tea, 
late tea, and finally dinner, for 
the mountain air is appetising. 
In the intervals you can smoke 
cigarettes and sit about listen- 
ing to the orchestra of the 
jungle. From a dozen direc- 
tions in the greenwood sea 
below there floats a sound most 
strange, most musical. Now it 
is the deepest resonant note 
of an organ; now a repetition 
of high clear whoops; then it 
is the two sounds alternating 
rapidly; then bursting sud- 
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denly into a wild triumphant 
Yo yo yo yo! something like the 
chorus of hounds in full cry, 
That is the jédel of the Siamang. 

Do you care for monkeys? 
Personally, I know two kinds 
only, and detest them both— 
the Brok and the Kra. The 
Brok is a big, brown, fatuous 
baboon, of the familiar low- 
comedy pattern, for ever sput- 
tering and scratching himself, 
and fidgeting with hands and 
feet and making faces. Should 
you desire to please him, you 
will squat (just beyond the 
length of his chain) in front of 
him, and similarly scratch your 
person, make faces, and sputter. 
Then in high good-humour he 
will amble round his post in as 
big a circle as his chain permits, 
clutching at your hair with an 
adroit high kick as he passes. 
Such are his low delights. The 
Kra is a small grey person of 
passionate appearance, with 
close - set fiery eyes, very like 
my friend Brands, who keeps 
one. The tastes of this little 
fiend are still more primitive— 
namely, to fly straight at you 
with his tail sticking out and 
his crest sticking up, and bite 
you again and again: he is 
worse than Brok. 

Far different is the gentle 
Siamang; but then he is a 
gibbon, and no monkey. In 
assemblies on the tree-tops live 
the Siamang, whooping through 
the octaves, calling to their 
friends from miles away, and 
swooping off to meet them, 
racing steeplechases with the 
winds. I have seen, and hope 
to live and see again, a pack of 
the Siamang going through the 
jungle—a long black arm and 
a small crumpled body swing- 
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ing wildly from it like a pendu- 
lum run mad, then a suicidal 
fling, a crash in the covering 
green, and so they are gone, 

Tame, they are the gentlest 
creatures. The Malays catch 
young ones and bring them to 
our doors, knowing that buy 
we must, It is not among the 
possibilities for a Mem to resist 
the forlorn small speechless 
thing, when it winds its long 
long arms and fingers round 
her neck, and hides its black 
wrinked face of an old woman, 
with round unhappy eyes, in 
the softness of her morning 
gown. Or it lurches across 
the verandah on a pair of very 
bandy little legs, balancing 
itself with outstretched arms, 
But they always die. They 
who have weathered torrential 
rains under the open heaven 
die in captivity of consumption, 
and cough out their ill-compre- 
hended souls like Christians, 
huddled in a blanket. 

All day long the Siamang 
are calling, omnipresent om 
invisible. The Malays firmly 
believe that the utan rimba, 
the heavy jungle, is inhabited 
by a Folk Whose Voice We 
Hear, a race of audible though 
unseen fairies; and I too am 
of the faith, because the more 
you sit quiet and watch with 
eyes and ears, the more surely 
you will know that the great 
precept of the rumba (very 
different from what we are 
taught in the nursery) is this: 
Little beasts should be heard 
but not seen. There are shady 
paths all about the bungalow, 
where you can sit all day with- 
out fear of sunstroke. If you 
care to do so, perhaps once in 
a moon you may become aware 
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of a Kijang deer suddenly 
materialised on the path be- 
side you, who will gaze for a 
moment with untroubled eyes, 
and then vanish through the 
underwood in a streak of dim- 
inishing crashes. Or a little 
frog may go by with frantic 
leaps, hard followed by a little 
snake. You will be lucky if 
you see even so much, although 
if the monstrous wizard Sang 
Klembai were to pass and pluck 
up the utan rimba (as he could) 
by its roots as we pluck moss 
from a tree, it would be mar- 
vellous how dense a population 
were left naked and ashamed : 
tiger, black panther, rhinoceros, 
wild cattle, sambhur, mouse- 
deer, sloth, tapir, porcupine, 
pig, elephant,—by their foot- 
prints they are known. 

But at nightfall: there is 
a legend (my own invention) 
which tells that whosoever has 
by means of any sound of music 
brought death or madness upon 
his neighbour, he, when his 
time is come, is transported to 
these wildernesses to work out 
his redemption for a hundred 
years. And first, half a street’s 
length down the hillside, the old 
blind beggar with the pipes 
breaks into sudden lament 
among the unbending trees. 
Does he know that his skirl is 
heard by human ears and take 
comfort? ‘“ Milk, milk,” cries a 
despairing voice at our elbow, 
and is sped. Then the child 
with the Jew’s-harp—that such 
a feeble thing should be so tor- 
mented !—goes twanging and 
sobbing by, not three yards be- 
hind the green -black curtain. 
The proprietors of the steam 
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merry-go-round and of the buz- 
zer from the steelworks are set 
to their penance on ranges be- 
yond the gully, and the sound 
“by distance tame,” like the 
strains of that music which 
heralded Roderick Dhu, comes 
mellowed across the mountain. 


Suddenly underneath our 
rustic seat the  threshing- 
machine begins to burr. It is 


too near, too loud: the vibra- 
tion jars painfully upon the ear. 
Then by the potency of that 
magic droning a spell is cast 
upon me. The tropic night is 
transfigured, the screen of black 
foliage withdrawn. Lo, it is 
the corner of a field on a win- 
ter’s afternoon. Grass wet with 
rain grows between the lines of 
stubble over loose red clods. 
There are round ricks and heavy 
farm hands, and a threshing- 
machine champing corn. There 
is a bank and hedge with the 
blackberry leaves only half 
faded. The air is cool, with 
faint sunshine and a white haze. 
It is Devon, with the smell of 
her and the stillness of her 
patiently expectant of the 
spring. Then, quick as it arose, 
the sound ceases and the vision 
is gone. It was only a cicada, 
a little green cicada, careless of 
us and Devon and all the 
world, and he makes his music 
by scratching his head with his 
foot. This he does, so natural- 
ists aver, to please his wife. 
What an example to us all! 

While we are moving dinner- 
wards there comes faintly from 
afar the snarl of a great cat 
hungry. It is “master stripes,” 
his grace before meat. 

EpwarpD A. IRVING. 
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MADONNA OF THE PEACH-TREE. 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


I.—VANNA IS BID FOR. 


Nor easily would you have 
found a girl more winning in 
a tender sort than Giovanna 
Scarpa of Verona at one-and- 
twenty, fair-haired and flushed, 
delicately shaped, tall and pli- 
ant, as she then was. She had 
to suffer her hours of ill report, 
but passes for near a saint now, 
in consequence of certain mir- 
acles and theophanies done on 
her account, which it is my busi- 
ness to declare : before those she 
was considered (if at all) as a 
girl who would certainly have 
been married three years ago if 
dowries had not been of moment 
in the matter. In a city of 
maids as pretty as they are 
modest—which no one will deny 
Verona to be—there may have 
been some whose charms in 
either kind were equal to hers, 
while their estate was better in 
accord ; but the speculation is 
idle. Giovanna, flower in the 
face as she was, fit to be nose- 
gay on any hearth, posy for any 
man’s breast, sprang in a very 
lowly soil. Like a blossoming 
reed she shot up to her inches 
by Adige, and one forgot the 
muddy bed wondering at the 
slim grace of the shaft with its 
crown of yellow atop. Her hair 
waved about her like a flag, 
she should have been planted 
in a castle; instead, Giovanna 
the stately calm, with her bil- 
lowing line, staid lips, and can- 
did grey eyes, was to be seen on 


her knees by the green water 
most days of the week. Bare- 
armed, splashed to the neck, 
bare- headed, out-at-heels, she 
rinsed and pommelled, wrung 
and dipped again, laughed, chat- 
tered, flung her hair to the wind, 
her sweat to the water, in line 
with a dozen other women be- 
low the Ponte Navi; and if no 
one thought any the worse of 
her, none, unhappily, thought 
any the better—at least in the 
way of marriage. It is probable 
that no one thought of her at 
all. Giovanna was a beauty 
and a very good girl; but she 
was a washerwoman for all that, 
whose toil fed seven mouths. 
Her father was Don Urbano, 
curate of Santa Toscana across 
the water. This may very easily 
sound worse than it is. In Don 
Urbano’s day, though a priest 
might not marry, he might have 
a wife—a faithful, diligent com- 
panion, that is—to seethe his 
polenta, air his linen, and rear 
his children. The Church 
winked at her, and so continued 
until the Jesuits came to teach 
that winking was unbecoming. 
But when Can Grande IT. lorded 
in Verona the Jesuits did not, . 
and Don Urbano, good easy 
man, cared not who winked at 
his wife. She gave him six 
children before she died of the 
seventh, of whom the eldest was 
Giovanna, and the others, in an 
orderly chain diminishing punc- 
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tually by a year, ran down to 
Ferrantino, a tattered, shock- 
headed rascal of more inches 
than grace. Last of all the 
good drudge, who had borne 
these and many other bur- 
dens for her master, died also. 
Don Urbano was never tired of 
saying how providential it was 
that she had held off her demise 
until Giovanna was old enough 
to take her place. The curate 
was fat and lazy, very much in- 
terested in himself; his stipend 
barely paid his shot at the 
“Fiore del Marinajo,” under 
whose green bush he was mostly 
to be seen. Vanna had to roll 
up her sleeves, bend her straight 
young back, and knee the board 
by the Ponte Navi. I have no 
doubt it did her good—the work 
is healthy, the air, the sun, the 
water-spray, kissed her beauty 
ripe; but she got no husband 
because she could save no dowry. 
Everything went to stay the 
seven crying mouths. 

Then, on a day when half her 
twenty-first year had run after 
the others, old Baldassare Dar- 
dicozzo stayed on the bridge to 
rest from the burden of his pack 
—on a breezy March morning 
when the dust filled his eyes and 
the wind emptied him of breath. 
Baldassare had little enough to 
spare as it was. So he dropped 
his load in the angle of the 
bridge, with a smothered “ Ac- 
cidente!” or some such, and 
leaned to watch the swollen 
water buffeted crosswise by the 
gusts, or how the little mills 
amid-stream dipped as they 
swam breasting the waves. In 
so doing he became aware, in 
quite a peculiar way, of Vanna 
Scarpa. 

Baldassare was old, red-eyed, 


stiff in the back. Possibly he 
was rheumatic, certainly he was 
grumpy. He had a long slit 
mouth which played him a cruel 
trick ; for by nature it smiled 
when by nature he was most 
melancholy. Smile it would and 
did, however cut-throat he felt : 
if you wanted to see him grin 
from ear to ear you would wait 
till he had had an ill day’s mar- 
ket. Then, while sighs, curses, 
invocations of the saints, or open 
hints to the devil came roaring 
from him, that hilarious mouth 
of his invited you to share de- 
lights. You had needs laugh 
with him, and he, cursing high 
and low, beamed all over his 
face. “To make Baldassare 
laugh” became a stock peri- 
phrasis for the supreme degree 
of tragedy among his neigh- 
bours. About this traitor mouth 
of his he had a dew of scrubby 
beard, silvered black; he had 
bushy eyebrows, hands and arms 
covered with a black pelt: he 
was a very hairy man. Also he 
was a very warm man, as every- 
body knew, with a hoard of 
florins under the flags of his old- 
clothes shop in the Via Stella. 
Having spat into the water 
many times, rubbed his hands, 
mopped his head, and cursed 
most things under heaven and 
some in it, Master Baldassare 
found himself watching the 
laundresses on the shore. They 
were the usual shrill, shrewd, 
and laughing line —the trade 
seems to induce high mirth— 
and as such no bait for the old 
merchant by ordinary ; but just 
now the sun and breeze together 
made a bright patch of them, 
set them at a provoking flutter. 
Baldassare, prickly with dust, 
found them like their own cool 
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linen hung out to dance itself 
dry in the wind. Most of all 
he noticed Vanna, whom he 
knew well enough, because 
when she knelt upright she 
was taller and more way- 
ward than the rest, and be- 
cause the wind made so plain 
the pretty figure she had. She 
was very industrious, but no 
less full of talk: there seemed 
so much to say! The pauses 
were frequent in which she 
straightened herself from the 
hips and turned to thrust chin 
and voice into the debate. You 
saw then the sharp angle and 
fine line of light along that raised 
chin, the charming turn of the 
neck, her free young shoulders 
and shapely head; also you 
heard her lively tones of c* and 
si, and saw how her shaking 
finger drove them home. The 
wind would catch her yellow 
hair sometimes and wind it 
across her bosom like a scarf ; 
or it streamed sideways like a 
long pennon; or being caught 
by a gust from below, sprayed 
out like a cloud of litten gold. 
Vanna always joined in the 
laugh at her mishap, tossed her 
tresses back, pinned them up 
(both hands at the business) ; 
and then, with square shoulders 
and elbows stiff as rods, set to 
working the dirt out of Don 
Urbano’s surplice. Baldassare 
brooded, chewing straws. What 
a clear colour that girl had, to 
be sure! What a lissom rascal 
it was! A fine long girl like 
that should be married; by all 
accounts she would make a man 
a good wife. If he were a dozen 
years the better of four-and-fifty 
he might Then came a 





shrug, and a “ Ma!” to conclude 
in true Veronese Baldassare’s 
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ruminations. Shrug and explo- 
sion signalled two stark facts: 
Baldassare was fifty-four, and 
Vanna had no portion. 

Yet he remained watching on 
the bridge, his chin buried in 
his knotty hands, his little eyes 
blinking under stress of the 
inner fire he had. So it befell 
that La Testolina saw him, and 
said something shrill and saucy 
to her neighbour. The wind 
tossed him the tone but not the 
sense. He saw the joke run 
crackling down the line, all 
heads look brightly up. The 
joke caught fire; he saw the 
sun-gleam on a dozen perfect 
sets of teeth. Vanna’s head 
was up with the rest, sooner up 
and the sooner down. Even 
from that height the little twink- 
ling beacons from the bridge 
shot her through. He saw her 
colour deepen, head droop: she 
was busy long before the others 
had wrung their joke dry. 
“Soul of a cat!” grunted Bal- 
dassare between his teeth, “ what 
a rosy baggage it is!” He 
waited a little longer, then de- 
liberately passed the bridge, 
rounded the pillar by the steps; 
and went down to the women 
like a man who had made up 
his mind. Lisabetta of the 
roving eye caught the first hint 
of his shadow. Her elbow to 
Nonna’s ribs, Nonna’s “ Pst!” 
in Nina’s ear, spread the news. 
Vanna’s cheeks flew the flag. 

“Buon’ giorno, Ser Baldas- 
sare!” shrilled La Testolina, 
plump and black-eyed leader of 
mischief. 

“Giorno, giorno, La Testo- 
lina,” growled the old man. 

Vanna, very busy, grew as 
red as a rose. The others knelt 
back on their heels; compli- 
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ments of a homely sort flew 
about, sped on by flashing 
teeth. Baldassare’s own were 
black as old channel-posts in 
the Lagoon, but in tongue- 
work he gave as sharp as he 
got. Then a wicked wind blew 
Vanna’s hair like a whip across 
her throat, fit to strangle her. 
She had to face the day. Bal- 
dassare pondered her straight 
young back. 

“When Vanna’s a nun she'll 
have no more trouble with her 
hair,” quoth La _ Testolina, 
matchmaker by race. 

“When Vanna’s a nun the 
river will be dry,” said Vanna 
from between her elbows. 

“When Vanna’s a nun the 
river, on the contrary, will be in 
flood.” This from Baldassare. 

“Hey! what’s this?” Caterina 

cried ; and Nonna pinched her 
arm. 
“ Adige will go crying that 
she comes no more to dip her 
arms,” said the old man, with 
the utmost gravity and a broad 
grin. The women pealed their 
delight, slapped their knees, 
or raised witnessing hands to 
heaven: La Testolina caught 
Vanna round the waist, and 
gave her a resounding kiss. 

“Compliments, my little Van- 
na, compliments!” Her voice 
was a braying trumpet. 

“Vi ringrazio, signore,” said 
Vanna under her breath, and 
La Testolina held up a tress of 
her long hair to the light. 

“When Vanna’s a nun you 
would bid for that, eh, Bal- 
dassare ?” 

“T will bid for whatever 
she will sell me,” says he, 
with a blink. Whereupon the 
matchmaker made 


no more 
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music. The scent was too hot 
for that. 

Yet for all his adventuring 
he got little reward: she turned 
him no more than the round of 
her cheek. Vanna never stayed 
her work, and he, ordinarily a 
silent man, paid no more com- 
pliments—yet ceased not to look. 

Going up the street at dinner- 
time, he made his bid. He 
limped by the tall girl’s side 
without speech from either ; 
but at the door he looked up 
queerly at her and pinched her 
ear. 

“Go in and feed the young- 
sters, my chuck,” said he; “I 
know where to meet Don 
Urbano, and please Madonna 
you shall feed your own before 
long.” 

“Yes, Ser Baldassare,” says 
pretty Vanna in a twitter. 

The conference between the 
high contracting parties was 
wordy, bristled with the gestic- 
ulations of two pair of hands, 
and was commented on by all 
the guests in the “Fiore del 
Marinajo.” The girl, said Don 
Urbano, was the very pride of 
his eye, prop of his failing years, 
a little mother to the children. 
She had had a most pious 
bringing-up, never missed the 
Rosary, knew the Little Hours 
of the Virgin, could do sums 
with notches in a stick, market 
like a Jew’s housekeeper, sew 
like a nun, and make a stew 
against any wife in the con- 
trada. Dowry, dowry! What 
did such a girl as that want 
with a dowry? She was her 
own dowry, by Bacchus the 
Thracian. Look at the shape 
of her—was that not a dowry? 
The work she could do, the pair 
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of shoulders, the deep chest, the 
long legs she had —pick your 
dowry there, my friends! A 
young woman of her sort carried 
her dowry on her back, in her 
two hands, in her mouth—ah! 
and in what she could put into 
yours, by our Lord. Rather, 
it should be the other way. 
What, now, was Ser Baldassare 
prepared to lay out upon such 
a piece of goods? Baldassare 
shivered, grinned fearfully, and 
shook his head many times. 
Money was money; it was 
limited; it bore its value in 
plain figures upon its face: 
you knew where you were with 
money. But you could get 
wives cheaper than ducats, and 
find them cheaper value, soul of 
a cat! Besides, what was he? 
A poor pedlar, by his faith! 
At this he spread out his 
arms and dropped them with a 
flop upon his knees. The priest 
sat back in his chair and cast 
appealing looks at the rafters ; 
the company chuckled, nudged 
each other, guffawed. Baldas- 
sare was made to feel that he 
had over-coloured his case. 
True, he admitted, he had a 
roof over his head, shared for- 
tune with the rats in that. 
But look at the thing reason- 
ably, comrades. Vanna would 
make another to keep; a girl 
of her inches must be an eater, 
body of a dog! Had his rever- 
ence thought of that? His 
reverence made a supreme 
effort ; held up one pudgy fore- 
finger, and with the other 
marked off two joints of it. 
“Of mortadella so much,” he 
said ; “of polenta so much ”— 
and he shut his fist ; “of pasta 
so much ”—and he coupled the 
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two fists; “and of wine, by the 
soul of the world, not enough 
to drown a flea! I tell you, 
Baldassare,” he said finally, 
emboldened by the merchant’s 
growing doubt — “I tell you 
that you ask of me a treasure 
which I would not part with 
for a cardinal’s hat. No in- 
deed! Not to be Bishop of 
Verona, throned and _ purpled 
on Can Grande’s right hand, 
will I consent to traffic my 
Vanna. Eh, sangue di sangue, 
because I am a man of the 
Church must I cease to be a 
man of bowels, to have a yearn- 
ing, a tender spot here?” He 
prodded his cushioned ribs. 
“Go you, Ser Baldassare Dardi- 
cozzo,” he cried, rising grandly 
in his chair—‘“ go you; you 
have mistaken your man.- The 
father flies superbly out of the 
curate’s cassock, and points 
the door to the chafferer of 
virgins!” 

The tavern - room, on Don 
Urbano’s side to a man, beat 
the tables with their glasses ; 
Baldassare had to surrender at 
discretion. The bargain, finally 
struck, was written out by an 
obliging notary on the scoring- 
slate. In the name of the holy 
and undivided Trinity it was 
declared to all men living and 
to be born, that Baldassare 
Dardicozzo, merchant of Verona, 
was obliged to pay to the rev- 
erend father in God, Urbano, 
curate of Santa Toscana in the 
Borgo San Giorgio, the sum of 
sixty florins Veronese and two 
barrels of wine of Val Pulicella, 
under condition that if within 
thirty days from those presents 
he did not lead in marriage 
Giovanna, daughter of the said 
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reverend, he should be bound to 
pay the sum of one hundred 
and twenty florins Veronese, 
and four barrels of wine of Val 
Pulicella. 

The notary executed a mon- 
strous flourish at the bottom— 
a foliated cross rising out of 
steps. On the last step he 
wrote his own name, Bartolo 
de Thomasinis ; and then Bal- 
dassare, smiling as he should, 
but feeling as he should not, 
stuck his seal upon the swim- 
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ming wax, and made a cross 
with the stile like the founda- 
tions of a spider’s web. 

The affair was thus conclud- 
ed: before the thirty days were 
up Vanna was taken to church 
by her father, and taken from 
it by her new master. Within 
a month she appeared at the 
doorway of Baldassare’s little 
shop, very pretty, very sedate, 
quite the housewife—to sit there 
sewing and singing to herself 
from grey dawn to grey dusk. 


IL—TERTIUM QUID. 


A year passed, two years 
passed. Vanna was three-and- 
twenty, no more round but no 
less blooming in face and figure, 
still a reedy, golden-haired girl. 
But Baldassare was fifty-seven, 
and there was no sign of issue. 
The neighbours, who had nudged 
each other at one season, whose 
heads had wagged as their 
winks flew about, now accepted 
the sterile mating as of the 
order of things. Pretty Vanna, 
mother as she had been to her 
brothers and sisters, was to 
be a mother no more. There 
was talk of May and Decem- 
ber; Baldassare was advised 
to lock up other treasure beside 
his florins ; some, indeed, of the 
opposite camp gave hints none 
too honest to the forlorn young 
wife. The Piazza Sant’ Anas- 
tasia at the falling-in of the 
day, for instance. Thus they 
put it. All girls—and what else 
was Vanna, a wife in name? 
—walked there arm in arm. 
Others walked there also, she 
must know. By-and-by some 
pretty lad, an archer, perhaps, 





from the Palace, some roister- 
ing blade of a gentleman’s 
lackey, a friar or twinkling 
monk out for a frolic, came 
along with an “Eh, la_ bel- 
lina!” and then there was 
another arm at work. So, 
for one, whispered La Testo- 
lina, wagging a head full of 
confidence and mystery close 
to. Vanna’s as the girl sat 
working out the summer twi- 
light. The Via Stella was 
narrow and gloomy. The tall 
houses nearly met in that 
close way. Looking up, you 
saw the two jagged edges of 
the eaves, like great tattered 
wings spread towards each 
other. When the green sky 
of evening deepened to blue, 
and blue grew violet, these 
shadowing wings were always 
in advance, more densely dark. 
that Vanna 


There it was 
worked incessantly, sewing 
seam after seam, patching, 


braiding, and fitting the pieces. 
By no chance at all did a 
hint of the sun fall about her; 
yet she always sang softly to 
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herself, always wore her pretty 
fresh colours, and still showed 
the gold sheen in her yellow 
hair. Her hair was put up 
now, pulled smoothly back 
over her temples; she spoke 
in a low, sober, measured voice, 
and to La Testolina’s sly sug- 
gestions responded with a little 
blush, a little shake of the 
head, and a very little sigh. 
“Ser Baldassare is good to 
me,” she would say; “would 
you have me do him a wrong? 
Last Friday he gave me a 
silver piece to spend in what- 
soever I chose. I bought a 
little holy-water stoup with a 
Gesulino upon it bowered in 
roses. On Sunday morning he 
patted my cheek and called 
me a good girl. To say noth- 
ing of the many times he has 
pinched my ear, all this was 
very kind, as you must see. 
With what do you ask me 
to reward him? Fie!” La 
Testolina snorted, and shrugged 
herself away. Vanna went on 
with her sewing and her little 
song :— 


“ Giovanottin, che te ne vai di fuora, 
Stattene allegro, e cosi vo’ far io. 
Se ti trovassi qualche dama nuova, 
L/ha da saper che tua dama son io.” 


So sang she, innocently enough, 
whose sweethearting went no 
farther than her artless lips. 
There was not a spice of mis- 
chief in the girl. What she 
had told La Testolina had been 
no more than the truth: Mas- 
ter Baldassare was good to 
her —better than you would 
have believed possible in such 
a crabbed old stub of a man. 
He was more of a father to 
her than ever Don Urbano had 





been to anything save his own 
belly ; but it was incontestable 
that he was not father to any- 
thing else. That alone might 
have been a_ grievance for 
Vanna, but there is no evi- 
dence that it was. Baldas- 
sare was by nature gruff, by 
habit close-fisted: like all such 
men, the more he felt the 
deeper he hoarded the thought 
under his ribs. The most he 
would venture would be a hand 
on her hair, and a gruni when 
she did well; so sure as she 
looked up gratefully at him 
the old man drew off, with 
puckered brows and jaws 
working together. He may 
have been ashamed of his 
weakness; it is dead certain 
that no one in Verona, least 
of all Vanna herself, suspected 
him of any affection for his 
young wife. Mostly he was 
silent; thus she became silent 
too whenever he was in the 
house. This was against na- 
ture, for by ordinary her little 
songs bubbled from her like a 
bird’s. But to see him so 
glum and staring within doors 
awed her: she set a finger to 
her lips as she felt the tune 
on her tongue, and went about 
her business mute. Baldassare 
would go abroad, stooping 
under his pack: she took her 
seat at the shop-door, threaded 
her needle, her fingers flew 
and her fancy with them. 
The spring of her music was 
touched, and all the neigh- 
bours grew to listen for the 
gentle cadences she made. 

So passed a year, so two 
years passed. Vanna was 
twenty-three, looking _ less, 
when along there came one 
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morning a tall young friar, 
a Carmelite, by name Fra 
Battista, with a pair of brown 
dove’s eyes in his smooth 
face. These he lifted towards 
Vanna’s with an air so timid 
and so penetrating, so delicate 
and hardy at once, that when 
he was gone it was to leave 
her with the falter of a verse 
in her mouth, two hot cheeks, 
and a quicker heart. 

This Fra Battista, by birth 
a Bergamask, accredited to 
the convent at Verona by 
reason of his parts as a 
preacher, was tall and shapely, 
like a spoilt pretty boy to 
look at, leggy, and soft in 
the palm. His frock set off 
this petted appearance, — it 
gave you the idea of a pina- 
fore on him. He did not 
look manly, was not manly 
by any means, and yet not 
so girlish but that you could 
doubt his sex. His eyes, 
which, as I say, were soft as 
a dove’s pair, he was not fond 
of showing; and this gave 
them the more searching ap- 
peal when he did. His mouth, 
full and fleshy in the lips, had 
a lovely curve. He kept it 
very demure, and, when he 
spoke, spoke softly. This was 
a young man born to be Lan- 
celot to some Guinevere or 
other; and, to do him justice, 
he had had his share of ad- 
venture in that sort at an 
early age. He had learned 
more out of Ovid than from 
the Fathers of Divinity, you 
may believe. Very popular 
he was in whatsoever convent 
he harboured, as a_ preacher 
famous all over Lombardy and 
the March,—in Bergamo, in 
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Brescia, even as far as Mantua 
he had been heard of. The 
superior at Verona did his best 
to spoil him by endearment, 
flattery, and indulgence; but 
this was difficult, since he had 
been spoilt already. 


He passed down the Via 
Stella morning and evening 
for a week. Morning and 


evening his eyes encountered 
Vanna’s. The third evening 
he smiled at her, the fourth 
morning he saluted her; the 
fifth evening he stopped and 
slipped in a gentle word, the 
first evening of the second 
week he stopped again, and 
that night, La Testolina being 
by, there was quite a little 
conversation. 

La Testolina had black eyes, 
a trim figure, and a way of 
wriggling which showed these 
to advantage. Fra Battista’s 
fame and the possibility of 
mischief set her flashing: she 
led the talk and found him 
apt; it was not difficult to 
aim every word that it should 
go through and leave a dart 
in Vanna’s timid breast. The 
girl was so artless, you could 
see her quiver, or feel her, at 
every shot. For instance, was 
his sanctity very much fatigued 
by yesterday's sermon? Fh, 
la bella predica! What in- 
vocations of the saints, what 
heart-groping, what reachings 
after the better parts of women ! 
It was some comfort to know 
that a woman had a better 
part at all—by the Saviour! 
for their handling by men gave 
no hint of it! Let Fra Beato 
—ah, pardon, Fra Battista she 
should have said —send some 
such arrows into men’s hides! 
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See them, for the gross-feeding, 
surly, spend-all, take-all knaves 
that they were! One or two 
she might name if she had a 
mind—ah! one or two in this 
very city of Verona, in this 
very Street of the Star, who 
—but there! Vanna must go 
and hear the Frate’s next ser- 
mon, she must indeed. And if 
she could take her old curm 
Pshutt! What was she say- 
ing? How she ran on! She 
did indeed. Fra Battista, lean- 
ing against the lintel, kept his 
eyelids on the droop, seemed 
to find his toes of interest. 
But now and again he would 
look delicately up, and so sure 
as he did the brown eyes and 
the grey seemed to swim to- 
wards each other, to melt in 
a point, swirl in an eddy of 
the feelings in which Vanna 
found herself drowning, and 
found such death sweet. La 
Testolina still ran on, but now 
in a monologue. Fra Battista 
looked and longed, and Vanna 
looked again and thrilled. It 
grew quite dark; nothing of 
each other could they see and 
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little know, until the friar put 
out his foot and found Vanna’s, 
A tremor, beginning at her 
heart, ran down to her toes; 
Battista felt the flutter of it 
and was assured. 

When he left her that night 
he kissed her cold hand, then 
La Testolina’s, which he found 
by no means cold, and moved 
off leisurely towards the Piazza 
dell’ Erbe. Neither woman spoke 
for a while: La Testolina was 
picking at her apron, Vanna 
sat quietly in the dark holding 
her heart. She was still in a 
tremble, so ridiculously moved 
that when her friend kissed her 
she burst out crying. La Tes- 
tolina went nodding away; and 
the end of the episode may be 
predicted. Not at one but at 
many sermons of the tall Car- 
melite did Vanna sit rapt; not 
for one but for every dusk did 
he stoop to kiss her hand. All 
Verona saw her devotion,—all 
Verona, that is, but one old 
Veronese. The essence of com 
edy being that the spectators 
shall chuckle at actors in a fog, 
here was a comedy indeed. 


IIIl.—THE SEED OF DISCORD, 


When Vanna announced her 
condition the neighbours looked 
slyly at each other; when her 
condition announced Vanna, 
they chattered ; the gossip sank 
to whispering behind the hand 
as time went on, and ceased 
altogether when the baby was 
born. That was a signal for 
heads to shake. Some pitied 
the father, many defended the 
mother: it did not depend upon 
your sex; sides were taken 
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freely and voices were shrill 
when neither was by. Down 
by the river especially, upon 
that bleached board below the 
bridge, ci and st whistled like 
the wind in the chimneys, and 
the hands of testimony were as 
the aspen leaves when storms 
are in. Some took one side, 
some another; but when, in 
due season, it was seen what 
inordinate pride Baldassare 
had in the black-eyed bambino 
Y 
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there was no question of sides. 
He had ranked himself with 
the unforgivable party: the 
old man was an old fool, a 
gull whose power of swallow 
stirred disgust. Vanna had 
the rights of it, they said; such 
men were made to be tricked. 
As for Fra Battista’s pulpit, 
it was thronged about with 
upturned faces; for those who 
had not been before went now, 
to judge what they would have 
done under the circumstances. 
Having been, there were no 
two opinions about that. Mes- 
ser Gabriele Arcangelo, some 
said, judging by the honey- 
tongue; San Bastiano, others 
considered him, who went by 
his comely proportions; and 
these gained the day, since his 
beardless face and friar’s frock 
induced the idea of innocence, 
which Sebastian’s virgin bloom 
also taught. The quality of his 
sermons did not grow thread- 
bare under this adventitious 
criticism: he kept a_ serene 
front, lost no authority, nor 
failed of any unction. There 
was always a file at his confes- 
sional; and at Corpus Christi, 
when in the pageant he actually 
figured as Sebastian, his plump 
round limbs roped to a pine- 
stock drew tears from all eyes. 

Unhappily you have to pay 
for your successes. There were 
other preachers in Verona, and 
other eloquent preachers, per la 
Santissima, who, being honest 
men, had to depend upon their 
eloquence. These were the 


enemy—Franciscans, of course, 
and Dominicans—who got wind 
of something amiss, and began 
to nose for a scandal. What 
they got gave them something 
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besides eloquence to lean on: 
there were other sermons than 
young Fra Battista’s, and the 
moral his person pointed had 
now a double edge. In fact, 
where he pointed with his per- 
son, the Dominicans pointed 


with their sharp tongues. The 
Franciscans, more homely, 
pointed with their fingers. 


Fra Battista began to be noto- 
rious—a thing widely different 
from fame; he also began to 
be uncomfortable, and his supe- 
rior with him. They talked 
it over in the cloister, walking 
up and down together in the 
cool of the day. “It has an 
ugly look, my dear,” said the 
provincial; “send the young 
woman to me.” 

What of the young woman, 
meantime? Let me tell the 
truth: motherhood became her 
so well that she was brazen 
from the very beginning. No 
delicacy, no pretty shame, no 
shrinking —-she gloried in the 
growing fact. When she was 
brought to bed she made a 
quick recovery; she insisted 
upon a devout churching, an 
elaborate christening of the 
doubtful son (whereat, if you 
will believe me, no other than 
Fra Battista himself must do 
the office !) ; thenceforth she was 
never seen without her bambino. 
While she worked it lay at her 
feet or across her knee like a 
stout chrysalis; the breast was 
ever at its service, pillow or 
fount ; when it slept she lifted 
up a finger or her grave eyes at 
the very passers-by; her lips 
moulded a “Hush!” at them 
lest they should dare disturb 
her young lord’s rest. The 
saucy jade! Was ever such 
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impudence in the world before ? 
It drew her, too, to old Bal- 
dassare in a remarkable way. 
This the neighbours—busy with 
sniffing—did not see. She had 
always had a sense of the sweet 
root under the rind, always 
purred at his stray grunts and 
pats, taking them by instinct 
for what they were really 
worth; and now to watch his 
new delight filled her with 
gratitude —and more, she felt 
free to love the man. For one 
thing, it unlocked his lips and 
hers. She could sing about the 
house since Cola had come— 
they had christened him after 
good Saint Nicholas — because 
Master Baldassare was so talka- 
tive on his account. The old 
man sat at home whenever he 
could, in his shiny arm-chair, his 
cup of black wine by his side, 
and watched Vanna with the 
baby by the hour together, por- 
ing over every downward turn 
of her pretty head, every pass 
of her fingers, every little eager 
striving of the sucking child. 
There were, indeed, no bounds 
to his content: to be a father— 
poor old soul !—seemed to him 
the most glorious position in 
the world. Can Grande IT. in 
the judgment-seat, the bishop 
stalled in his throne, the Holy 
Father himself in the golden 
chambers of his castle at Avig- 
non, had nothing to offer Ser 
Baldassare Dardicozzo, the old- 
clothesman. 

Though the neighbours knew 
nothing of this inner peace, they 
could not deny that Monna 
Vanna, brazen or no, was 
mightily become by her new 
dignity or (as you should say) 
indignity. She was more staid, 
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more majestic; but no less the 
tall, swaying, crowned girl she 
had ever been. She was seen, 
without doubt, for a splendid 
young woman. The heavy child 
seemed not to drag her down, 
nor the skeered looks of respect- 
able citizens, her neighbours, to 
lower her head. She met them 
with level eyes quite candid, and 
a smiling mouth to all appear- 
ance pure. When she found 
they would not discuss her 
riches she talked of theirs. 
When she found them over- 
satisfied with their children, 
she laughed quietly as one who 
knew better. This was a thing 
to take away a woman’s breath, 
that she should grow the more 
glorious for her shame. Party 
feeling had been stormy, like 
crossing tides, between those 
who held Baldassare for a gull 
and those who resented Vanna’s 
unruffled brows. But now there 
was but one party. It was very 
well to hoodwink an old skin- 
flint; but, by the Mass! not 
honest to flaunt your methods 
in the world’s face. And since 
our own dignity is the skin 
upon which we rely for all 
our protection, while contempt 
for our neighbours is but a 
grease we put upon it for its 
ease, it was self-defence which 
brought it about that the party 
against Vanna grew ominously 
large, while Baldassare gained 
quite a host of sympathisers. 
The girl was now shunned, os- 
tentatiously, carefully shunned. 
Even La Testolina was shy of 
her. But, bless you, she saw 
nothing of it—or cared nothing. 
She chattered to her grossly 
deceived husband, went (nomin- 
ally, you may be sure!) con- 
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fessing to the grossly deceiving 
friar, she cooed to her baby, 
warbled her little songs, looked 
handsome, carried herself nobly, 
as if she were the Blessed Vir- 
gin herself, no less. This could 
not be endured: a thousand 
tongues were ready to shoot 
at her, and would have shot 
but for fear of old Baldassare’s 
grim member—reputed forked. 
While he was in the way, fat- 
headed fool, there was no moral 
glow to be won by a timely 


word. The tongues lay itch- 
ing; two or three barren wo- 
men in the Via Stella were 
hoarding stones. 

Then, just about the time 
when the prior of the Carmel- 
ites bid Fra Battista send him 
the young woman, Baldassare 
took the road for a round of 
chaffer which might keep him 
out of Verona a week. The 
Via Stella felt, and Fra Bat- 
tista knew, that the chance had 
come, 


IV.—THE HARVEST OF LITTLE EASE. 


Verona, stormy centre of 
strife, whose scarred grey face 
still wears a blush when viewed 
from the ramp of the Giusti 
garden, was in those times a 
place of short and little ease. 
The swords were never rusty. 
A warning clang from the 
belfry, two or three harsh 
strokes, the tall houses dis- 
gorged, the streets packed, 
Capulet faced Montague, 
Bevilacqua caught Ridolfi by 
the throat, and Della Scala 
sitting in his hall knew that 
he must do murder if he would 
live a prince. It seems odd 
that the suckling of a little 
shopkeeper should lead to such 
issues; but so it was. And 
thus it was. 

On the morning of Baldas- 
sare’s setting-out for the Man- 
tuan road, La Testolina — at 
that time much and unhealthily 
in Fra Battista’s hire — came 
breathless to the Via Stella. 
Craning her quick head round 
the door-post, she saw Vanna 
sitting all in cool white (for the 
weather was at the top of 


summer), stooped over her baby, 
happy and calm as always, and 


.fingering her breast that she 


might give the little tyrant ease 
of his drink. That baby was a 
glutton. “Hist, Vanna, hist!” 
La Testolina whispered, and 
Vanna looked up at her with 
a guarded smile, as who should 
say, “Speak softer, my dear, 
lest Cola should strangle in his 
swallow.” 

But La Testolina’s eyes were 
like pin-points, centring all her 
alarms. 

“You must come to the Car- 
melites, Vanna. There is a 
great to-do. The warden of 
San Francesco has been to the 
bishop, and the bishop is with 
Can Grande at this moment. 
You must come, indeed, at 
once—subitissimo |” 

Vanna laughed—the rich 
quiet laugh of a girl whose 
affairs are in good train, and 
all other affairs the scratch of 
a flea. 

“Why, what have I to do 
with the bishop and Can Grande, 
La Testolina?” says she, “My 
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master is out, and I must mind 
the shop. There is baby too.” 

“ By Saints Pan and Silvanus, 
my girl, it will be the worse for 
you if you come not,” said La 
Testolina with a tragic sniff. 
“Eh, you little fool, don’t you 
know that it is you and your 
brat have set all Verona by the 
ears?” 

Vanna had never thought of 
the ears of Verona, and knew 
not how to think of them now ; 
but she saw that her friend was 
in a fever of suppressed know- 
ledge. Therefore she shawled 
her head and her baby in her 
sea-blue cloak, locked the shop- 
door, and followed La Testo- 
lina. 

The sealed gates in the white 
convent wall were barred and 
double-locked. A scared brother 
cocked his eye through the grille 
to see who was there. “She 
is here,” hissed La Testolina. 
“ Dio mio, the causa causans !” 
cried he, and let them in through 
a cranny. “Follow me, mis- 
tresses, and God give good 
ending to this adventure,” he 
prayed as he slippered up 
the court. Vanna, blank and 
smiling, La Testolina with wan- 
dering fearful eyes, followed. 

They found the prior sitting 
well back in his ebony chair and 
in a meditation, his chin buried 
in his hand. Behind him (and 
behind his back his hands) stood 
Fra Corinto the pittanciar, pock- 
marked, thin, and mortified. He 
looked the prior’s reproach, and 
was, 

“ Now, 


women,” said the 


prior testily—a fat and flabby 
old man with a sour mouth— 
“Now, women, which of you is 
at the bottom of this accursed 
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business? Where is the baby? 
Let me judge for myself.” 

La Testolina, protesting her 
remarkable innocence by every 
quiver of her head, edged Vanna 
to the front. Vanna stood up, 
straight as a candle, and un- 
veiled her bosom. 

“Do you want to see my little 
son, reverend prior?” she said. 
“Behold him here (Kccololt).” 
She held him out proudly in her 
arms, as if he were monstrance 
and she priest. 

Now whether it was that 
motherhood had fired a comely 
girl with the beautiful serious- 
ness of a woman, so that she 
was transfigured before him ; or 
whether some chance passage 
of the crossing lights played 
tricks with his vision—which it 
was, or whether it was both, I 
know not. He saw, or thought 
he saw, a tali smiling lady, 
hooded in blue over white, hold- 
ing up a child; he saw, or 
thought for a moment that he 
saw, the Image of all Mothers 
displaying the Image of all 
Sons. His fingers pattered over 
his scapular. “Eh, my Lady 
the Virgin! What dost thou 
here, glorifying this place?” 
As soon as he had said it he 
knew that he was a fool; 
Vanna’s large grey eyes loomed 
upon him to swallow him up, 
her colour of faint rose glowed 
and throbbed. Vera incessu 
patuit dea! By her presence ye 
shall judge her, quoth the prior 
to himself, and hid his eyes. 

There was a hush over all the 
group in the chamber, during 
which you could have heard far 
off the nasal discords of the 
brethren in choir droning 
through an office. No one 
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spoke. The prior’s lips moved 
at his prayers; Fra Corinto 
looked frowningly before him ; 
La Testolina was fidgety to 
speak, but dared not; Vanna, 
her long form like a ripple of 
moonlight in the dusk, cooed 
under her voice to the baby ; 
he, unheeding cause of so much 
strife in high places, held out 
his pair of puckered hands and 
crowed to the company. So 
with their thoughts: the prior 
thought he had seen the Holy 
Virgin; Fra Corinto thought 
the prior an old fool; La Testo- 
lina hoped his reverence had 
not the colic; and Vanna 
thought of nothing at all. 

Fra Corinto it was (looking 
not for Madonna in a baggage), 
who, by discreetly coughing, 
brought his master back to his 
senses. The prior cleared his 
throat once or twice, looked at 
the young woman, and felt quite 
himself. Ridiculous what tricks 
a flicker of sunlight will play 
on the wisest of men! 

*“ Monna Vanna,” said he, “I 
have not brought you here to 
judge between you and my 
brother Battista (now at dis- 
cipline in his cell). The flesh, 
which he should have tamed, 
has raised, it appears, a bruised 
head for one last spite. My 
brother was bitten, and my 
brother fell into sin. Whether, 
as of old, the tempter was the 
woman, it is sure that, as of 
old, the eater was a man. I 
will not condemn you unheard, 
lest I incur reproach in my 
turn. But our order is in 
peril; the enemy is abroad, with 
Envy, Hatred, and Malice bark- 
ing on their leashes. What 
can the poor sheep do but 
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scatter before the wolves? Fra 
Battista, his penance duly done, 
must leave Verona; and you, 
my sister, must do penance, 
that God be not mocked, nor 
the Veronese upraised to mock 
Him.” 

Of this solemn appeal, Vanna, 
to all seeming, understood not 
one word. True, she blushed a 
little, but that was because a 
prior was talking to her: her 
honest grey eyes were quite un- 
troubled, her smile as tender 
as ever. She spoke as one 
deprecating temerity—that she 
should speak at all to so great 
a man—and by no means any 
judgment. 

“T am only a _ poor 
reverend prior,’ said she, 
“most ignorant and_ thick- 
witted. Pray, what have I 
and my baby to do with these 
high matters of Fra Battista’s 
error?” 

The prior grew angry, “Tush, 
my woman,” he grunted, “I beg 
you to drop the artless. It is 
useless here. Let me look at 
the youngster.” 

“Yes, yes, mistress, let us see 
the child,” said Fra Corinto, 
who croaked like a nightingale 
in June. 

Vanna moved forward on a 
light foot. ‘“Willingly, reverend 
fathers,” said she. “He is a 
fine child, they all say, and re- 
puted the image of his father.” 
A sublime utterance, full of 
humoursome matter, if it had 
been a time for humours. 

But it was not. La Testolina 
could not contain her virtuous 
indignation—for who is so tran- 
scendently righteous as your 
rascal for once in the right? 

“Hey, woman!” she cried 


girl, 
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shrilly, “what grossness is this? 
Do you think the whole city 
don’t know about you?” 

Vanna turned quivering. 
“And what is it that the 
whole city knows but does not 
say, if you please?” 

The prior raised his hands. 
Like Pilate, he would have 
washed off the business if he 
could. He looked at the two 
women. Eh, by the Lord! there 
would be a scene. But the 
whole thing was too impudent 
a fraud: there must be an end 
of it. He caught Fra Corinto’s 
eye and raised his brows. Fra 
Corinto was his jackal — here 
was his cue. He went swiftly 
to the door, set it open, came 
back and caught Vanna roughly 
by the shoulder. He turned 


her shocked face to the open 
door, and his dry voice grated 
horribly upon her ears. 

“Out with you, drab!” was 


what he said, and Vanna reeled. 
For a full minute she gaped at 
him for a meaning; his face 
taught the force of his words 
only too well. She sobbed, 
threw up her high head, bent it, 
like Jesus, for the cross, and fied. 

The old porter leered by his 
open gates. “He! he! They 
are all outside,” he chuckled— 
“Magpies and Dusty-hoods, Par- 
vuses, Minors, Minims, Benets, 
and Austins, every cowl in 
Verona! Come along, my hand- 
some girl, you must move brisk- 
ish this day!” She heard the 
hoarse muttering of the men, 
and, a worse poison for good 
ears, the shrill venom of the 
women. Out of the gates she 
blindly went, and all the pack 
opened their music upon her. 
Stones flew, but words flew 
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faster and stuck more deep, 
The mob, as she _ blundered 
through the streets, shuffling, 
gasping, stumbling at hercaught 
gown, dry-eyed, opén-mouthed; 
panting her terror, her bewilder- 
ment, her shame and amazée— 
the mob, I say, dizzied about 
her like a cloud of wasps; yet 
they had in them what wasps 
have not—voices primed by 
hatred to bay her mad. There 
was no longer any doubt for 
her: the pittanciar’s word (which 
had not been “drab’’) was tossed 
from pavement to pavement, 
from balcony to balcony, out 
at every open door, shot like 
slops from every leaning case- 
ment, and hissed in her ears as 
it flew. It was a mad race. 
The Franciscans tucked up their 
frocks and discarded stones, that 
they might run and shout the 
more freely. The Dominicans 
soon tired: their end was served. 
The cloistered orders were out 
of condition ; the secular clergy 
came to weary of what was, 
after all, but a matter for the 
mendicants. Thecommon people, 
however, had the game well in 
hand. They headed her off the 
narrow streets, where safety 
might have been, and kept her 
to the Lung’ Adige. Round 
the great S the river makes 
she battled her blind way, try- 
ing for nothing, with wits for 
nothing, without hope, or under- 
standing, or thought. She ran, 
a hunted woman, straight before 
her, and at last shook off the 
last of her pursuers by San 
Zeno. Stumbling headlong into 
a little pine-wood beyond the 
gates, she fell, swooned, and 
forgot. 

It was near dark when she 
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opened her loaded eyes—that is, 
there was no moon, but a great 
concourse of stars, which kept 
the night as a long time of 
dusk. The baby was awake, 
too, groping for food and whim- 
pering a little. She sat up to 
supply him: though in that act 
her brain swam, it is probable 
the duty saved her. Fearing 
to faint again, she dared not 
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allow herself to think—for chil- 
dren must be fed though their 
mothers are stoned from the 
gates. Vanna nursed him till 
he dropped asleep, and sat on 
with her thoughts and troubles. 
Happily for her, he had turned 
these to other roads than the 
Lung’ Adige. She knew that 
if he was to be fed again she 
must feed also. 


V.—THE MIRACLE OF THE PEACH-TREE. 


Directly you were outside the 
Porta San Zeno the peach-trees 
began—acre by acre of bent 
trunks, whose long branches, 
tied at the top, took shapes of 
blown candle-fiames: beyond 
these was an open waste of 
bents and juniper scrub, which 
afforded certain eatage for 
goats. 

Here three herd-boys, Luca, 
Biagio, and Astorre, simple 
brown-skinned souls, watched 
their flocks all the summer 
night, sleeping, waking to play 
pranks with each other, whining 
endlessdoggerel, praying atevery 
scare, and swearing at every 
reassurance. Simple puppyish 
folk though they were, Madonna 
of the Peach-tree chose them to 
witness her epiphany. 

It was a very still night, of 
wonderful star-shine, but with- 
out a moon. The stars were 
so thickly spread, so clear and 
hot, that there was light enough 
for the lads to see each other’s 
faces, the rough shapes of each 
other. It was light enough to 
notice how the square belfry of 
San Zeno cut a wedge of black 
into the spangled blue vault. 
Sheer through the Milky Way 


it ploughed a broad furrow, 
which ended in a ragged edge. 
You would never have seen 
that if it had not been a clear 
night. 

Still also it was. You heard 
the cropping of the goats, the 
jaws’ champ when they chewed 
the crisp leaves; the flicker of 
the bats’ wings. In the marsh, 
half a mile away, the chorus 
of frogs, when it swelled up, 
drowned all nearer noise; but 
when it broke off suddenly, those 
others resumed their hold upon 
the stillness. It was a breath- 
less night of suspense. Any- 
thing might happen on such 
a night. 

Luca, Biagio, and Astorre, 
under the spell of this marvel- 
lous night, lay on their stomachs 
alert for alarms. <A _ heavy- 
wheeling white owl had come 
by with a swish, and: Biagio 
had called aloud to Madonna 
in his agony. Astorre had 
crossed himself over and over 
again: this was the Angel of 
Death cruising abroad on the 
hunt for goats or goat-herds ; 
but “No, no!” cried Luca, eldest 
of the three, “the wings are too 
short, friends. That is a fluffy 
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new soul just let loose. She 
knows not the way, you see. 
Let us pray for her. There 
are devils abroad on such close 
nights as this.” Pray they did, 
with a will, “Ave Maria,” 
“QO Maris stella,” and half the 
Paternoster, when Biagio burst 
into a guffaw, and gave Luca a 
push which sent Astorre down. 
“Why, ’tis only a screech-owl, 
you fools!” he cried, though the 
sound of his own voice made 


him falter; “an old mouse- 
teaser,” he went on in a much 
lower voice. ‘“ Who’s afraid?” 


A black-and-white cat mak- 
ing a pounce had sent hearts to 
mouths after this: though they 
found her out before they had 
got to “Dominus tecum,” she 
left them all in a quiver. It 
had been a cat, but it might 
have been the devil. Then, 
before the bristles had folded 
down on their backs, they rose 
up again, and the hair of their 
heads became rigid as quills. 
Over the brow of a little hill, 
through the peach-trees (which 
bowed their spiry heads to her 
as she walked), came quietly a 
tall white Lady in a dark cloak. 
Hey !: powers of earth and air, 
but this was not to be doubted ! 
Evenly forward she came, with- 
out a footfall, without a rustle 
or a crackling twig, without 
so much as kneeing her skirt 
—stood before them so nearly 
that they saw the pale oval of 
her face, and said in a voice like 
a muffled bell, “I am hungry, my 
friends; have you any meat?” 
She had a face like the moon, 
and great round eyes; within 
her cloak, on the bosom of her 
white dress, she held a man- 


child. He, they passed their 


sacred word, lifted in his 
mother’s arms and turned open- 
handed towards them. Luca, 
Biagio, and Astorre, goat-herds 
all and honest lads, fell on their 
faces with one accord ; with one 
voice. they cried, ‘Madonna, 
Madonna, Madonna! pray for 
us sinners !” 

But again the Lady spoke in 
her gentle tones. “I am very 
hungry, and my child is hungry. 
Have you nothing to give me?” 
So then Luca kicked the prone 
Biagio, and Biagio’s heel nicked 
Astorre on the shin. But it was 
Luca, as became the eldest, who 
got up first, all the same; and 
as soon as he was on his feet 
the others followed him. Luca 
took his cap off, Biagio saw the 
act and followed it. Astorre, 
who dared not lift his eyes, and 
was so busy making crosses on 
himself that he had no hands 
to spare, kept his on till Luca 
nudged Biagio, and Biagio 
cuffed him soundly, saying, 
“Uncover, cow-face.” 

Then Luca on his knees made 
an offering of cheese and black 
bread to the Lady. They saw 
the gleam of her white hand as 
she stretched it out to take the 
victual. That hand shone like 
agate in the dark. They saw 
her eat, sitting very straight 
and noble upon a tussock of 
bents. Astorre whispered to 
Biagio, Biagio consulted with 


Luca for a few anxious moments, - 


and communicated again with 
Astorre. Astorre jumped up 
and scuttled away into the 
dark. Presently he came back, 
bearing something in his two 
hands. The three shock-heads 
inspected his burden ; there was 
much whispering, some conten- 
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tion, almost a scuffle. The truth 
was, that Biagio wanted to take 
the thing from Astorre, and that 
Luca would not allow it. Luca 
was the eldest, and wanted to 
take it himself. Astorre was 
in tears. “Cristo amore!” he 
blubbered, “you will spill the 
milk between you. I thought 
of it all by myself. Let go, 
Biagio; let go, Luca!” So 
they whispered and _tussled, 
pulling three different ways. 
The Lady’s voice broke over 
them like silver rain. “Let 
him who thought of the kind 
act give me the milk,” she said ; 
so young Astorre on his knees 
handed her the horn cup, and 
through the cracks of his fingers 
watched her drink every drop. 
That done, the cup returned 
with a smile piercingly sweet, 
the Lady rose. Saints on 
thrones, how tall she was! 
“Bambino will thank you for 
this to-morrow, as I do now,” 
said she. ‘“Good-night, my 
friends, and may the good God 
have mercy upon all souls!” 
She turned to go the way she 
had come, but Astorre, covering 
his eyes with one hand, crept 
forward on three legs (as you 
might say) and plucked the 
hem of her robe up, and kissed 
it. She stooped to lay a hand 
upon his head. “Never kiss 
my robe, Astorre,” she said— 
and how under heaven did she 
know his name if she were not 
what she was ?—“ never kiss my 
robe, but get up and let me 
kiss you.” Well of Truth, to 
think of it! Up gets Astorre, 


shaking like a nun in a fit, and 
the Lady bent over him and, as 
sure as you are you, kissed his 
forehead. Astorre told his vil- 
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lage next day as they sat round 
him in a ring, and he on the 
well-head as plain to be seen as 
this paper, that he felt at that 
moment as if two rose-leaves 
had dropped from heaven upon 
his forehead. Slowly then, very 
slowly and smoothly (as they 
report), did the Lady move away 
towards the peach-trees whence 
she had come. In the half light 
there was—for by this it was 
the hour before dawn — they 
saw her take a peach from one 
of the trees. She stayed to eat 
it. Then she walked over the 
crest of the orchard and dis- 
appeared. As soon as they 
dared, when the light had come, 
they looked for her over that 
same crest, but could see noth- 
ing whatever. With pale seri- 
ous faces the three youths re- 
garded each other. There was 
no doubt as to what had hap- 
pened—a miracle! a miracle! 
With one consent then—-since 
this was plainly a Church affair 
—they ran to their parish priest, 
Don Gasparo. He got the whole 
story at last; nothing could 
shake them; no detail was 
wanting. Thus it was: the 
Blessed Virgin, carrying in her 
arms the Santissimo Bambino 
Gest, had come through the 
peach-trees, asked for and eaten 
of their food, prayed for them 
aloud to Messer Domeneddiohim- 
self, and kissed Astorre on the 
forehead. As they were on their 
knees, she walked away, stopped, 
took a peach, ate it, walked on, 
vanished — ecco! The curate 
rubbed his head, and tried an- 
other boy. Useless: the boy 
was the same. Third boy, same 
story. He tucked up his cassock 
with decision, took his biretta 
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and walking-staff, and said to 
the three goat-herds, “ My lads, 
all this is matter of miracle. I 
do not deny its truth—God 
forbid it in a simple man such 
as I am. But I do certainly 
ask you to lead me to the scene 
of your labours.” 

The boys needed no second 
asking: off they all set. The 
curate went over every inch of 
the ground. Here lay Luca, 
Biagio, and Astorre; the belfry 
of San Zeno was in such and 
such a direction, the peach-trees 
in such and such. Good: there 
they were. What next? Ac- 
cording to their account, Ma- 
donna had come thus and thus. 
The good curate bundled off to 
spy for footprints in the orchard. 
Marvel! there were none. This 
made him look very grave; for 
if she made no earthly footprints 
she could have no earthly feet. 
Next he must see by what way 
she had gone. She left them 
kneeling here, said they, went 
towardsthe peach-garden, stayed 
by a certain tree (which they 
pointed out), plucked a peach 
from the very top of it—this 
they swore to, though the tree 
was near fourteen feet high— 
stood while she ate it, and went 
over the brow of the rising 
ground. Herewas detail enough, 
it is to be hoped. The curate 
nosed it out like a slot-hound ; 
he paced the track himself from 
the scrub to the peach-tree, and 
stood under this last gazing to 
its top, from there to its roots; 
he shook his head many times, 
stroked his chin a few: then 
with a broken cry he made a 
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pounce and picked up—a peach- 
stone! After this to doubt 
would have been childish; as a 
fact he had no more than the 
boys. “My children,” said he, 
“we are here face to face with 
a great mystery. It is plain 
that Messer Domeneddio hath 
designs upon this hamlet, of 
which we, His worms, have no 
conception. You, my dear 
sons, He hath chosen to be 
workers for His purpose, which 
we cannot be very far wrong in 
supposing to be the building of 
an oratory or tabernacle to hold 
this unspeakable relic. That 
erection must be our immediate 
anxious care. Meantime I will 
place the relic in the pyx of our 
Lady’s altar, and mark the day 
in our calendar for perpetual 
remembrance. I shall not fail 
to communicate with his holi- 
ness the bishop. Who knows 
what may be the end of this?” 

He was as good as his word. 
A procession was formed in no 
time — children carrying their 
rosaries and bunches of flowers, 
three banners, the whole village 
with a candle apiece; next Luca, 
Biagio, and Astorre with larger 
candles—half a pound weight 
each at the least; then four 
men to hold up a canopy, below 
which came the good curate him- 
self with the relic on a cushion. 

It was deposited with great 
reverence in the place devoted, 
having been first drenched with ~ 
incense. There was a solemn 
mass. After which things the 
curate thought himself at liberty 
to ruffle into Verona with his 
news. 
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VI.—THE VISITATION OF THE GOLDEN FISH. 


When a beast of chase—hart- 
royal, bear, or wolf—has been 
bayed and broken up, the least 
worthy parts are thrown to the 
curs which always come up at 
theheels of thepack. Soit is with 
a kingly seat: the best of the 
meats, after the great officers of 
the household have feasted, go 
to the dependants of these; the 
peelings and guttings, the very 
offal and scour of the broth, are 
flung farther, to the parasites of 
the parasites, the ticks on ticks’ 
backs. Round about the Castle 
of Verona, where Can Grande 
II. misused the justice which his 
forefathers had set up, lay the 
houses of his courtiers ; beyond 
them the lodgings of the grooms; 
beyond them again, down to 
the river’s brink, were the stews 
and cabins and unholy dens 
whose office was to be lower 
than the lowest, that there 
might still be degrees for the 
gentlemen of gentlemen’s gentle- 
men. And since even cock- 
roaches must drink, in this 
fungus - bed of misery there 
flourished a rather infamous 
tavern by the sale of vino nos- 
trano, black and sour, of cer- 
tain sausages, black also and 
nameless, speckled with white 
lumps, and of other wares whom 
to name were to expose. This 
was the tavern of the Golden 
Fish. 

On the evening of the day of 
the Translation of the Peach- 
stone, this tavern was full to 
suffocation. Stefano, the purple- 
faced host, in shirt and breeches, 
stood dealing the liquor from a 
tub. Two outlaws lay under 








the benches, partly for fear of 
a visit from the watch, partly 
because, having already fallen 
there once, they feared to fall 
there again if they rose. In 
one hand each held his knife, 
in the other his empty mug. 
Two ladies, intimates of theirs, 
Robaccia and Crucciacorda, sat 
immediately above them, with 
petticoats ready to make am- 
bush the moment a staff should 
rattle at the door; round the 
table half-a-dozen shabby rogues 
bickered over their cards; Pica- 
gente, the hairy brigand, lay 
snoring across the threshold, 
and his dog on him; on a barrel 
in a corner a gigantic shepherd 
in leather, with bandaged legs 
and a patch over one eye, shut 
the other eye while he roared a 
hymn to Bacchus at the top 
stretch of his lungs. The oil- 
lamp flickered, flared, and 
gloomed, half drowned in the 
fumes of wine. A _ smell of 
wicked bodies, foul clothes, 
drink, and bad language made 
the air wellnigh solid. The 
hour was at the stroke of 
ten; outside the streets seemed 
asleep. 

In the middle of the uproar 
Stefano the host looked up 
sharply, listening. 

“Stop your devil’s ferment, 
Malabocca!” he thundered at 
the shepherd ; “stop it, or I'll 
split your crown.” 


“ Bacco trionfante, 
Amante e spumante, 
Evviva l ubbriacchezza ! ” 


roared Malabocca, screwing up 
his eye. Stefano brought down 
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a mug full of wine upon his 
pate, which gave him a red 
baptism. “ Hist, you block- 
head, hist!” said his host. 
“There is a stir outside the 
door I tell you!” The shepherd 
grew sober in a moment. 

There was a brief scramble in 
the room—then silence. The 
ladies’ petticoats went farther 
than they were ever intended to 
go; Picagente rolled over and 
over till he reached cover under 
the table; the cards were hidden, 
all the players’ heads buried in 
their elbows. Stefano blew out 
the light. Then they heard dis- 
tinctly a fluttering knock at the 
door, timid but continuous. 

Feigning a yawn, Stefano 
growled, “ Who’s there at this 
hour?” 

The answer came in a woman’s 
voice, saying, “Open, open, in 
the name of high God.” It 
brought every head into the air 
again, but hushed every breath. 

The shepherd broke the silence 
with a groan. He brought his 
hand splashing on to his wet 
head, then fell to his knees and 
began to confess his sins. 

“My fault, my fault, my ex- 
ceeding great fault! O Mary! 
O Jesus! O nobis peccatori- 
bus!” Thus the _ shepherd, 
voicing the suspicions of the 
rest. So he became their 
prophet as well as their priest. 
He towered in the room. 

“T tell you, comrades, that 
the hour of our visitation is 
come. Not Can Grande and 
his hounds are hunting us this 
night; not the tumbril, the 
branding-irons, nor the cart’s 
tail, are for us, but the pains of 
death, the fire eternal, the untir- 
able worm, the trumpet of the 
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Last Things! Who comes 
knocking in high God’s name? 
Who saith, ‘Open’ ?—I will tell 
you: it is She who last night lit 
upon my village and my own 
sister’s son. Eh! bodies of all 
dogs, what will become of us 
sinners?” Here the shepherd 
beat the drum of his breast as a 
signal before he fell flat on the 
floor. 

From behind his wailful voice 
the gentle knocking was heard 
running on. It had _ never 
ceased ; it was insistent! Cross- 
ing himself desperately, Stefano 
slid back the bolts, then paused, 
then turned the key, then paused 
again to breathe hard, his hand 
upon the latch. He threw his 
head forward with a gesture of 
abandonment to what must be, 
flung wide the door, and dropped 
upon his two knees. 

Against a mild radiance, softer 
than any lamp could shed, was 
a tall shrouded woman’s figure. 
They saw the round of her 
cloaked head, they saw the white 
stream of her under-robe run 
from a peak at her bosom in a 
broadening path to her feet. 
They saw the pure grey moon 
of her face, guessed by the dark 
rings where her eyes should be, 
watched with quicker awe the 
slow movement of her arms, 
lifted their own to what she 
held up, and to the running 
under-current of the two sob- 
bing drabs muttered in one 
voice their remembered adora- 
tion. 

The tall shepherd rose up by 
the help of the table, swayed 
and spoke. No one knew his 
voice again, hollow as it was 
like the sea-grumble. “O Holi- 
est, O Rose, O Stem of Sharon, 
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O Tree of Carmel!” said he. 
“What wouldest thou with us 
sinners ?” 

And the woman at the door 
said, “My friends, I have no 
roof to my head; will you take 
me in? I am hungry; have 
you no meat for my child and 
me?” 

The host in Stefano jogged 
the sinner to speak. “Surely, 
surely, sweet Lady! Surely, 
surely. I entreat your Gracious- 
ness to enter, to step in, to ac- 
commodate, to sit down, to be 
pleased to be easy, to—to—to 
——” inspiration failed him— 
“to sit down, in short,” was his 
lame conclusion. His sweat (as 
he said next day) would have 
blinded any other man. 

Through the backing ranks of 
the scared company—Robaccia 
leaning face to the wall, sob- 
bing her heart out; Picagente, 
the hairy brigand, breathing 
short and hard; the shepherd, 
glorified, exalted, bursting with 
prophecy ; two thieves at their 
prayers and a wanton taking 
the words from them,—through 
such an assembly the Lady of 
the Peach-tree (who else, pray ?) 
walked to the table. A soft 
grey light from without filled 
the room; there was no need of 
a lamp, nor did any eye then on 
watch fail to see all that fol- 
lowed. Bread and wine were 
served by Stefano on bent knee ; 
bread and wine (but sparingly) 
did the Lady eat from cup and 
platter. That cup, that platter, 
encased in gold leaves and 
crusted with turquoise, are to 
this day in the Treasury. 
Crutches have been cast be- 
fore them, hearts innumerable 
burn about them. When she 


had finished she sat a little 
while with her white cheek 
against her hand, whispering 
words in an unknown tongue 
(they said, who knew no baby 
language) to the child on her 
lap. He lifted up a little hand, 
and, “ Kh, my son, my son,” she 
said, “wilt thou take of me?” 
Then she gave him the breast, 
while not a soul said anything 
but prayers for half an hour. 

When the child slept the Lady 
folded up her dress, covered him 
with her cloak, and rose up in 
their midst. 

“Only the poor love the 
poor,” said she, in those low 
tones which all Verona came to 
know by heart, “and only they 
who have little to eat give to 
them that have less. My little 
son will bless you for your 
charity ; and I, good friends, 
will pray my master to reward 
you when he comes. Addio, 
addio, be with God.” Then she 
would have gone and left them 
crying had not Robaccio, the 
blowsy wench and good-for- 
naught, wailed aloud and caught 
her by the knees. 

“Mother, mother, mother!” 
whimpered this hardy rascal, 
“bless me a little more than the 
others, a very little more! I 
am bad—Eh, God, I am vile 
enough !—but I will never let 
thee go save thou kiss me.” 

You could have heard the 
roomful of them catch breath to- 
gether. Crucciacorda, the other 
woman, laughed horribly; the 
shepherd made a step forward 
to drag the slut away. But 
no! The light seemed to swell 
and grow towards that point 
where it threatens to be music, 
so charged with messages it is 
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—it came undoubtedly from the 
heart of the Lady through her 
smile. For smile she did, as 
sweetly, as tenderly, as a break- 
ing cloud. The sun of her smile 
was like a clean breath in the 
stivy den ; and, behold, she took 
Robaccia by the hand and lifted 
her up, she encircled her with a 
mothering arm, and drew her 
close to her own breast. Her 
lips touched the bad girl’s 
cheek, lingered for a moment 
there, wistfully withdrew ; and 
Madonna of the Peach-tree, 
none staying her now, went out 
into the dead street, and was 
seen no more of that company. 
The sun at noon looked down 
upon Verona at peace, upon her 
citizens at their prayers. Never 
was such a scene in the stormy 
little city before. All the bells 
of all the churches pealed all 
day—with no lack of arms to 
pull them. Men and women 
ran to and fro kissing whom 
they met, with a “Save you, 
brother!” “Save you, sister! 
well met, well met!” The Grey 
Brethren, the Black Brethren, 
the White Brethren of Carmel, 
held hands, and confessed to 
each other as many sins as they 
had time to remember. Can 
Grande went unarmed about 
his own city, Bevilacqua un- 
barred his door, Giusti married 
his mistress, the bishop said his 
prayers. The cripples at the 
church doors had no need to 
whine. As for the tavern of 
the Golden Fish, it smelt of 
lavender and musk and berga- 
mot the day through. At one 
time there were eight litters 
with their bearers, eleven stal- 
lions, trapped and emblazoned, 
held by eleven grooms in livery, 
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outside its door. The ladies of 
the litters were in the room 
upon their knees; the knights 
of the horses, their great hel- 
mets on their backs, knelt in 
the kennel praying devoutly. 
The wail of “Dies Ire” went 
down the Corso and up again, 
“Salve Regina” wavered over 
the sunny spaces of the Bra. In 
the amphitheatre, after an open- 
air mass, the cardinal legate 
solemnly exposed the relics of 
last night’s miracle, and a body- 
guard of twenty noble youths, 
six chaplains, and a Benedictine 
abbot went to the suburb to 
escort into the city the curate 
with the Peach-stone. It was a 
glorious day, never to be for- 
gotten in the annals of Verona. 
Charity and the open heart went 
side by side with compunction 
and the searching of the heart. 
Tears were shed and _ kissed 
away; kisses induced the fall 
of gentler tears. It might be 
stoutly questioned whether Ver- 
ona held one unshriven soul, 
one sin unspoken, or one solace 
unawarded. 

It might be reasonably ques- 
tioned, yet it must be denied. 
Within the walls of the friars 
of Mount Carmel were two un- 
easy spirits. Fra Sulpicio, the 
fat prior, was extended face 
downwards before the high 
altar; Fra Battista, the elo- 
quent preacher, chewed his 
thumb in his cell. The pittan- 
ciar, on the other hand, was of 
the common mind. He was 
ambling down the Via Leoni 
with Brother Patricio of the 
Capuchins on one arm and 
Brother Martino of the Domini- 
cans on the other, singing “ In 
Exitu Israel” like a choir-boy. 
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But the prior, who had half be- 
lieved before, was sobbing his 
contrition into the pavement, 
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and Fra Battista was losing 
faith in himself, the only faith 
he had. 


VII.—LAST CONSIDERATIONS OF CAN GRANDE II. 


You are not to suppose that 
the spectacle of Verona garbed 
in a gown of innocence, singing 
hymns and weaving chaplets of 
lilies, was to go unnoticed by 
the ruling power. Can Grande 
II. was lord of Verona, a most 
atrocious rascal, and one of 
many ; but, like his famous an- 
cestor and namesake, he had a 
gibing tongue, which was evid- 
ence of a scrutiny tolerably cool 
of the shifts of human nature. 
Human nature, he had observed, 
must needs account to itself for 
itself. If it met with what it 
did not understand, it was 
prompt to state the problem in 
a phrase which it could not ex- 
plain. The simplicity of the 
plan was as little to be denied 
as its convenience was obvious. 
It was thus that Can Grande 
II. understood the emotions of 
Verona; it was thus, indeed, 
that he himself, confronted with 
statements and an explanation 
which did not satisfy him, ac- 
counted to himself like any 
mother’s son of his lieges. He 
explained their explanation, but 
only by another inexplicable for- 
mula, The energy with which 
he expounded his own view to 
those about him betrayed, per- 
haps, a lurking uneasiness in 
the burly tyrant. 

“Pooh, my good lord,” said 
he to the bishop, who had come 
full of the day’s doings and 
night’s report, “don’t you know 
your own flock better than this? 





Did you ever hear a man with 
a broken limb attribute his mis- 
hap to other than Domeneddio? 
However drunk he may have 
been, however absurdly in a 
hurry —act of God! If it 
thunder and lighten of a sum- 
mer night, if it turn the milk— 
a judgment! Luckily Monsig- 
nore has broad shoulders by all 
accounts; per Bacco! He had 
need. Now then, look at this 
case. A belated woman with a 
baby stumbles upon a company 
of shepherds all in the twittering 
dark. Hearts jump to mouths, 
flesh creeps, hairs stand tiptoe 
—Madonna, of course! Whom 
else could they call her, pray? 
They don’t know the woman: 
name her they must. Well! 
Who is there they don’t know 
whose name comes readiest to 
the tongue? Madonna, of course. 
Good: Heco Madonna!” 

This was very eloquently 
reasoned, but the bishop shook 
his head. “It was not a brace 
of goat-herds last night, Excel- 
lency, but a roomful of brig- 
ands and their trulls in the 
Golden Fish. The worst com- 
pany in Verona, Excellency — 
the most brazen, the most case- 
hardened. But the story is the 
same from their mouths as from 
the lads’; not a detail is want- 
ing; not one point gives the 
lie to another. Excellency, I 
would bow to your wit in any 
case but this. The affair is in- 
explicable short of a miracle.” 
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Can Grande knit his black 
brows; he objected to be crossed, 
and the more so when he had a 
sneaking thought that he was 
rightly crossed. “I should like 
to see my Lady this night with 
my own eyes, bishop,” said he. 

“ Hey, Excellency,” cried the 
other, “there are many devout 
souls in the same case.” 

Can Grande pished. “ De- 
vout jellyfish,” he grunted ; and 
then—“ She seems to haunt one 
quarter, eh ?” 

“Tt is so, Excellency, save 
that yesterday she must have 
passed through the Porta San 
Zeno unseen of the guard.” 

“Have you interrogated the 
guard?” asked the tyrant, 
sharply. 

“It was done, Highness. No- 
thing entered between Compline 
and Prime but a couple of bul- 
lock-carts and a cavalcade of 
merchants from Brescia.” 

“What was in the bullock- 
carts, bishop?” 

“ Birch-bark, Excellency, for 
the yards.” 

“H’m!” was all Can Grande 
had to say to this. 

He changed the conversation. 
“T have had the warden of the 
Minorites and the provincial of 
the Dominicans here this morn- 
ing,” he said, “about that ac- 
cursed business of the ragpick- 
er’s wife. It is another example 
of what I told you just now, 
that these people attribute what 
they cannot understand to per- 
sons they can only dream about. 
They put down the whole of 
your miracles to a special re- 
ward for their zeal in hounding 
down the Carmelite and his 
mistress. They want the order 


expelled; I think they would 
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like the house razed and the 
church washed out with holy 
water, or Fra Battista’s blood 
—the latter for choice. Now, 
I cannot pull down religious 
houses, lord of Verona though I 
be, because a herd of frightened 
rascals have gone capering over 
the city singing, ‘Salve festa 
dies.” I must really do the 
parties the honour of an inter- 
view before I draw the sword. 
Let me be sure which back I 
am going to score before I be- 
gin to carve. You had better 
bring the prior and Fra Lancil- 
lotto-Battista to me, and if you 
can collect the young woman 
and her brat, so much the 
better.” 

“ Alas! Excellency, I fear the 
young woman is in pieces,” said 
the bishop. “She has never 
been heard of since the day of 
her expulsion.” 

The advice, however, was good, 
the judgment good enough; but 
before it could be followed a 
stroke more telling than any 
Can Grande’s sword could have 
made was wrought by Madonna 
of the Peach-tree. 

On the night of that same 
day Can Grande was sitting in 
the palace with two chosen 
companions, as dare-devil as 
himself, waiting the hour of an 
assignation. It was about ten 
o'clock: at half-past the hour 
they were to go out cloaked in- 
to the streets, bent upon the 
lifting of a decent burgess’s wife 
from her bed. Hence they were 
not in the castle, which is near 
San Zeno, but in the Della 
Scala Palace, in the very heart 
of the city. The two accom- 
plices were Ubaldino Baldin- 
anza, a grey villain, and young 
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Francescodella Rocca Rossa. All 
three were armed with swords 
and daggers; the cloaks lay 
with the masks on the table. 
A servant came to the door, 
knocked, and waited. Can 
Grande, who (to be just) feared 
no eye upon his goings, shouted 
him into the room. 

“Well, son of a pig,” was 
his greeting, “and what is it 
how?” 

The fellow, whose teeth chat- 
tered in his head, announced a 
veiled lady, very tall, who would 
not be denied. Baldinanza, 
grizzled and scarred as he was, 
took a quick breath and glanced 
at Rocca Rossa. The younger 
man was at no pains to conceal 
his emotions. His face ran the 
gamut from white to red, from 
red back again to white. It 
ended ashen. Neither looked 
at his master. 

“Let her in,” said Can 
Grande; and each noticed how 
laboriously he spoke. 

The servant turned to obey: 
there in the doorway stood the 
Lady. 

Tall enough she was, her 
head seemingly about a foot 
from the cross-beam of the door. 
She was cloaked from crown to 
foot ; nothing but the oval of 
her face, colourless white with 
lips very wan, and a droop to 
them inexpressibly sad, showed 
out of the dark column she 
made. The servant shrank in- 
to the passage and stayed there 
praying; of the three men at 
the table only one, Can Grande 
himself, had the spirit left to be 
courteous. He got up; the 
other two remained seated, 
Francesco with his face in his 
arms. 


“‘Madonna,” began the ty- 
rant; but she uncloaked her 
hand and put a finger to her 
sad lips. 

“T may not stay,” she said, 
in a voice so weary as to draw 
tears to Baldinanza’s wicked 
old eyes—“I may not stay; but 
I must warn you, Can Grande, 
before I go. Walk not in the 
streets this night, walk not by 
the Piazza, pass not the arched 
way; peril lies there. No sword 
shall help you, nor the royal 
seat you have,—enter it not. 
Now I have warned you; let 
me go.” 

She put back her lifted hand 
under her cloak. Can Grande 
saw the round head of the Babe 
asleep. For five minutes after 
her disappearance no one spoke. 

Francesco was the first. He 
groaned, “God have mercy 
upon me a sinner,” between his 
hands. Then Baldinanza began 
to swear by all devils in Christ- 
endom and Jewry, not blasphe- 
mously, but in sheer desperate 
search for a little courage. 
Can Grande shook his head like 
a water-clogged hound, as if to 
get the ring of that hollow 
voice out of his ears. The first 
to rise was the eldest of the 
three. His eyes were very 
bright, and you could see the 
long scar plainly shining on his 
cheek. “I am a sinner too,” 
said he, “but this night I will 
sleep clean.” He made to go. 

“Do you desert me, com- 
rade?” Can Grande asked. 
The old dog turned upon his 
master. 

“ Mother of Pity!” he said in 
a whisper, “ you are never going 
after this?” 

“T am going, good sir. What 
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of you?” Baldinanza blinked 
hard. “I am your servant, Can 
Grande,” he said finally; “where 
you go I follow. That is how 
I read the Book of the Law.” 

“Well, Checco,” the tyrant 
went on, turning to the young- 
ster still at the table, “what of 
you?” 

Francesco threw up his arms. 
“Never, Excellency, never!” he 
groaned in his anguish, “I 
dare not, I dare not!” He 
concealed neither his tears, nor 
his despair, nor his bodily fear. 
Can Grande shrugged. 

“Are you ready, Ubaldo?” 
he asked. Baldinanza bowed 
his head. The two men cloaked 
and masked themselves, and 
went out of the palace. The 
moon shone broad over the 
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Piazza; it was a cold white 
night. They crossed at the 
farther corner, went up a few 
steps, and then were lost in the 
glooms of the arched way. 

They never came out alive. 
Six hired daggers hacked the 
life out of them and _ their 
hearts from the bodies. To 
this day the unwholesome place 
is called for a testimony the 
“Volto Barbaro,” the horrid 
entry. So died in his sin Can 
Grande II., a man who feared 
nothing and won nothing but 
fear, and Can Signorio his son 
reigned in his stead. You 
might trust the cloth- white 
lackey and the stricken con- 
science of Francesco della Rocca 
Rossa to spread the news they 
had. 


VIII.—THE REPROACHES. 


A scared city of blank case- 
ments, a city of citizens fever- 
ishly asking questions whose 
answers they knew beforehand, 
a city of swift feet and hushed 
voices, was Verona on_ the 
morrow of Can Grande’s mur- 
der. They carried the two torn 
bodies covered with one sheet to 
Sant’ Anastasia, laid them 
there, not in state but just 
huddled out of sight, while the 
bishop and his canons sang a 
requiem, and “Dirige” and 
“Placebo” went whining about 
the timbers of the roof. No- 
body mourned the man, yet he 
had his due. His yellow- 
skinned wife knelt at his feet; 
Can Signorio, the new tyrant, 
frozen rigid, armed in mail, 
knelt at his head. The mer- 
cenaries held the nave, the 





bodyguard the door, archers 
lounged in the Piazza. All — 
this parade of force was mere 
superfluity; Verona had no 
desire to revolt. The Veronese 
were for rending their hearts 
and not their rulers that day. 

In the afternoon the show of 
a trial-at-law was made. The 
depositions of the lackey, of 
Rocca Rossa, of the finders of 
the murdered and the hunters 
for the murderers, were taken 
and recorded by the podesta in 
the presence of the council. 
After that the six unknown das- 
tards were publicly condemned 
to death by the civil power from 
the loggia of the palace, and as 
publicly excommunicated by the 
bishop from the steps of the 
cathedral. It was felt on all 
hands that on this occasion the 
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bishop had wielded the heavier 
arm: at least, in the absence of 
. the criminals, he had brought 
his chances level. But what 
gave him most weight was that 
which had made the testimony 
of Francesco and the lackey 
overshadow every event of a 
week full of events—the inter- 
position of Madonna of the 
Peach-tree. Not a soul in the 
city was left to doubt; it might 
be said that not a soul was left 
to save, if faith can save you. 
The churches were packed from 
dawn to dark, not an altar in a 
chapel went bare of a mass. 
There were not enough of them. 
Altars were set up in the 
squares, and the street-ends 
blocked by a kneeling, bowing, 
weeping, adoring crowd. The 
bishop spoke the common mind 
when at Vespers that night he 
gave notice that he should go 
forthwith to purge the Car- 
melite church of the stain upon 
it, “at the request of my 
reverend brother the Prior Pro- 
vincial of the Order.” He set 
out then and there in solemn 
procession of the whole cathe- 
dral chapter. Rank formed on 
rank behind him till his ordered 
following trailed across Verona 
like a host. 

Now although, as it has been 
said, and truly said, there was 
no soul in the city who doubted, 
there was one soul very much 
in doubt. That was Fra Bat- 
tista’s. The offer of purgation 
had come in frenzy from the 
lips of his prior; by its accept- 
ance Fra Battista saw himself 
driven to one of two courses. 
He must destroy his reputation 
for obedience to heavenly com- 
mands which it had been rank 





heresy in him to overlook, or 
that other reputation he had 
won, for being a _ desperate 
lover, upon which he shrewdly 
surmised some of his fame de- 
pended. He may have been 
right about that,—I am not 
here to defend him. If he ad- 
mitted his guilt he would be 
unfrocked ; he would show like 
a chanticleer stripped of his 
hackles before his hens. If he 
denied it, he could never preach 
to the women again. Admit 
it? Be degraded? Eh, that 
would be a nasty shift! Deny 
it? Oh, preposterous! The 
whole day he battled with him- 
self, voice crying against voice, 
without result. Observe it was 
a mere case of expediency: he 
had no thought to own a fault 
or repudiate a slander,—the 
fellow had no conscience at all. 
Expediency, indeed, was his 
conscience, his attention to it 
the ladder whereby he hoped to 
climb to the only heaven he 
knew. No imagination had he, 
but very tender senses. Ap- 
plause—the hushed church, the 
following eyes, the sobered 
mouths, a sob in the breath — 
stood him for glory. He had 
worked for this, and, by the 
Lord! he had won it. And now 
he must lose it. Eh, never, 
never! Stated thus, he knew 
the issue of his battle. He 
knew he could not give up 
these things — eye-service, lip- 
service, heart-service—of which 
he had supped so thirstily. 
Rather be unfrocked, driven 
out of the city, reviled, and spit 
upon, than admit such a shame 
as that other: to prove himself 
a vapourer before his slaves, to 


be pricked like a bulging blad- 
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der, slit open like a rotten bag 
—God of the love of women, 
never, never in life! The other 
course, then? He pictured him- 
self, the tall and comely youth, 
standing up alone before the 
grim assembly of elders, flinty 
old men who knew nothing of 
my Lord Amor, how he rides 
afield in a rose-coloured garment, 
throwing a flower and a dart to 
boy or girl as he goes. He saw 
a dewy-eyed Battista owning 
himself lLove’s priest. The 
women called him Sebastian 
for his beauty. A Sebastian 
he was, per Dio! stuck all over 
with Amor’s fiery darts. Like 
Sebastian, by his persecutors he 
would be stripped bare; like 
that martyr’s enemies, they 
would wound his tender flesh ; 
like Sebastian he would endure, 
casting his eyes upwards; and 
like Sebastian he would infal- 
libly be wept by the women. 

If women will weep for you 
they will bleed for you; the 
fount of tears feeds a river as 
well as betrays a hidden well. 
Good then, good then! He saw 
a future in all this. From the 
other spike of the dilemma he 
saw nothing but his impaling ; 
in this case, if he was impaled, 
balm at least would be laid upon 
his wounds. Fra Battista de- 
termined to brazen it out before 
Verona. 

They lit the tapers in the 
sanctuary betimes; and then 
all the brethren in their hoods 
sat in choir awaiting the bishop. 
With him and his clergy should 
come the reverend prior. Fra 
Battista was to stand on the 
rood-step to make his purgation. 
He would be backed by the 
light. So much of grace they 


would do him, that he should 
face a sea of dark, and be seen 
but in outline by it. 

The bishop’s procession, long 
announced by the indefinable 
hum a great crowd breeds, 
swept up the nave with a slip- 
pering of countless feet. The 
bishop in purple, his canons in 
scarlet, his cross- bearer, his 
chaplains and singing-men, the 
bearer of his mitre, his ring on 
a cushion ; after these the arch- 
deacon and his chaplains, the 
clergy of the city, heads of re- 
ligious orders, representatives of 
the civil arm, Can Signorio with 
the officers of his household ; 
finally the silent eager people, 
edging past each other, whisper- 
ing, craning their heads to see 
what there was and what there 
was not to be seen. So came 
Verona in a multitude to the 
great business of Fra Battista 
and the ragpicker’s wife, in 
reality thrilling with but one 
thought : Madonna of the Peach- 
tree was in the city, for any 
waking soul to see! 

After the penitential psalms, 
a litany, and the office appointed, 
the bishop stood with his back 
to the altar, and spoke wrbi et 
orbi from the text, “God, who 
in divers times and in divers 
places,” &c. I cannot do more 
than report the sum of his dis- 
course, which was that, as it was 
plain these late marvels had 
some root in the hidden ways 
of men’s hearts, so it behoved 
him as a father to lay all such 
ways bare. That for himself, if 
he might speak as a man only, 
he was conscious of no sin un- 
purged which the apparitions 
might condemn, and certainly 
(alas!) of no graces of his own 
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which they could have been de- 
signed to reward. Let each 
speak for himself. If there was 
any man in that vast assembly 
unshriven, let him confess now 
what his fault was; so that in- 
stant prayer might be made to 
their glorious visitant for for- 
giveness by intercession. If, on 
the other hand, there was some 
Christian virtue blossoming in 
secret, let them (brethren) find 
it speedily out, that thanks 
might be given for mercies 
vouchsafed. It was noticed 
afterwards that the death by 
butchery of the feudal lord was 
passed by without a comment. 
There might have been a reason 
for this in the circumstance that 
Can Grande IT. had been warned 
of his sin, had nevertheless set 
out to commit it, and had died 
in the act, as it had been fore- 
told. To discuss all this in the 
hearing of Can Signorio, his 
successor, might have been a 
task too delicate for the bishop. 
But I believe that the scent of 
the miraculous, which was all 
about him, was too much for 
him. He could nose out nothing 
beyond the line which that frag- 
rance seemed to point. All his 
thoughts, with those of his audi- 
tors, were upon Madonna of the 
Peach-tree, whom there was no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, to 
connect with Fra Battista, his 
doings and undoings. No one 
detected this, so Can Grande 
may have been inspired. A 
great to-do, which no one had 
the rights of, was followed by 
mysterious appearances which 
no one pretended to understand. 
What more natural than that 
one mystery should be allowed 
to explain the other? 





The bishop having ended, the 
prior (who was very nervous) 
began. There were certainly 
foxes here and there in the vine- 
yard, wild grapes on the vines 
as well as grapes. No com- 
munity was so holy but that, 
through excess of zeal, over- 
inflamed by charity. it might 
nurture upon its bosom a fanged 
snake. Might he not allude to 
the detestable and never-enough- 
to-be-condemned sin of simony 
which, as they knew only too 
well, had fattened in the Do- 
minican convent at B ? 
What should he say of that 
Friar Minor, the famous preach- 
er of S , who had been found 
dead of a surfeit of melons and 
white wine? Alas! he brought 
the charge of gluttony—a deadly 
sin—upon his order! Wonder- 
ful then would it be in such 
days as these if the most re- 
nowned of all orders and most 
venerable, that of Mount Car- 
mel, should pass unscathed 
through the tempting fires ! 
Not only wonderful, but in it- 
self a snare. What a tempta- 
tion to the sin of pride in the 
order! What a drawing on of 
others (too disposed already) to 
the sin of envy, to uncharitable 
speaking—ah, and to unlovely 
dealing! Let sin be owned, 
therefore, since men were born 
sinners; but let purgation be 
done, the wicked member 
plucked out, &c., &e. 

He passed to the sin of Fra 
Battista—that promising young 
apostle—handled it soberly yet 
gingerly, hinted extenuating cir- 
cumstances — the pride of life, 
young blood, the snares of 
women, Satan’s favourite sit- 
ting-places, &c.—drew a tear 
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or two from his own eyes and 
floods from La Testolina; and 
then called Fra Battista to 
come forth that he might 
purge himself or be purged by 
the canon law. 

Thus exhorted, Fra Battista, 
becomingly tonsured, delicately 
combed, with an aspect most 
meek and hands at a pretty 
droop, came demurely out of 
the friars’ door into the full 
light of the chancel. To the 
bishop he bowed, to the altar 
he bent a knee, to his father 
in religion he bent both; to 
the hush in the nave he cast 
a glance of wistful appeal. It 
was truly aimed. They could 
see nothing of his face, nothing 
but the shape of him, yet the 
women were sure he made a 
wistful appeal. Many were 
affected; the anxiety to hear 
him was intense, the squeezing 
fearful. An enormous fish- 
seller from the Lago di Garda, 
who had come in express, 
leaned over La Testolina and 
ground a braized heel into her 
toes. “ Achi!” whimpered the 
little laundress ; but “ Snakes of 
Purgatory!” said the other, 
“what's a toe more or less 
when Madonna is round the 
corner with a blessing for us 
in her maunch?” 

In a rapt silence, with no 
preface at all, Fra Battista 
made direct confession to all 
his gods (whether remote or 
throned within the sanctuary- 
rail) that he had committed 
the sin whereof he was ac- 
cused. A perceptible shiver of 
sensation swept over the church, 
although everybody in it was 
sure, before he had uttered a 
word, what that word ought 
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to be. Indeed he had never 
denied it; but not to deny is 
different from bold affirmation. 
The prior, whose avowal had 
also been tacit, looked pained : 
avowals are painful things. 
The bishop, more used _ to 
avowals, did his best to look 
shocked; the archdeacon (pro- 
fessionally enough) thought 
avowal the most indecent part 
of an indecent business. The 
Dominicans looked at each 
other, frankly delighted; the 
Friars Minor told each other 
what they had always said. 
What the people thought can 
only be guessed, for the nave 
was in darkness; but when 
Battista had made an end a 
shuddering sigh came from a 
woman far down the church 
and then stopped, hidden in 
some hasty new movement 
there which could not be ac- 
counted for. There seemed to 
be a stampede, a sudden rush 
to the side, the surging of 
some great unsuspected wave, 
which broke, as it were, in 
the midst of the throng, and 
washed an open space to right 
and left. Up in the choir, 
after the first surge of this 
wave (which made every heart 
beat), all ears heard the long- 
drawn following “Ah!”—not 
fear only, not expectation made 
real, but rather awe, expecta- 
tion shown just. It began 
low and hollow, ran up to a . 
hiss: then the silence was 
such that the cracking of a 
man’s ankle-bone by the door 
sounded like a carter’s whip at 
the bishop’s throne. In that 
deathly state the whole body 
of people remained breathless, 
waiting what was to ensue, 
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Out of the dark, stealing (it 
appeared) from the middle of 
the nave and floating down 
the church upon a bodily sil- 
ence, came a cold voice. Like 
a wind from the snow-moun- 
tains it came in a thin stream, 
before which Fra Battista shri- 
velled visibly. ‘“O thou craven!” 
it said, “ thou wicked man! what 
sin can be greater than thine? 
If thou hadst done this thing 
thou ownest, it had gone better 
with thee than now, when 
thou standest a liar and 
boaster in a filthy cause. Wilt 
thou foul thyself, Battista, and 
think it honour? I tell thee that 
it was more tolerable for that 
stoned wretch than it shall be 
for thee; and it were better 
that men should go unsouled 
like the dogs, committing of- 
fence with their bodies, than 
souled horribly like thee, thou 
sinner of the mind, idolater of 
thine own image! Dost thou 
yet make slippery the ways of 
Mount Carmel, Battista? Dost 
thou yet hang the pearls which 
are the tears of Mary about thy 
neck? It shall be in such case 
that Carmel will be her holy 
hill no more, and those same 
pearls turned to leaden bulls 
to seal thee in Tophet. There 


is no mercy for the coward, 
and none for him that serves 
false gods. Go forth, thou 
groper after vainglory, kennel 
with the swine!” 

The voice ceased. Fra Bat- 
tista, who had been rocking 
under its chill breath, fell with 
a thud. The bishop adored 
the altar; the rest — priests, 
monks, people alike — broke 
into “Salve Regina,” so loud, 
so wild, the very church seemed 
to shake. At that time the 
west doors flung open of them- 
selves, and a roaring wind 
swept round, disastrous to 
candles. A quick flicker of 
blue flame jagged across the 
nave; the thunder came in- 
stant, pealing, crackling, bray- 
ing ruin, fading at last to a 
distant grumble; and then the 
rain. No one got home that 
night with a dry skin; but it 
was Madonna who had quenched 
the doubting of Fra Battista, 
and washed fragrant the 
memory of Vanna to whom- 
soever had loved her once. 
As her lovers in early days 
had been many, it follows 
that they all forgot in the 
delight of reminiscence any 
harsh judgments she had re- 
ceived. 


IX.—THE CROWNING PROOF. 


The week went its way with- 
out further miracle ; but Verona 
had supped full of miracles, and 
had need to digest. The signs 
and wonders she had witnessed, 
as one soul, in the church of 
the Carmelites had been so as- 
tonishing that you will easily 
understand how all little differ- 





ences between order and order 
were forgotten. The root of 
disturbance — Vanna and her 
baby, Fra Battista and his 
luxurious imaginings, Baldas- 
sare and his addition — were 
also forgotten. Baldassare was 
at Mantua, Vanna™had been 
stoned to death (“martyred” 
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was now the word)—all was 
well. Fra Battista had been 
quietly ridded the very next 
morning: unfrocked he took 
the way of the Brenner and 
the mountains, and Veronese 
history knows nothing further 
certainly of him. It is thought 
he may have got so far as 
Prague, where at any rate a 
perfervid preacher called Bap- 
tist von Bern was burnt for 
heresy in the year 1389—a 
spreader of anabaptistical doc- 
trines he was, Gospels of the 
Spirit, Philadelphianism, and 
what not. Everything settled 
down to routine: Can Signorio 
to tyranny and coquetting with 
Gian Galeazzo of Milan (who 
finally swallowed him up); the 
bishop to accommodating the 
claims of God, the Pope, and 
his temporal lord, to those of 
salvation and his stomach ; and 
in like manner did every per- 
son in this narrative after his 
kind. 

Then on a bright morning 
in early September old Bal- 
dassare came limping up the 
Ponte Navi with his pack on 
his back, paused a minute on 
the bridge, as his habit was, 
to look down on the busy 
laundresses by the water, spat 
twice, and so doing was ob- 
served, threw a cracked “ Buon’ 
giorno, La Testolina!” over the 
side, and went on his slow way 
to the Via Stella. 

It was still very early, but 
not so early that Vanna was 
not in her shop-door sewing 
and crooning to the baby on 
her lap. She heard his step 
the moment he rounded the 
bottom corner of the street, 
blushed prettily from neck to 
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temples, caught up the child, 
and went out to meet her lord. 
Standing before him in her 
cool cotton gown, there was 
no sun in the dusky place but 
what her halo of hair made, 
no warmth but that of her 
welcoming mouth. Half shyly 
she stopped, holding up the 
baby for him to see: it was 
not for her to make advances, 
you must understand; but it 
needed no magic to make one 
believe that what a man’s wife 
should be to a man that was 
young Madonna Vanna to her 
rag-picker. Baldassare blinked 
and tried to look harassed ; the 
next minute he had pinched 
Vanna’s cheek. She put the 
baby into his wiry old arms— 
a very right move of hers. 

“Eh, bambinaccio,” he mut- 
tered, highly pleased, “it is 
good to see thee! So thou 
art come out to meet thy 
old dad—thou and thy little 
rogue of a mother? Come, 
the pair of ye, and see what 
my pack has in store.” The 
baby crowed and _ bubbled, 
Vanna nested her arm closer 
to his ribs, and the trio went 
into the house. 

A keen shot from one eye 
sufficed to assure the old fel- 
low that as well as a little 
beauty he had a domestic 
treasure to wife. The house 
was as fresh as her cheeks, 
as trim as her shape. “Now . 
the saints be good to this city 
of Verona,” said he, “as to 
me they have proved not 
amiss.” This was great praise 
from Baldassare; his generos- 
ity gave it point. From his 


pack came a pair of earrings, 
—wagging, tinkling affairs of 
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silver and coral; next some 
portentous pins, shining globes 
like prickly pears; a coral and 
bells for Master Niccola, and 
a scaldino of pierced brass for 
the adornment of the house. 
“Thank you, Baldassare,” said 
Vanna to her blinking old 
master; then she kissed him. 
Before she knew where she 
was, before she could say 
“Gia!” he put his arm round 
her and whispered in her ear. 
Then she clung to him, sob- 
bing, laughing, breathing short ; 
and the rest it were profanation 
to report. 

Verona rubbed its eyes as 
it came out yawning to its 
daily work. There was the 
open shop, ever the first in 
the street ; there the padrone ; 
there, by the manger of Beth- 
lehem, were the padrona and 
the baby, whom they had 
last seen huddling from their 
stones. Vanna wore her col- 
ours that morning; she was 
rosy like the dawn, she was 
smiling, she had very bright 
eyes. But there was a happy 
greeting for man or wife who 
looked her way; and when 
La Testolina came peering to 
behold the discomfiture of 
Baldassare, Vanna’s gay looks 
found her out, and “ Buon’ 
giorno, La Testolina,” came as 
cheerfully from her as it had 
come from her husband on the 
bridge. All the little woman 
could do was to squat upon 
the threshold at her friend’s 
feet and pretend that she was 
troubled with palpitations. 
The crowning proof remains 


to be told. As La Testolina 
(who blazed the story abroad) 
is reported to have said, you 
might have drummed the 
guard out with her heart- 
beats. Vanna, by way of 
weaning her baby, it seems, 
was tempting him with gob- 
bets of peach from a _ wine- 
glass. She bit a corner from 
the peach and tendered it in 
her lips to the youngster on 
her lap. The baby (a vigor- 
ous child) made a snap at it 
like a trout at a fly, and a 
gulp so soon as he had it. 
The peach was hard, the mor- 
sel had many corners,—went 
down bristling, as it were. 
Cola had his first stomach- 
ache, was hurt, was miserable, 
prepared to howl. At that mo- 
ment La Testolina happened to 
look at him: she stared, she 
gasped, she reeled against the 
coor-post. 

“Hey, Mother of Jesus!” she 
cried ; “look at the baby!” 

“Tt was a corner-piece, I’m 
afraid,” said Vanna, with great 
calmness; “but the natural 
juices will thaw it.” 

“No, no, no! It is not that, 
woman,” her friend went on, 
feverishly —“it is not that! 
Look at his face, look at his 
face!” 

Vanna looked. 

“Well,” she asked, “ what of 
his face?” 

The bambino, to express his 
agony, was grinning from ear 
to ear. 

This was the last miracle 
wrought by Madonna of the 
Peach-tree. 
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ANNO DOMINI. 


ANNO DOMINI, most fashion- 
able of all the complaints that 
affect frail human nature, un- 
surmountable, inextirpable fate 
of the unloved of the gods! we 
may try to disguise you, we may 
temporarily delude ourselves and 
others into fancying that you 
have not touched us yet, but in 
our heart of hearts we are pain- 
fully conscious of your presence 
all the same. And even if the 
freshness of the spring of the 
year giving us a new lease of 
animal spirits, or the warmth of 
the summer sun relaxing our 
stiffened joints, cause us to for- 
get your existence for a while, the 
‘World ’—“ this,” as Mr Slurk 
would say, “is popularity ”—or, 
worse degradation, the ‘ Sports- 
man,’ not only wishes us many 
happy returns of the day, but 
with brutal and unnecessary 
candour blazons forth the in- 
telligence that we were born on 
such and such a day of a very 
remote year. 

Of course we fully recognise 
the fact that Anno Domini is 
essentially a masculine com- 
plaint. Any man with his wits 
about him knows more or less 
accurately how old each one of 
his male associates is. There 
are so many obvious ways of 
finding out, and friends are so 
cordially frank in the matter of 
betraying what they know, that 
for a male being to lie about his 
age is simply futile. But only 
women, or here and there a man 
to whom nature has imparted 
some of the foibles of the weaker 
sex, take the trouble to search 


out the ages of their sisters in 
Debrett; and when by any 
chance one of the fair sex does 
so far commit herself as to 
inscribe the year of her birth in 
our child’s birthday-book, we 
accept the statement rather as a 
figure of speech than as a matter 
of fact. Even old-world Solo- 
mon, not at all times nor in all 
matters wholly complimentary 
to the fair sex, is careful to 
attribute that mortality “which 
befalleth beasts” to the sons 
rather than to the daughters of 
men. We can well believe that 
the great sage, as husband of 
seven hundred wives, had learnt 
to measure his words on the 
delicate question of the age of 
womankind. From a more 
modern source we have, how- 
ever, been given to know that 
woman, “lovely woman,” has a 
chartered right to be inaccurate, 
if it so pleases her, in statements 
as regards her age. For have 
we not been informed on the 
best authority in the world— 
that, we mean, of the lady who 
for some years past has kindly 
poured out our tea in the morn- 
ing—that when an expectant 
cook writes herself down as 
thirty years old, she really 
means that she is on the shady 
side of forty ? 

“But,” we meekly inquired, 
“how old are they really, 
when they call themselves 
forty?” 

“Oh, they never do that,” 
was the answer, “or if they do, 
it means any age between fifty 
and a hundred,” 
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We quite understood ; for 
“forty” we must read “aged,” 
and must handicap accordingly. 
We cannot for the moment 
recall whether sixty or seventy 
was Anthony Trollope’s “ Fixed 
Period” for retirement into his 
necropolis ; but clearly thirty is 
the fixed period for self-respect- 
ing cooks and other domestic 
servants. 

In the absence of any in- 
criminating evidence to the 
contrary, a slight inaccuracy as 
to dates may be held excusable, 
and, after all, curiosity on the 
part of a male being as to the 
number of years during which 
his fair vis-a-vis at the dinner- 
table may have graced the 
world with her presence is 
wholly impertinent and almost 
savours of sacrilege. Let the 
over-curious wight recall the 
fate of Peeping Tom, and the 
ignominy that pursued the in- 
truder of the wrong sex who 
attempted to penetrate the 
mystery that shrouded the 
worship of Bona Dea. 

“Women, gentlemen,” said 
the enthusiastic Mr Snodgrass, 
“are the great props and com- 
forts of our existence.” The 
right-minded man will echo 
the Pickwickian’s sentiments, 
and think of woman as _ pos- 
sessing many of the attri- 
butes of Anacreon’s cicala, as 
“honoured by mortals, loved 
by the gods, shrill-voiced, un- 
affected by age, untouched by 
pain, almost divine.” 

Let it be prefaced, then, that 
in our remarks about Anno 
Domini we shall in no way 
refer to the fair sex, whom we 
prefer to regard as enjoying an 
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absolute immunity from such a 
reproach. 

But how does Anno Domini 
affect those of our own sex? 
In ways sundry and divers! 
Some of us accept the in- 
evitable with a good grace, 
others again resentfully. Men 
we have met who, wishing to 
be old men long, have in de- 
meanour and all outward 
semblance become old men so 
early in life that they would 
almost have us imagine that 
they have realised Nicodemus’s 
suggestion, and were born into 
the world at a mature age. 
Others are so preternaturally 
juvenile in their tastes, habits, 
and conversation, that we are 
sorely tempted to believe that 
grey hair is covering an in- 
fantile brain. “In much wis- 
dom,” the Preacher tells us, 
“is much grief; and he that 
increaseth knowledge increas- 
eth sorrow.” 

If, as in all charity we will 
hope, the converse of these 
propositions holds good, then 
in what an elysium of their 
own creation must a fair pro- 
portion of our elderly neigh- 
bours have been living! It 
would be difficult to imagine 
that Angelo Cyrus Bantam, “a 
charming young man of not 
much more than fifty, whose 
features were contracted into 
a perpetual smile,” had ever 
burnt the midnight oil in the 
pursuit of scientific discovery. 
“Tf,” as a great thinker once 
said, “the wisest of our race 
often reserve the average stock 
of folly to be all expended upon 
some one flagrant absurdity,” 
there are others who seem con- 
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tent to play the buffoon on 

life’s stage from the cradle to 

the grave. 

‘“*¢You are old, Father William,’ the 
young man said, 

‘And your hair it is getting quite 
white ; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your 


Do you think at your age it is right?’ 


‘In the days of my youth,’ Father 
William replied, 
‘I was told it would injure my brain; 
But now that I’m perfectly certain I’ve 
none, 
Why, I do it again and again.’” 
But we need not borrow in- 
stances of these apparent in- 
consistencies from the pages of 
fiction. In the history of our 
own country there have been 
many men in high places who 
have lived their lives and done 
their work before Anno Domini 
had got a fair grip of them. 
Others, again, whose oppor- 
tunity has come at the eleventh 
hour, have shown qualities of 
statesmanship, or generalship, 
for which not even their most 
intimate friends would have 
given them credit. If, on the 
one hand, it is almost impos- 
sible to realise the fact that 
the younger Pitt was ever a 
“whining schoolboy,” much less 
an infant at all, the marvellous 
vitality and the exuberant en- 
thusiasm of a late eminent 
statesman would have seemed 
to preclude the idea that he 
was really and truly born when 
George IIT. was king, and was 
sent to school about the time 
that ‘Maga’ was short-coated. 
But now, with all due defer- 
ence tothefalse quantity, “Paullo 
minora canamus,” or, in plain 
English, let us leave history 
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and fiction alone and see how 
far the presence of Anno Domini 
affects the comfort of ourselves, 
and of our friends and acquaint- 
ances. But whereas we shrink 
from inflicting upon the readers 
of ‘Maga’ a new series of 
Annals of an Uneventful Life, 
and acquit them of any desire 
to wade through a description 
of our personal relations with 
our cousins and our aunts, we 
will try to be as little egotis- 
tical as possible. So then of 
ourselves we will briefly say 
that if we were not exactly 
born either in the consulship of 
Plancus or before the battle of 
Waterloo, we plead guilty to 
baldness, unaccompanied, we 
trust, by unseemly juvenility ; 
and that while young enough 
to enjoy a walk after partridges 
or a cricket-match, we are old 
enough to feel unconscionably 
stiff in the evening afterwards, 
yet foolish enough to repeat the 
experiment on the following 
day if the chance is given to 
us. Disclaiming the idea that 
we may be stigmatised like 
Falstaff as a “Veteran Vice,” 
a “Grey Iniquity,” we still 
think that “an occasional jolly 
bout, if not carried to excess, 
improves society,” and still feel 
that we, like other men, are 
“put into good humour by it,” 
and that “when the good wine 
does its office, the song, the jest, 
the speech has a better effect ” ; 
and if on the following morning 
we wake with the suspicion of 
a headache, we will not un- 
gratefully charge the same 
wholly to the account of Anno 
Domini. 

Few of us, we fancy, regard 
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Anno Domini from what we 
may call a subjective or purely 
personal point of view. We 
cannot, for example, picture to 
ourselves a male being who will 
deliberately and out of malice 
prepense go up-stairs, lock his 
dressing-room door, and sitting 
down in front of his looking- 
glass study his features in the 
glass and note the havoc which 
length of days has wrought on 
a countenance once, in some- 
body’s eyes at all events, pleas- 
ing to behold. Beau Brummell 
may, for all we know or care 
to know to the contrary, have 
done something of the sort ; but 
we think of Beau Brummell 
rather as a “very, very pajock,” 
than a man of bones and sinews. 
Even when we quarrel with 
nature and resent the fact that 
our hair and teeth do not last 
out our time, we do not saddle 
Anno Domini with the respon- 
sibility. 
‘** Delicta majorum immeritus lues,” 


While we may not regard our 
doctor as invariably and on all 
points infallible, we thank him 
for teaching us the thought 
that in the matter of scanty 
locks and decayed teeth we are 
the innocent victims of the ex- 
cesses of our ancestors, rather 
than sufferers for our own 
works and deservings, or even 
our own ages. On occasions 
when our hairdresser, who ap- 
parently persists in mistaking 
us for Tittlebat Titmouse and 
expects us to buy his infallible 
hair-restorer, favours us with 
the old stereotyped remark, 
“Hair getting a little thin on 
the top, sir,” it is a wholesome 
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and comforting reflection that 
our great-great-grandfather is 
to be held accountable because 
he would drink that extra 
bottle of port night after night. 
And when the dentist pulls a 
long face over the condition of 
our teeth, we feel sure that our 
great-great-grandmother either 
indulged in too many sweet- 
meats or habitually over - ate 
herself. We do not in the least 
degree in the world wish to 
convey the idea that we grudge 
the old folk their port wine or 
their sweetmeats; on the con- 
trary, we hope that they en- 
joyed them at the time, and 
were never haunted by the 
thought that their self -indul- 
gences would be visited on the 
heads of an unborn posterity. 
But it is manifestly unfair to 
credit our dear friend Anno 
Domini with the disasters which 
ancestral gluttony has inflicted 
on modern generations. 

We have been assured, and 
here again our authority is 
good, that when some old vil- 
lage gossip tells us—she means 
it for a compliment—that we 
are looking very poorly, she 
really wishes us to understand 
that we are looking very old. 
And probably there are some 
days on which we both look 
and feel older than on others. 
But if left wholly to our own 
reflections—setting aside, that 
is, other people’s personal re- 
marks—we shall decline to en- 
tertain the idea that there is 
any fixed law of nature that 
shall compel us to feel one whit 
older when April Fool’s Day 
comes round again than we 
do now on these Calends of 
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February. From a_ personal 
point of view we are in the 
habit of regarding Anno Domini 
not as a master, but as a serv- 
ant to be employed upon con- 
venient occasions. 

“Going to the play to-night, 
old fellow ?” 

“Qh, no; I am much too old 
for theatres.” 

Anglice. “I have got some- 
thing better to do to-night.” 

“Going to Mr A’s party?” 

“No; I’m afraid I’m rather 
past that sort of thing.” 

Anglice. “No fear: I went 
to one of Mrs A’s parties last 
month, and there wasn’t a 
decent - looking woman in the 
room.” 

“Coming to play cricket at 
Woolwich next week?” 

“No, no; that’s a little be- 
yond me, you know—I can’t 
get down to them now.” 

Anglice. “Catch me playing 
at Woolwich again till they 
have relaid the ground. I got 
cut over here twice last week, 
and that is enough for one 
season.” 

“Would you like to come 
and call with me at the B’s 
to-day ?” 

This from the wife of our 
bosom. 

“Well, no, dear; you see, 
I’ve got a touch of that silly 
rheumatism, and I am rather 
taking care of myself.” 

Anglice. “What an extra- 
ordinary question! Did any 
woman ever really know a man 
who liked paying calls? What 


is the good of a wife if she 
cannot leave her man’s cards 
for him?” 5 

When at another time of 
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year the same lady, with some 
want of tact, suggests that 
partridge-driving in January 
or wading a trout-river in April 
is not altogether a good thing 
for our rheumatism, we feel 
justly aggrieved. Our rheu- 
matism, as a lady of her experi- 
ence might have gathered, is 
part and parcel of our Anno 
Domini, a sort of deus ex 
machind to be invoked when 
we want him, and we most 
certainly do not require his 
services when there are par- 
tridges to be shot or trout 
to be caught. It is not, we 
feel, as if we had invited her to 
come out and carry our car- 
tridges, or to shiver on the bank 
with our landing-net, and thus 
to occupy a position analogous 
to that which we are expected 
to assume in the afternoon- 
calling business. 

* But,” we seem to hear the 
lady say, “I do like watching 
you fishing when you catch 
anything.” 

“ And I too, my dear creature, 
have on occasions hardened my 
heart to pay an afternoon call at 
a select house where I have been 
sure that there will be no new 
baby either 7 esse or in posse.” 

We knew a man in the flesh, 
not so many years ago, who 
elected to celebrate after a 
fashion of his own the festi- 
val of Anno Domini about 
once in every six months. 
Most active both in mind and 
body on all other days in the 
year, on these solemn occa- 
sions he posed for four-and- 
twenty hours as being very, 
very old, old enough to be 
his own great-grandfather, and 
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indulged himself in that iso- 
lation from society which we 
have heard ladies with High- 
Church tendencies describe as 
a Retreat. 

We had occasion to notice 
that he was sufficiently weather- 
wise to select for the purpose 
one of those days which a fisher- 
man’s almanac might specify 
as being good for neither man 
nor beast. On such a day, 
wrapped up in a _ dressing- 
gown before a comfortable fire, 
he would invite the respectful 
sympathy of his family, who 
quite entered into the spirit 
of the thing and understood 
that the master of the house 
expected to be cosseted, pos- 
seted, and generally made 
much of. Brandy- gruel and 


favourite titbits were admin- 
istered at seemly intervals, and 
though we do not remember 


that straw was laid down in 
the street or that the door- 
knocker was muffled, a dis- 
creet parlour-maid was careful 
to whisper her answers to 
inquiring visitors with ali the 
gravity due to so solemn an 
occasion. 

“Tt is one of master’s bad 
days, sir, and I am afraid you 
cannot see him.” 

The visitor had no cause for 
being unduly anxious. Experi- 
ence would have taught him 
that if the next day was fine 
and bright the phoenix would 
rise from its ashes, and a re- 
juvenated Afson would gladden 
the hearts of his countrymen by 
discarding the dressing - gown 
and resuming the ordinary garb 
and habits of a vigorous nine- 
teenth-century Englishman. 
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Most men, however, seem to 
view the advance of age from 
what we may call an objective 
point of view, critically study- 
ing the performances of their 
elders or contemporaries, and 
regulating their own line of 
conduct accordingly. We know 
one man, for instance, who for 
years past has never omitted to 
greet our own appearance in 
the cricket-field with the same 
remark, slightly personal, but 
always well-meant — “ Awfully 
glad to see you playing here 
to-day, old fellow; you know 
that you are ever so much 
older than I am.” And this 
puts us upon our mettle at 
once. For do we not feel that 
we are for the nonce serving as 
an object-lesson, and that there 
is somebody on the ground who 
is, if possible, even more keenly 
interested in our success than 
we are ourselves? And we can 
go home and sleep the sleep of 
the just that night, buoyed up 
by the conviction that while 
others may have noted our 
shortcomings, and possibly re- 
sented the presence of an old 
fossil on the side, one man at 
any rate has been equally ready 
to observe any redeeming fea- 
tures in our play. There is a 
species of satisfaction even in 
the thought that we have one 
trumpeter surviving; for we 
know that for months to come 
he will find in our humble self 
a precedent for not giving up 
all semblance of juvenility, and 
that if any contemporary less 
energetic than himself ventures 
to suggest that cricket is a 
young man’s game, an answer 
will be ready on his tongue. 
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“Too old to play cricket? 
What nonsense! Why, I met 
old What’s-his-name playing the 
other day, and he got a heap of 
runs, and he’s years older than 
I am.” 

If the pair of us, the veterans 
of our side, have been fair sub- 
ject for criticism on the part of 
our juniors, how shrewdly in 
our turn have we watched the 
performances of the youngsters, 
half fancying that in our prime 
we were better men than they 
are now; sure in our own mind 
that in the years to come few of 
them will feel as vigorous as we 
feel ourselves to-day, sceptical 
perhaps as to the absolute 
superiority of young steel over 
old iron. And if it so happen 


that by any chance Ulysses, 
favoured by the goddess, tem- 
porarily seems to regain his 
pristine strength and to bend 


the bow with more ease than 
Telemachus, how sweet the 
triumph, how unbounded the 
satisfaction to feel that there is 
some life in the old dog yet? 
We are both of us on the best 
of terms with Anno Domini for 
weeks to come, and so far from 
feeling oppressed by weight of 
years, inclined to give ourselves 
credit for more of them than we 
are really carrying. 

But to reverse the picture, 
and regard the object-lesson 
from another point of view. 
On those bad days which come 
only too often, when time and 
everything else seems to be 
thoroughly out of joint, when 
the wind blows from the east 
or the ground is slippery, when 
the eye is faulty, and the 
muscles refuse to work pro- 
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perly, when the catches are 
dropped and the ball will per- 
sist in going between our legs, 
when, as a climax to our mis- 
fortunes, some volatile young 
gentleman is kind enough to 
run us out—who so grieved as 
our trumpeter? In the fall of 
Hector—this reads rather as if 
there were two trumpeters, but 
we must pose as his Hector just 
for this once—he foresees the 
ruin of Troy, in our discom- 
fiture he recognises his own fate, 
and that night he goes home 
very sorry —for himself. We 
will hope that he may find some 
comfort in the thought that we 
really, after all, are “years” 
older than he is, and so think- 
ing, may postpone the sale of 
his bat and pads for a period, 
at all events. 

But Anno Domini has also, 
from the objective point of 
view, a sadder tale to tell. 
Some ten years ago we sat up 
smoking well into the small 
hours of the night in the com- 
pany of an old army man, who 
had received his commission in 
or about the year that ‘Maga’ 
first saw daylight. Time had 
dealt kindly with him; he was 
upright as a dart, in full pos- 
session of all his faculties, a 
brilliant pianist, and a most 
cheery and interesting com- 
panion. Suddenly, in the 
middle of a story of some 
adventure he had met with 
early in the century, he inter- 
polated, almost by way of 
apology, “Of course, all those 
fellows are dead now. It’s a 
devilish odd thing, sir, but 
you’ve no idea how many of 
my contemporaries are dead ; 
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quite extraordinary, I call it.” 
And as if the remark had set 
him thinking, he shortly re- 
lapsed into silence, and we got 
no more stories out of him that 
night. 

On our own shoulders Anno 
Domini may seem to sit lightly 
enough, the decay of tissue that 
must be going on in our bodies 
may be unaccompanied by any 
disquieting symptom; but when 
we watch the narrowing circle 
of our contemporaries, and miss 
the faces of those “who have 
toiled and wrought and fought ” 
with us, we cannot help asking 
ourselves the question why the 
one should have been taken and 
the other left. 

“Jam proximus ardet Ucale- 
gon,” the blaze, if the wind sets 
this way, will reach our own 
hearth next, and there will be 
yet another gap in the circle. 
It may be that, as the years 
roll on, our sense of pain, as 
of pleasure, grows less acute, 
and we become, comparatively 
speaking, callous ; but it is only 
callous, comparatively speaking, 
after all, and to most of us, 
as we look round in vain 
for the old familiar faces, will 
come home the words in which 
Kingsley describes the feelings 
of the Argonauts when they 
landed on the shores of. their 
beloved Hellas: “And their 
joy was swallowed up in sor- 
row while they thought of their 
youth, and all their labour, and 
the gallant comrades they had 
lost.” Apart from this, there 
is yet another way in which 
Anno Domini is in the habit of 
forcibly reminding us of his pres- 
It is an old saying that 


ence, 
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we may be thankful that we do 
not see ourselves as others see 
us. Sometimes, however, we 
come perilously near the brink 
of so doing. Absorbed in our 
work or amusements, we are 
apt to grow, happily, uncon- 
scious of the flight of time, and 
possibly for months together 
nothing special or untoward 
occurs to remind us that we 
are not so young as we were, 
Then comes a rude awakening. 
One day we suddenly run up 
against an old friend whom we 
have lost sight of for many 
years. When we had last met 
him—alas! a very long time 





ago—we had regarded him as 
the embodiment of manly 


strength and beauty, a verit- 
able king of men—one of those 
marvellous athletes to whom no 
feat of physical strength and en- 
durance seemed to come amiss. 
Now he is nothing but a very 
ordinary mortal: there is ab- 
solutely nothing about his ap- 
pearance to suggest that he was 
ever at any period of his exist- 
ence comely to behold. The 
springy gait has become an un- 
gainly shuffle; instead of the 
lithe figure which we once ad- 
mired, we now shudder at a ro- 
tundity of form which might 
awake the envy of Mr Weller 
senior; the well-favoured face 
has become muddy - complex- 
ioned, and scored with deep 
lines; when he laughs we see 
the gaps in the “ivory palace,” 
when he takes off his hat we 
note the baldness. Even his 
clothes — and he used to dress 
so well, and we happen to know 
that he is not a poor man— 
are vilely made and vilely put 
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on In short, the disillusion is 
complete. 

Our first feeling is one of 
genuine sorrow: it is a lament- 
able misfortune, we say to our- 
selves, that a fine figure of a 
man should have run to seed 
like that so early in life. Pre- 
sently we proceed to impart our 
thoughts to some one else. We 
have a cup of tea at the club 
with a mutual friend, a man of 
the same standing as ourselves 
and our fallen idol, but a man, 
be it remembered, whom we are 
constantly in the habit of meet- 
ing. To him we unburden our 
soul. 

“T ran up against old J. to- 
day,” we remark, “and hardly 
knew him; in fact, should not 
have known him at all if I had 
not been told who he was.” 

“Why, I always thought that 
you prided yourself on your 
memory,—never forgot a face, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“Well, I very seldom do for- 
get a face”—this rather hotly ; 
“but you never in your life saw 
a man so altered: you would 
not know him yourself if you 
met him in the street.” 

“Oh yes, I should; I happen 
to see him pretty often, and 
I stay with him occasionally. 
Perhaps you have not met him 
lately ?” 

To that proposition we cordi- 
ally assent. We admit that we 
have not met old J. for a long 
time, never, in fact, since—since 
—how the years do fly, to be 
sure !—why, never since we took 
our degree ; and how many years 
ago was that? 

Our companion, who has, 
though he does not boast about 
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it, a marvellous memory for 
facts, at once pounces upon the 
ear. 

“ And old J.,” he adds, “ got 
a third in history the year 
after. Well, you know, old 
man, you and I are not quite 
so young as we were. I should 
imagine that J. is very likely 
thinking that you are aged a 
bit !” 

No need to say anything more. 
“Thou art the man.” The 
truth has come straight home 
to us at once ; we do not require 
to be told a second time that J. 
has observed the change in our- 
selves quite as readily as we 
noticed the deterioration in 
him. 

“Saw old A. to-day,” we 
seem to hear J. telling some 
one; “horrible old crock he 
looks now: quite sad to see 
him.” 

It is, we will venture to hope, 
only when a rencontre of this 
type has temporarily dis- 
organised our nervous system, 
or when a touch of liver has 
caused us to feel out of charity 
with mankind in general and 
ourselves in particular, that we 
go to bed at deadly feud with 
our old friend Anno Domini. 
For that one night at least we 
feel that we have a legitimate 
ground for complaint against 
him. He has been altogether 
too much in evidence, and has 
elected to bring the unpleasant 
fact of his existence before our 
eyes in an over-obtrusive and 
wholly unfriendly manner. Now 
at last we seem to have viewed 
him not as in a glass darkly, 
but face to face in all his hideous 
naked reality. We court sleep 
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in vain; our brain is preter- 
naturally active. Morbid and 
unsettled, we review the past, a 
whole tide of recollections comes 
surging up and flooding our 
mind, here and there the recol- 
lection of honours grasped or 
prizes won, mere oases in the 
desert, a sauce piquante to give 
relish to a nauseous olla-podrida 
of baffled schemes, disappointed 
hopes, lost opportunities, unful- 
filled purposes. 

We decline to believe in the 
existence of a middle-aged man, 
to whom a night spent in 
thoughts like these is an abso- 
lute stranger. For even self- 
satisfaction — to the possessor, 
at all events, most comfortable 
of all possessions—must have its 
limits. 

Let us hope that the sun will 
be shining into our bedroom 
window in the morning and 
will dissipate the gloomy 
thoughts that have broken our 
rest; that the cheery song of 
the birds may charm away the 
evil spirit that has haunted us ; 
that our vitality, if not our 
manhood, may come to our 
rescue and refuse to allow us to 
be enslaved by a mawkish and 
morbid sentimentality. Let us 
invoke the aid of our classical 
knowledge and take old Cato’s 
wise advice, “We must resist 
old age and fight against it as 
a disease.” 

Let us make up our minds to 
keep with us in middle age, and 
further still, something of the 
youth, agreeing with the old 
Roman that “he who follows 
this maxim may become an old 
man in body, but never in 
heart.” Or let us open the 
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book of Harrow song, and learn 
a lesson from that. 

To “look back and regretfully 
wonder what you were like in 
your work or your play,” is an 
unsatisfactory process. We 


cannot put back the clock or re- 
place ourselves, except in fancy, 
in the scenes of our schoolboy 
triumphs or reverses. But there 
may be still left for us 


‘*bases to guard or beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest 
or fun, 
Fights for the fearless and goals for 
the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years 
on.” 


Improved medical science, 
and a more perfect knowledge 
of the laws of hygiene, seem to 
have made men in these modern 
days “so strong” that they 
“come to fourscore years,” but 
it is more or less left to the 
octogenarian himself to decide 
whether he will remain to the 
end an active and useful member 
of society, or cumber the ground 
by playing the part of an auto- 
matic grumbling machine. As 
yet we hardly feel educated up 
to the point of being able to 
analyse the feelings of ‘Maga’s’ 
contemporaries. But among 
men of our own generation we 
seem to know many who live 
every day of their life with the 
determination to take Anno 
Domini as he comes, and to 
make the best of him ; not a few 
who waste the present either in 
regretting the past or moaning 
over the future. Men of this 
latter type, if taken to task on 
their habit of accentuating their 
own misery by constant grum- 
bling, plead excuses of indifferent 
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health, torpid liver, or chronic 
indigestion. 

“It’s all very well for you to 
talk,” they tell us; “but if you 
had to live the life that we do,” 
&e., &e. 

For the real invalid we are 
unfeignedly sorry. Our sym- 
pathy for the valetudinarian 
extends unto the third and 
fourth generation, whom we 
shall expect to be “sans hair, 
sans teeth, sans everything” at 
a very early age. Chronic in- 
digestion and torpid livers seem 
to suggest self-indulgence and 
gluttony either personal or 
hereditary. 

Some of our contemporaries 
are silent by nature, and seem 
to grow more reticent each 
year; and here is at once an 
interesting problem to _ be 
solved. It is a rejuvenating 
pastime to set oneself seriously 
to work to discover whether 
these silent members of society 
are merely men who were not 
only born without intelligence, 
but have also failed to pick up 
any idea in their way through 
the world, or whether they are 
those strong silent men on 
whose lips we hang, when 
they do speak, in the certainty 
that what they say will be well 
worth the hearing. Most of us 
probably talk too much, and 
that thought again sets us 
wondering why Anno Domini, 
though he limits our activity 
and sensibly affects our eye- 
sight and powers of hearing, 
allows the human tongue to 
wag on to the end of the 
chapter with undiminished 
vigour. If we may count the 
art of conversation as a virtue, 
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we are tempted to borrow a 
phrase from Aristotle and de- 
cide that the silent man ap- 
proaches the mean state more 
nearly than he who runs into 
the opposite extreme. Young 
men are on the whole com- 
plaisant to the old fogies of 
our standing, and are not un- 
civil enough to wish to push 
us off our stools if we on our 
part are wise enough to be 
decently chary of our con- 
versation. There are even oc- 
casions when it may interest 
them to hear of things that 
happened before they were 
born. But in the days when 
we had to struggle with our 
Homer, Nestor used to bore 
us consumedly with his long- 
winded narrations of his youth- 
ful experiences. Achilles and 
Hector, Ajax and Atneas, we 
were prepared to accept as 
real personages: they dealt in 
hard blows and bloody deeds, 
matters that commended them- 
selves to the boyish mind ; and 
in consideration of the fact that 
they knew no better, we con- 
doned the offence of their talk- 
ing an outlandish dialect. But 
we drew the line at the Ger- 
enian Knight altogether, and 
when he told us how he had 
vanquished Clytomedes, over- 
thrown Ancheus, &c., &c., we 
were inclined to vow with 
Betsy Prigg that “we don’t 
believe there is no sich per- 
son.” 

At a later period of our 
existence we were grievously 
tormented by a long-winded 
old party, a sort of one-man 
one-story individual. He too, 
like the Greek veteran, was 
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more or less mixed up with 
horses, and used to drive us 
out to various rivers in years 
went fishing in 


when we 
Cornwall. 


“The way was long, the wind was 
cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old ;” 


but the minstrel had a keen 
sense of duty, and clearly 
thought that his duty Jay in 
entertaining his fare. Possibly 
the readers of ‘Maga’ would 
feel as much bored as we used 
to feel if we attempted to in- 
flict upon them that intermin- 
able story. We will briefly 
say it was the tale of a youth 
who used to fish the Cornish 
streams somewhere in the dark 
ages, who never failed to catch 
the respectable total of three 
dozen and a half, and gener- 
ally met with a series of mis- 
adventures in the course of the 
day. The story always com- 
menced in an_ interrogative 
style. 

“TI was a-wondering, sir, if 
as how you was the young 
gen’man as used to come to 
these parts,” &c., &e. 

For three years, at the rate of 
some five or six times per year, 
we denied the imputation, and 
listened with resignation to the 
yarn. But there came a limit 
to our patience, and, alas! to 
our veracity. In an evil hour 
we boldly tried the experiment 
of asserting our identity with 
the mythical youth. The re- 
sult was disastrous: not one 
jot or one tittle of the legend 
was suppressed, and we were 
furthermore pestered by a series 
of conundrums all commencing 
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with the phrase, “And don’t 
you mind as how?” 

At last there came to our 
rescue a fisherman friend from 
London, keen on sport, dour 
of nature, unsympathetic to a 
degree as an auditor of long 
yarns, wholly uneducated in 
the art of suffering fools glad- 
ly. We put him to sit in 
front of the dogcart and told 
him that he would find the 
driver a most entertaining 
companion. Rather to our 
surprise, even he, the un- 
sympathetic man, being pre- 
occupied in making up a 
cast, sat through one _ reci- 
tation and grunted assent at 
proper intervals. . But the 
second reading he nipped in 
the bud in the most unfeeling 
manner. 

“T was a-wondering,” began 
Jehu. 

“Well, I shouldn’t if I was 
you—it’s a bad habit. But if 
you were wondering whether 
I was the young gentleman 
and so forth, as I told you 
yesterday, I was nothing of 
the kind, and I don’t want 
to hear anything more about 
him. You are paid to drive 
and not to talk, so just look 
after your horse, and don't 
talk to me.” 

The young man of the pre- 
sent day may be forgiven if he 
declines to listen with rapt 
attention to the lengthy tales 
of his seniors, and may earn the 
thanks of society at large if he 
invents a polite way of suppres- 
sing that common pest, the 
raconteur whose stock-in-trade 
consists of a fixed number of 
stories to be told with varia- 
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tions. This particular type of 
story-teller should be condemned 
to bear in a future state the 
penalty of the evil thoughts and 
wicked words which he has 
evoked from others in this 
world. Kindly affectioned as 
we feel that the rising genera- 
tion is inclined to be towards 
those of maturer age, let us for- 
bear while in their company to 
prematurely usurp the office of 
Nestor and to prose of doughty 
deeds by others unrecorded and 
unsung, “quorum pars magna 
fui.” 

“T wonder what the old man’s 
handicap at golf is,’ we can 
hear them say. For they may 
know—as what golfer does not 
know ?—that there is a really old 
man at St Andrews who can 
still cut the combs of matiy a 
youngster, and who, instead of 
talking of what he could do in 
the years that are past, is ready 


to show us what he is capable 
of to-day. 


Anno Domini. 
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Let us postpone the evil day 
for weaving romances of our 
past prowess till we can tell 
them to our grandchildren, who 
may appreciate that form of 
fairy-tale. It will hardly en- 
hance the satisfaction of the 
youngster who has done a thing 
well himself to be told that 
there was a time when we could 
have done it better, nor shall 
we gain advantage in the pre- 
sent by investing our past with 
an imaginative halo. 

Rather let us take the good 
things that the gods have be- 
stowed on this latter-day genera- 
tion—the bicycle, the golf-club, 
the hammerless gun—and try 
to hold our own with the young- 
sters in the present ; and in the 
future let us hope there may be 
“a something ere the end,” 
some work not unbecoming the 
humblest of the contributors 
to the pages of the ever-vigor- 
ous, though now octogenarian, 
‘Maga.’ 
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CHAPTER XX.—-HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Home for the holidays! 
What a joyous sound the 
words have for little ears! 
Holidays—home! Two irides- 
cent words of rainbow-promise, 
expectation in all its warm 
witchery of dream and en- 
chantment, of indolence and 
eager activity, of impulses 
unrestrained, and of constant 
caresses. For me, alas! how 
much less they meant than 
for happier children; but even 
to me the change was delight- 
ful, and I welcomed the hopes 
it contained with all the lively 
emotions of imaginative child- 
hood. First there was the ex- 
citement of the voyage, then 
the fresh acquaintance with 
the land I had left two years 
ago, my own quaint and mel- 
ancholy land I was about to 
behold again through foreign 
glasses; then the captivation 
of my importance in the family 
circle, the wonderful things to 
tell, the revelations, the sur- 
prises, embroidered fact so 
close upon the hidden heels 
of invention ! 

My mother came to take 
me home. She stayed at the 
Ivies. It was summer - time, 
and all the rose- bushes were 
blood-red with blossom, and 
one breathed the fragrance of 
roses as if one were living a 
Persian poem. Not a white 
rose anywhere, but red upon 
red, through every tone from 


crimson to pink. Is it an ex- 
aggeration of imagination, or 
were the Lysterby lanes and 
gardens rivers of red, like the 
torrent-beds of the Greek isles 
when the oleander is a-bloom? 
For, looking back to the sum- 
mers of Lysterby, I see noth- 
ing on earth but roses, mul- 
tiplied like the daisies of the 
field, a whole county waving 
perfumed red in memory of 
the great historic house whose 
emblem in a memorable war 
was the red rose of Lysterby. 

Of my mother’s stay at the 
Ivies, though she stayed there 
several days. I remember little 
definite but two characteristic 
scenes. Walking across the 
lawn toward where she stood 
in the sunshine talking to 
Sister Esmeralda, I see her 
still as vividly now as then. 
She made so superb a picture 
that even I, who saw her 
through a hostile and embit- 
tered glance, stopped and asked 
myself if that imperial creature 
really were my mother. The 
word mother is so close, so 
familiar, so everyday an image, 
and this magnificent woman 
looked as remote as a queen 
of legend. Her very beauty 
was of a nature to inspire 
terror, as if the mere dropping 
of her white gold-fringed lids 
meant the sentence of death 
to the beholder. My compan- 
ions round about me _ were 
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prone in abject admiration, 
and of their state I took note 
with some measure of pride. 
Not so had Polly Evans’s 
mother been regarded; not so 
was even Lady Adelaide, the 
Catholic peeress who came to 
benediction on Sunday, re- 
garded, though she had the 
haughty upper lip and inscrut- 
able gaze of sensational fiction. 
How to paint her, as she 
stood thus valorously free to the 
raking sunbeams that showed 
out the mild white bloom and 
rose-leaf pink of her long, full 
visage? She wore on her 
abundant fair hair a black lace 
bonnet, trimmed with mauve 
flowers and a white aigrette, 
and the long train of her white 
alpaca gown lay upon the grass 
like a queen’s robe. I remember 
my admiration of the thousand 
little flounces, black-edged, that 
ran in shimmering lines up to 
her rounded waist. She was 
in half mourning for my grand- 
mother, whose existence I had 
forgotten all about, and brave 
and becoming, it must be ad- 
mitted, were those weeds of 
mitigated grief. As I ap- 
proached, she turned her fine 
and finished visage, with the 
long delicate and cruel nostrils, 
and the thin delicate red lips, 
to me, and her cold blue glance, 
falling upon my anxious and 
distrustful face, turned my heart 
to stone. I felt as Amy Robsart, 
my favourite heroine, must have 
felt when she encountered the 
gaze of royal Elizabeth. Eliza- 
beth, handsome, tall, and stately, 
with long sloping shoulders and 
full bust, not the Elizabeth of 
history; an Empress Eugenie 
without her feminine charm and 
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grace, of the most wonderful 
fairness I have ever seen, and 
also the most surprising harsh- 
ness of expression. I have all 
my life been hearing of my 
mother’s beauty, and have heard 
that when the Empress Eu- 
genie’s bust was exposed at the 
Dublin Exhibition, the general 
ery was that my mother had 
been the sculptor’s model, so 
singular and striking was the 
resemblance between these two 
women of Scottish blood. But 
then and then only, in one brief 
flash, did I seize the insistent 
claim of that beauty always 
closed to my hostile glance. 
Then and then only was I com- 
pelled, by the sheer splendour 
of the vision, to own that the 
mother who did not love me was 
the handsomest creature I had 
ever beheld. 

The other episode connected 
with her visit that has stamped 
itself upon memory is typical of 
her rare method of imparting 
knowledge to the infant mind. 
We were driving in a fly through 
the rose-smelling country, and 
it transpired, as we approached 
a railway-station, that we were 
going to visit Shakespeare’s 
grave. “Who is Shakespeare ?” 
I flippantly asked, looking at 
my sister, who sat beside my 
mother. 

Pif-paf! a blow on the ear 
sent sparks flying before my 
eyes, and rolled my hat to the 
ground. Two years inhabiting 
a sacred county and not to have 
heard of the poet’s name! a 
child of hers, the most learned 
of women, so ignorant and so 
unlettered! Thus was I made 
acquainted with the name of 


Shakespeare, and with stinging 
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cheek and humiliated and stif- 
fened little heart, is it surpris- 
ing that I remember nothing 
else of that visit to his tomb? 
Indeed it was part of my pride 
to look at nothing, to note noth- 
ing, but walk about that day 
in full-eyed sullen silence. 

My mother had not seen me 
for two years. This was the 
measure of maternal tenderness 
she had treasured up for me in 
that interval, and so royally 
meted out to me. Other children 
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are kissed and cried over after a 
week’s absence. I am stunned 
by an unmerited blow when I 
rashly open my lips after a two 
years’ separation. And yet I 
preserve my belief in maternal 
love as a blessing that exists 
for others, born under a more 
fortunate star, though the 
bounty of nature did not re- 
serve a stray beam to brighten 
the way for that miserable little 
waif 1 was those long, long 
years ago. 


CHAPTER XXI.—OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


The most vivid remembrance 
of my first return to Ireland 
is the sharp sensation of ugly 
sound conveyed in the flat Dub- 
lin drawl. I have never since 
been able to surmount this un- 
just antipathy to the accent 
of my native town. The in- 
tolerable length of the syllables, 
the exaggerated roundness of 
the vowel sounds, the weight 
and roll of the eternal 7’s—it is 
all like the garlic of Provence, 
more seizing than captivating. 

And then the squalor, the 
mysterious ugliness of the North 
Wall! The air of affronted 
leisure that greets you on all 
sides. A filthy porter slouches 
over to you, with an indulgent, 
quizzical look in his kindly eyes. 
“Ts it a porther yell be want- 
ing?” he asks, in suppressed 
wonderment at any such un- 
reasonable need on your part. 
When he has sufficiently re- 
covered from the shock, he 
lounges in among the boxes, 
heroically resolved to make a 
joke of his martyrdom. He 
meets your irritated glance with 





a reassuring smile, nods, and 
drawls out cheerily: “ Aisy, 
now, aisy. Sure an’ ‘twill be 
all the same in a hundred years.’ 
When at last your trunks are 
discovered in the disorderly heap, 
he volunteers, with the same 
suggestion of indifferent indul- 
gence: “I suppose ‘twill be a 
ab or a cyar you'll be wanting 
next.” By implication you are 
made to understand that the 
cab or the cyar is another ex- 
orbitant demand on your part, 
and that properly speaking you 
should shoulder your trunk your- 
self and march off contentedly 
to your inn or lodging or palace. 
“Tf ye loike, I'll lift it on to the 
cab for you,” he adds, good- 
naturedly. 

There are travellers whom 
these odd ways of Erin amuse ; 
others there are who are ex- 
asperated to the verge of in- 
sanity by them. But they 
amply explain the lamentable 
condition of the island and the 
imperturbable good-humour of 
the least troubled and least 
ambitious of races. The porter’s 
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philosophy resumes the philo- 
sophy of the land: “ Aisy, now, 
aisy. Sure an’ ’twill be all the 
same in a hundred years.” 

With patience and _ good- 
humour on your side, and much 
voluble sympathy and informa- 
tion on that of your driver, you 
are sure to arrive somewhere, 
even from such remote latitudes 
as that of the North Wall and 
the Pigeon - house. You are 
jerked over two lock - bridges, 
and you thank your stars with 
reason that the discoloured and 
malodorous waters of the Liffey 
have not closed over you and 
your luggage. The catastrophe 
would find your driver phleg- 
matic and philosophic, with a 
twinkle in his eye above the 
infamous depths of mire that 
suffocated you, assuring you 
that when a man is ass enough 
to travel he must take the con- 
sequences of his folly. For Erin 
and Iberia, moist shamrock and 
flaunting carnation, meet in 
their conviction that the sage 
sits at home and smokes his 
pipe or twangs his guitar in 
leisure, while the fool alone 
courts the perils of foreign high- 
ways. 

As soon as the hall - door 
opened, and I stood with my 
foot upon the first step of the 
familiar stairs, a chorus of 
young voices shouted my name 
in glee. “An—gel—a!” 

How flat and strange and in- 
harmonious sounded that first 
greeting of my name in ears 
attuned to accents shriller and 
more thin! The English Angela 
was quick and clear; but the 
long-drawn Dublin Angela set 
all my teeth on an edge, and 
such was the shock that the 
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ardour of my satisfaction in 
seeing them all again, and of 
appearing in their midst as a tra- 
velled personage, was damped. 

“How odd you all talk,” I 
remember remarking at tea, 
and being promptly crushed : 
“It’s you with your horrid 
English accent that talks odd.” 

Still, in spite of this slight 
skirmish, they were glad enough 
to see me. The quaint little 
booby of Kildare, whom they 
had bullied to their liking, had 
grown into a lean, delicate, and 
resolute fiend, prepared to meet 
every blow by a buffet, every 
injustice by passionate revolt. 
I no longer needed MrsClement’s 
submissive protection. I had 
tasted the glory of independent 
fight, and henceforth my tor- 
mentors were entitled to some 
meed of pity, though justice bids 
me, in recording my iniquities, 
to remember that their misfor- 
tunes were merited and earned 
with exceeding rigour. 

The first thrill of home-com- 
ing, that inexplicable vibration 
of memory’s chord, which so 
early marks the development of 
the creature, and signifies the 
sharp division of past and pre- 
sent, ran like a flame through 
all my body when the noise 
of Mrs Clement’s big bunch 
of keys, rattling below stairs, 
reached me through the open 
drawing-room door. 

“Mrs Clement is down- 
stairs!” I shouted joyously, and 
instantly the band of blond- 
headed scamps carried me off 
in triumph. 

Into whose hands has that 
sombre town-house of my pa- 
rents passed ? Heaven grant the 
children that play there are 
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happier than ever I was; but 
if the old store-room, with the 
big linen-presses, and the long 
china-press with upper doors of 
wire-screen, the long table and 
square mahogany and leather 
arm-chairs and sofa, gives to 
the occupants to-day half the 
pleasure it always gave me, 
they are not to be pitied what- 
ever their fate. 

The wide window looked out 
upon a hideous little street, but 
in front there was a stone ter- 
race, with two huge eagles, 
where Mrs Clement kept pots 
of plants and flowers that, alas! 
never bloomed, watered she them 
never so sedulously ; and above 
the terraces, if you ignored the 
sordid street, the sunset traced 
all its fairest and rarest effects 
upon the broad arch of heaven 
that spanned the street opening. 
Those Irish skies! you must 
go to Italy and Greece to find 
hues as heavenly. How many 
a sorrow unsuspected, that filled 
me with such intensity of de- 
spair as only childhood can feel, 
has been smoothed by that mys- 
terious slip of sky between two 
dull rows of houses, against 
which in the liquid summer of 
blue dusk the eagles, with all 
the lovely significance of a ro- 
mantic image, were sketched in 
sculptured stone. I dried my 
eyes to dream of lands where 
eagles flew as common as spar- 
rows. I cannot now tell why, 
but I remember well that I 
grew to associate that distant 
glimpse of heaven from the old 
store-room with the isle of Pros- 
pero and Miranda. And when 
I learnt the Sonnets—which I 
knew by heart, as well as “The 
Tempest” and “The Merchant 
of Venice” before the holidays 
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were over—lI always found some 
strange connection between the 
abortive, sickly cowslips and 
primroses Mrs Clement culti- 
vated on her terrace in wooden 
boxes and those magic lines— 


‘* From you have I been absent in the 


spring, 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all 
his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every- 
thing.” 


What can it be that poetry 
says to children, since they can 
neither understand the rhythm, 
nor metre, nor beauty, nor senti- 
ment of it? And the child who 
(as I was then) is susceptible to 
the charm of poetry that sweeps 
through the infinite, weeps with 
delicious emotion without the 
ghost of an idea why. I was 
but a child of nine, when my 
sister in response to my prayer, 
with my cheek still stinging 
from that blow along the War- 
wick road, opened the fairyland 
of Shakespeare to me. With a 
rapture I would I now could 
feel, I thrilled to the glamour 
of the moonlight scene of the 
“Merchant.” We never went 
to bed without rehearsing it, 
each in turn being Jessica or 
Lorenzo. I only remember one 
other sensation as passionate 
and vivid and absorbing, my 
first hearing of the Moonlight 
Sonata, also at an age when it 
was perfectly impossible that I 
should understand more than a 
mouse or a linnet a particle of 
its beauty or meaning. Yet 
there they stand out in extra- 
ordinary relief from a confusion 
of childish impressions, two dis- 
tinct moments of inexplicable 
ecstasy, the reveries of Lorenzo 
and Jessica and the impassioned 
utterance of the master’s soul in 
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the divinest of sound played, 
possibly not well, by my eldest 
sister’s governess in a soft sum- 
mer twilight so long ago. 
Meanwhile I have left Mrs 
Clement, excited and pathetic, 
holding my thin little visage in 
the cup of her folded palms. 
She was just as faded and fair 
and melancholy as ever, and the 
same young man’s head showed 
in the brooch frame on the un- 
changed black silk gown. She 
kissed me several times, and 
stroked my hair, and expressed 
amazement at the change in me. 
And while she, dear kindly soul, 
was only thinking of me, there 
was I, volatile little rascal, look- 
ing around me, delighted to see 
again the beautiful big red-and- 
white cups, and smell the spices 
of the cupboard. Has tea, have 
bread - and - milk, ever tasted 
again as these modest luxuries 
tasted in those beautiful cups? 
The very remembrance of them 
brings the water of envy to the 
mouth of age. I forget the 
miseries of childhood only to 
recall the pleasure I took in 
that warm and rich pottery, 
and the brilliant effect of bowls 
and plates and cups upon the 
morning and evening damask. 
And that first night at home, 
four little girls sleeping together 
in two large beds, three night- 
dressed forms perched on a single 
bed, while I, the stranger re- 
turned from abroad, mimicked 
Mr Parker for their shrieking 
delight, and held my night- 
dress high up on either side 
to perform the famous curtsey 
of Queen Anne. And then 
a furious shout outside on 
the landing, and my mother’s 
voice— 
“What's the meaning of that 
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noise? Go to sleep instantly, 
or I'll come in and whip you all 
round.” 

A sudden scamper of white- 
robed limbs, and in a twinkling 
four heads are hidden under the 
sheets. Silence down the cor- 
ridors, silence throughout the 
high old house ; only the breath- 
ing of night, and . four little 
heads are again bobbing over 
the pillows. 

“Oh, I say, Angela, we didn’t 
tell you, there’s a new baby up- 
stairs. Susanna! Did youever 
hear of such a name? Every- 
body has pretty names but us. 
Birdie was so jealous when it 
came, because nurse said her 
nose would be out of joint, that 
she tried to smash its head with 


a poker one day. She was 
caught in time.” 
And so there was. Another 


lamentable little girl born into 
this improvident dolorous vale of 
Irish misery. Elsewhere boys 
are born in plenty. In Ireland, 
——the very wretchedest land on 
earth for. woman, the one spot 
of the globe where no provision 
is made for her, and where 
parents consider themselves as 
exempt of all duty, of tender- 
ness, of justice in her regard, 
where her lot as daughter, wife, 
and old maid bears no resem- 
blance to the ideal of civilisa- 
tion, —a dozen girls are born 
for one boy. The parents moan, 
and being fatalists as well as 
Catholics, reflect that it is the 
will of God, as if they were not 
in the least responsible; and 
while they assure you that they 
have not wherewith to fill an 
extra mouth, which is inevitably 
true, they continue to produce 
their twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
infants with alarming and in- 
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credible indifference. This is 
Irish virtue. The army of in- 
efficient [Irish governesses and 
starving illiterate Irish teachers 
cast upon the Continent, forces 
one to lament a virtue whose 
results are so heartless and so 
deplorable. If my most sympa- 
thetic and most unsatisfactory 
race were only a little less virtu- 
ous in its own restricted sense 
of the word, and a tiny bit more 
rational! And not content, 
alas! with the iniquity of driv- 
ing these poor maimed crea- 
tures upon foreign shores in the 
quest of daily bread, hopelessly 
ill-equipped for the task, with- 
out education, or knowledge of 
domestic or feminine lore, in- 
capable of handling a needle or 
cooking an egg, without the 
most rudimentary instinct of 
order or personal cleanliness,! 
indifferent in the matter of 
baths and linen, so incompetent, 
and vague, and careless,—these 
same parents at home expect 
these martyrs abroad to replen- 
ish their coffers with miserably 
earned coin. I have never met 
an Irish governess on the Con- 
tinent who had a sou to spend 
on her private pleasures, for the 
simple reason that she sent 
every odd farthing home. It’s 
the iniquitous old story. Irish- 
men go to America, marry, and 
make their fortunes; but the 
landlord and shopkeeper at 
home are paid by the savings 
of the peasant-girls, without a 
“Thank you” from their pa- 
rents. Let Jack or Tom send 
them a five-pound note in the 
course of a prosperous career, 
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“Glory be to God, but ’tis the 
good son he is,” piously ejacu- 
late the old folk. Let Bessy or 
Jane give them her heart’s 
blood, deny herself every pleas- 
ure, not only the luxuries but 
the very necessaries of life, and 
the same old folk nod_ their 
sapient heads,—“’Tis but her 
duty, to be sure.” 

Needless to say, this inappro- 
priate burst of indignation was 
not inspired in those days by the 
sight of my new little sister in 
her cradle, as white as milk, 
with eyes like big blue stars, 
the eves of her Lrish father, soft 
and luminous and gay. She 
dwelt on earth just eighteen 
months, and then took flight to 
some region where it is to be 
hoped she found a warmer nest 
than fate would have offered her 
here below. 

My grandmother was dead, 
but Dennis and Mary Ann still 
lived with my uncle Lionel. 
What a joy our meeting! So 
“thim English” hadn’t made 
mince-meat of me! I was whole 
and sound, Mary Ann remarked, 
but mighty spare of flesh and 
colour. “Just a rag of a crea- 
ture,” Dennis commented, as he 
lifted my arm. “Why didn’t 
ye write and tell us ye were 
hungry, alannah?” 

“IT did so,” I promptly re- 
torted ; “but Sister Esmeralda 
rubbed it out, and put in some- 
thing else which wasn’t a bit 
true.” 

“Troth, and ’tis meself ’ud 
enjoy givin’ that wan a piece 
of me moind.” 


The whiff of the 


brogue was 





1 I make this statement for the benefit of my country-people. 
but know the partly earned reputation of Irishwomen on the 


If they could 
Continent for 


untidiness, personal uncleanliness, and incompetence ! 
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strong enough to waft you to 
the clouds. But how good to 
be with these two honest souls 
again! Uncle Lionel gave me 
a crown-piece, when he had 
tortured my cheek with his 
shaven chin, and called me a 
little renegade because of my 
English accent, and then I went 
out to the garden, neglected 
ever since the death of my 
grandfather. 

Where was Hamlet, and 
whither had vanished Elsinore ? 
Where was the youth with the 
future revolutionary name, who 
used to come bounding over the 
hedge, cheerily humming “ Love 
among the Roses”? There 
were no roses now, and the 
house next door was to let. 

After the trim gardens of 
England, this desolate old slip 
of garden, where weeds and 
thick grasses grew along the 
uncared paths, seemed a ceme- 
tery of dead seasons. Fruit- 
trees that bore neither blossom 
nor fruit; flower- beds where 
never leaf nor flower now 
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bloomed ; alleys where last year’s 
autumn leaves still lay ; broken 
pots that used to make such 
a gay parterre of geraniums of 
every hue when my grandfather 
lived; defoliaged rose - bushes, 
now mere summer urns of un- 
fulfilled promise, and scarce a 
red bunch on the currant- 
boughs. And the pool, with 
the circle of watering - cans 
above, now rusty and untouched, 
where I used to watch for the 
first faint line of shadow cast 
by the gathering dusk, which 
stole across its clear face in 
keeping with the stealing flight 
of light above—how dead and 
sad all this seemed, despite its 
quaint familiarity. I was but 
a child, and yet as I stood once 
more in that neglected garden, 
I had some premonition of the 
immitigable sadness of remem- 
brance, the feeling that there 
was already a past that had 
slipped through my fingers, as 
the waters run ceaselessly from 
the fountain of life to mingle 
with the still river of death. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A PRINCESS OF LEGEND. 


“Ts childhood dead?” Lamb 
asks; “is there not in the best 
some of the child’s heart left, 
to respond to its earliest en- 
chantments?” Can I now, 
without a responsive thrill, see 
myself flash into the unaltered 
dulness of that Kildare village, 
a little princess of legend, with 
the glory of foreign travel about 
me, the over-seas cut of frock 
and shoes, the haughty and 
condescending consciousness of 
superiority ? 

They were all so visibly at 
my feet, so glad to worship and 


admire, so eager to praise, so 
beset with wonder. I was to 
spend a week in their midst, a 
delightful week, as long as a 
story, as brief as a play, a puff 
of happiness blown across the 
bleak wind of solitude, a pro- 
longed and hilarious scamper 
through sensation as vivid and 
vital as morning light. 

Mary Jane was there, with 
the unchanged oiled black ring- 
lets, and in my honour she wore 
them bound with a bright blue 
ribbon. Louie came out from 
town to behold me, and gazed 
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in stupefied awe. I had been in 
a ship across the sea. I had 
traversed half of England in a 
railway-carriage. Had I seen 
an elephant? Mary Jane 
wanted to know if I had seen 
the Queen. 

No; but I had seen a naked 
lady, with beautiful golden hair 
down her back, ride through 
the town of Lysterby on a 
white pony, while twelve lovely 
pages in silver and gold and 
satin rode before, and twelve 
lovely maidens with long velvet 
cloaks lined with white satin 
rode behind her. This sounded 
as grand as a royal procession, 
and I glided ingeniously over 
the ignominy of having been to 
England and not having seen 
the Queen. 

Mary Jane’s mamma gave me 
a bowl of milk and a plate of 
arrowroot biscuits, and as I 
devoured them, with what a 
splendid air I recognised the 
old and faded views of New 
York! I scorned my past 
ignorance, and off - handedly 
mentioned that “You know, 
the sea isn’t a bit like the 
pond.” And then the search 
for a brilliant and captivating 
comparison —arm extended to 
suggest immensity; heaving 
wave, rolling ship. 

“Tsn’t she wonderful?” they 
cried; “and the fine language 
of her!” 

From cottage to cottage, 
from shop to shop, I wandered, 
intoxicated by the incense of 
admiration. I embroidered fact 
and invented fiction with the 
readiness of the fanciful travel- 
ler. Sister Esmeralda became 
an unimaginable fiend, who had 
persecuted me as if I had been 
the heroine of the fairy-tale I 
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was acting, till the entire village 
was fit to rise and shout for 
her blood. 

“The likes of that did you 
ever hear?” a gaunt peasant in 
corduroy would ask his neigh- 
bour in dismay. 

“Troth and ’tis thim English 
as is a quare lot. Beat a little 
lady as is fit to rule the lot of 
them, and lock her up in dun- 
geons along with spirits and 
goblins, and starve the life and 
soul out of her! Sure ’tis 
worse they are than in the days 
of Cromwell.” 

Naturally, in the amazing 
record of my experiences, the 
hidden bones and marble hand 
of my old friend, the White 
Lady of the Ivies, played a 
prominent and shuddering part. 

Under the influence of such 
an audience, I tasted the fascin- 
ating results of suffering. I 
was in that brief week repaid 
for all the previous slights of 
fortune. I reposed in the lap 
of adulation, and turned my 
woes into a dramatic enjoy- 
ment. I had suffered; but the 
romantic activity of my ima- 
gination, with a natural mirth- 
fulness of temperament, pre- 
served me from the self-centred 
and subjective misery of the 
visionary, and from the embit- 
tering anguish of rancour. 
Once I had excited the local 
mind against Sister Esmeralda 
and the wretched superioress of 
the Ladies of Mercy, my anger 
against them vanished, and they 
simply remained in memory as 
picturesque instruments of mis- 
fortune. But for the moment I 
was too full of the joy of living 
for anything like morbid self- 
pity. I preferred to loll on the 
grass beside Bessy the apple- 
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woman, and treat all the chil- 
dren of the green to her darling 
trays of apples with uncle 
Lionel’s bright crown - piece. 
Bessy never tired of assuring 
me that I was a wonderful 
ereature, which I fully believed, 
and Louie made frequent men- 
tion of his thirst to be old 
enough to marry me. It 
soothed him to hear that he 
was much nicer than Frank, 
the horrid Lysterby boy. Louie 
had not made his first confes- 
sion, and he was thrillingly and 
fearfully interested in the tale 
of mine. 

“You know,” I dolefully re- 
marked, “the priest won't let 
you confess any of the nice in- 
teresting-looking sins, with the 
lovely big names, like a-dul-tery 
and for-ni-fi-ca-tion and de- 
fraud-ing. He makes you tell 
awful little sins, like talking in 
class and answering a nun, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, but I say,” shouted 
Louie, wagging a remonstrative 
head, “the priest can’t prevent 
you from saying you committed 
adultery.” 

“Yes, but he says you didn’t ; 
and then it seems you're telling 
a lie to the Holy Ghost, and 
you may be struck dead in the 
confessional-box.” 

This Louie regarded as an ex- 
cessive risk to run for the simple 
pleasure of confessing a nice big 
sin. He thought the matter over 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


My parents had taken a house 
at Dalkey, with a garden a 
dream of delights, that ran by 
shadowy slopes and bosky alleys 
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in bed that night, and communi- 
cated to me next morning his 
intention to confess to having 
stolen two marbles from Johnnie 
Magrath, and having licked Tim 
Martin. 

“You know, Angy, I really 
did lick him, he’s such an awful 
beast, and made his nose bleed 
rivers, with a black dab under 
his eyes as big as my fist; and 
here are the two marbles I 
stole.” 

He went back to town that 
afternoon, with his little grey 
eyes moist over the brimming 
smiles of his lively comic mouth. 
His was a hilarious depression, 
a rowdy melancholy, emblematic 
of the destiny in store for him. 
He grimaced wonderfully, with 
screwed-up eyelids and twisted 
and bunched-out lips, and kept 
on muttering all the time we 
walked together to the coach- 
house where the mail-car started 
from “It’s an awful shame, so 
it is. A fellow can’t do what 
he likes, but there’s always 
somebody bothering him and 
ordering him about.” 

Dear, honest, little playmate ! 
That was the last, last glimpse 
I had of him. We exchanged 
our last kiss at the top of the 
village street, and I wildly 
waved my handkerchief until 
a deep bend of the long white 
Kildare road hid the car, as it 
seemed to roll off the flat land- 
scape. 


MY FIRST TASTE OF FREEDOM. 


down to the grey rocks where 
the sea seemed to become our 
very own, as it rolled over the 
rocks, and made, from time to 
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time, when the tide ran high, 
little pools along the sanded 
fringes of the garden. The 
house was large and rambling, 
and of a night when the waves 
roared and the artillery of the 
heavens shook at the founda- 
tions of earth, it afforded us 
enormous gratifications of every 
kind. We were fascinated by 
terror, and shuddered in silence 
during the long nights when 
our parents were kept in town 
by a theatre, a race, a party. 
Then we were left in the charge 
of our eldest sister, a young 
person of a sentimental and 
despotic turn of mind. She 
ruled us with a rod of iron, and 
then invited us to weep with 
her over the poems of Adelaide 
Ann Procter. And while she 
read to us in a tremor of 
ardent sensibilities the legend 
of Provence, she ruthlessly con- 
fiscated ‘Waverley,’ ‘ Kenil- 
worth, ‘Rob Roy,’ which I 
kept under my pillow, and read 
aloud at night to my younger 
sisters. Novels she held to be 
the kernel of every iniquity 
under the sun, but Longfellow 
and Adelaide Ann Procter were 
the sole ennobling influences 
of life. She was sustained 
in this crooked conviction by 
a pensive little stitcher, who 
used to come and sew and 
mend for us all several hours 
a-week, and could recite in their 
entirety “Evangeline” and the 
“Golden Legend.” 

A quaint and original figure 
this white-haired, sad-eyed little 
stitcher. She had had her 
romance, stranger than Evan- 
geline’s. Her lover had gone to 
America, and had fought in the 
Federal war. With a few savy- 
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ings, she followed him across 
the Atlantic, and sought him 
out in State after State, walk- 
ing several leagues a-day, with 
lifts here and there in waggons, 
subsisting for months on a daily 
crust and a root or two, to end 
her dolorous peregrinations in a 
hospital with her dying lover's 
head upon her faithful breast. 
She returned to Ireland the 
heroine of a real novel, with 
black hair bleached and eyes 
dim from weeping. She had 
won the right to be cheer- 
less, and stand with flowing 
eyes “on the bridge at mid- 
night,” and tell us “in mourn- 
ful numbers life is but an empty 
dream.” 

We were a wild lot, no doubt, 
and worked wonders in villany 
and mischief. Even our sis- 
ter’s sentimentality at times 
succumbed to our monstrous 
spirits; and she forgot Long- 
fellow and Miss Procter, to 
drop into Irish farce. All the 
houses round about us were 
filled with boys and girls of all 
ages up to sixteen. We needed 
no introduction to form a gen- 
eral family of some thirty or 
forty vagrants and imps of both 
Sexes. 

The head of the troop was a 
red-headed youth, destined to 
adorn the medical profession, 
and a pale proud-looking boy 
of fourteen, my first love, Arthur 
by name, of an exalted family, 
and now, I believe, a distin- 
guished colonel. When we 
joined the boys on the cricket- 
field, I always picked up his 
balls and handed them to him 
reverentially, and my reward 
was to be told in an offhand 
way that “I was a nice little 
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thing.” To me he was Quentin 
Durward, Waverley, with a dash 
of Leicester and Prince Ferdi- 
nand. He certainly was quite 
as handsome and distinguished 
as any of these decorative heroes. 
His father, an amiable, high- 
mannered old lord, sometimes 
treated us to fireworks; and 
then his sisters, prouder than 
ever Cinderella’s could have 
been, would come out and smile 
down benevolently upon us all, 
with the air of court-ladies dis- 
tributing prizes at a village 
festival. Arthur himself was 
a very simple boy, extremely 
flattered by my mute adoration, 
which he encouraged by all sorts 
of little airs and manceuvres. 

It was the red-headed leader 
who invented the most delight- 
ful entertainment in the world. 
He formed us into a band of 
beggars. He played a banjo 
and sang nigger songs, and 
Arthur, in shirt-sleeves, with 
a rakish cap rowdily posed on 
his aristocratic golden head, 
went round with a hat to 
gather coin. We went from 
house to house, an excited troop 
of young rascals, sang and 
danced and begged and shouted 
in each garden until the grown- 
up people appeared and flung 
&@ sixpence, sometimes even a 
shilling, into Arthur’s hat. The 
old lord occasionally rose to 
half-a-crown. The parents en- 
joyed the fun as much as we 
did, and never pretended to 
recognise us. 

What tales we invented! 
What lies we told! One 
pretty little girl, with brown 
ringlets round the rosiest of 
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faces, won a_ half - sovereign 
from my stepfather, who was 
smoking on the lawn when 
the band invaded his solitude, 
by assuring his honour that 
she was “the mother of four- 
teen children, with their bed- 
clothes on her back.” When 
she flung the sparkling piece 
into Arthur’s hat, he shouted 
“Gold!” and a frantic cheer 
went up from the band. We 
rushed off in a joyous body 
next day to Killiney Hill, and 
had a feast of lemonade and 
oranges, and toffee and cake. 
The red-haired chief paid the 
bill with a flourish, and if there 
was any change he kept it. 

Each parent took his turn 
in providing the company with 
an official feast. The old lord 
monopolised the fireworks. My 
stepfather instituted races. A 
wealthy barrister, our neigh- 
bour, inveigled a circus for our 
delectation ; and seven delight- 
ful old maids, who lived in a 
kind of castle of their own, 
outdid all the fathers royally 
by a regatta of our own. All 
the boatmen of Dalkey were 
hired, and each boat ran up 
a sail. Mighty powers! what 
a day that was. Were ever 
youngsters so gratified, so ex- 
cited, so conscious of being a 
little community apart, with 
the sea and the land for its 
entertainment ? 

And there was an amiable 
old judge, who offered us the 
freedom of his big orchard, 
where the apples grew in quan- 
tities, and we climbed the trees 
like squirrels, and devoured 
fruit without fear or restraint. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LETTER FROM 


Lonpon, 2nd January 1899. 

My DEAR BLACKWoop,—You 
have done me the honour of in- 
viting me to contribute a paper 
to the thousandth number of 
‘Maga,’ and have suggested 
that I should take for its sub- 
ject a letter which I showed you 
one evening when you were din- 
ing with me in London, written 
by my uncle from the battlefield 
of Salamanca, describing some 
of the incidents in the battle, 
and telling how my father re- 
ceived his wounds there. You 
also suggest that I should give 
from other sources some _ re- 
marks about the soldier element 
in my family. I would not for 
the world be absent from 
‘Maga’s’ thousandth number ; 
and I send you a copy of the 
letter from Salamanca, with a 
few remarks about my family, 
any portion of which you are 
welcome to publish in any form 
that may seem best in your 
eyes. 

The youngest son of a young- 
est son, I have, of course, not 
inherited any family papers. 
The letter from Salamanca was 
given to me by my mother 
shortly before her death in 1870. 
It has a remarkable interest 
to me, for it contains the hand- 
writing of three brothers—my 
uncle Edward, afterwards Sir 


SALAMANCA. 


Edward, my father William, and 
my uncle John, afterwards Sir 
John. My father died in 1844, 
when I was six years old; and 
my uncles, whom I seldom saw, 
were elderly men when I was 
still a child. But, a few years 
ago, a lady living in Lincoln- 
shire most kindly sent me a 
packet of papers and _ letters 
that had come into her posses- 
sion, some of which are more 
than a century old, and which 
enable me to give you some 
information as to the last three 
or four generations of my 
family, in case you think any 
portion of it of sufficient in- 
terest for publication. 

I may mention that there 
were formerly two main 
branches of the Brackenbury 
family, in the counties of Dur- 
ham and Lincolnshire respec- 
tively! Surtees, the learned 
author of the ‘History and 
Antiquities of the County Pala- 
tine of Durham,’ expresses the 
opinion that the Brackenburys 
of Lincolnshire are the original 
stock, and shows, by an ex- 
tract from the will of Richard 
Brackenbury, gentleman - usher 
to Queen Elizabeth, that the 
two branches at that date 
acknowledged their kinship. 
The Durham branch became 
extinct in 1869, on the death 





1 The connection of the family with the county of Kent was short-lived. 
King Richard III. gave to Sir Robert Brackenbury, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, a cadet of the Durham branch, the lands of Karl Rivers and other lands 


in Kent, and made him Governor of Tonbridge Castle. 


Sir Robert fell at Bos- 


worth; he was posthumously attainted with the late king in the first year of 
Henry VII., and his Kent estates became confiscated to the Crown. 
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of the late Miss Hannah Brack- 
enbury, who by her will founded 
the Brakenbury! scholarships 
at Balliol College, Oxford. It 
is to the Lincolnshire branch 
that I belong. 

My great-great-grandfather, 
Carr Brackenbury, was Receiver- 
General for the county of Lin- 
colnshire. He married first a 
daughter of Joseph Gace of Pan- 
ton and Harwicke ; secondly, a 
daughter of Sir John Tyrwhitt 
of Stainfield, Bart. He died in 
1741, having had thirteen chil- 
dren by his two wives. 

My great-grandfather, Carr 
Brackenbury of Harwicke and 
Panton, married a Miss Booth 
of Ashby Puerorum and As- 
wardby. She had £1500 a-year 
and £40,000.2 His rent - roll 


for the year ending Michaelmas 
1788 is in my possession. It 
includes property at Donning- 


ton, Raithby, Halton Holegate, 
Lusby, and Aswardby, of the 
net yearly value of £1536, after 
deducting taxes and tithes. At 
his death in 1763 he left the 
bulk of his property to his 
eldest son Robert Carr, but 
Skendleby to his son Edward. 
It is with his descendants that 
our close connection with the 
military, naval, and consular 
services of the Crown com- 
mences. 

My grandfather, Richard, 
was born in 1758. In 1776 
he entered the 70th Regiment 
of Foot. In 1777, when only 
eighteen years of age, he mar- 
ried a daughter of Admiral 
George Gunn of Edinburgh. 
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A letter to him from his uncle 
John, while speaking of his 
indiscreet action in marrying 
at his age, and regretting that 
the lady brings him but a small 
fortune, is couched in very kind 
terms. The writer says: “I 
cannot turn my back on you 
for one youthful indiscretion, 
and as a proof hereof, I here- 
with send you a small remit- 
tance to the value of £20.” He 
also commends to my grand- 
father’s perusal and serious con- 
sideration “ the following lesson, 
well worthy the attention of all 
young married couples—viz., to 
please and be pleased, to bear 
and forbear, to wink and for- 
ve.” 

In 1780 his mother, who, 
after my great - grandfather’s 
death, had married again, died ; 
and Aswardby came to my 
grandfather. It may interest 
Lincolnshire landowners of the 
present day to know that in 
that year the average gross 
rental of this property was 
under 13s. an acre, and the net 
rental, after deducting tithes, 
under 11s. ; 

My grandfather soon left the 
army, and settled down at As- 
wardby: he joined the Royal 
Third Regiment of Militia in 
the county of Lincoln, of which, 
in February 1805, he became 
lieutenant - colonel. His com- 
mission, signed by the Duke of 
Ancaster and Kesteven, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County and 
City of Lincoln, lies before me, 
bearing that 30s. stamp which, 
until comparatively recent date, 





? The Durham branch always spelt the name thus. 
* See Brackenbury of Lincolnshire, in Foster’s ‘The Royal Lineage of our Noble 


and Gentle Families,’ 


Hatchards, 1887. 
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officers of the army had to 
pay upon every step of pro- 
motion. 

My grandfather had ten chil- 
dren. Two of the daughters 
married into the Brackenbury 
family, and one of them became 
the mother of the late George 
Brackenbury, C.M.G., formerly 
H.M. Consul at Lisbon; Henry 
Brackenbury, first of the 61st 
Regiment, afterwards major in 
the 2nd Queen’s Regiment, and 
now of her Majesty’s Body- 
guard ; and Joseph, who, when 
an ensign in the 32nd Regi- 
ment, was killed at Chinhut, 
outside Lucknow, in the Mutiny 
of 1857. Of four sons who at- 
tained the age of manhood, 
John, the eldest, Edward, and 
William, my father, entered 
the army. Robert entered the 
navy. He appears to have 
been sent home from St Helena, 
in a dying condition, on board 
the merchant ship “ Cuffnells,” 
where he died on 16th July 
1803. I have the letter from 
the mate of the ship announcing 
the death to my grandfather, 
and a kind letter written in 
August by Lord Buckingham- 
shire, condoling with my grand- 
father on the loss, and saying 
he need not think of returning 
to the regiment before the 1st 
of September. 

The brothers John Macpher- 
son, Edward, and William are 
the three whose handwriting 
appears on the Salamanca letter. 
John entered the 25th Light 
Dragoons, and appears to have 
been quartered first at Win- 
chester, and then at Maidstone. 
I gather that he was named 
after his godfather, John Mac- 
pherson. This gentleman had 
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been a writer in the Honourable 
East India Company’s service, 
and was one of the executors 
to John Gunn, Ensign of Foot 
and Quartermaster of Cavalry, 
whose will, dated at Cuddalore 
in the East Indies in 1774, lies 
before me. I have two letters 
from him to my uncle, one of 
which is so quaint as to be 
worth reproducing in full :— 


** BROMPTON, near LONDON, 
10th December 1798. 
“Many thanks, my dear sir, for 
your game. It comes at a fortunate 
hour, when the Prince and Lord 
Huntly are to eat a mutton-chop 
with me at Brompton. They cannot 
guess what Brackenbury Macpherson 
could send it, but I will tell them. 
“T hope you continue to enjoy 
your health, and are well amused 
with your public duty. And pray, 
remember, that if you do not lead, to 
a certain degree, a sober and religious 
life, the spirit of your worthy Grand- 
father will not be at rest, even in 
Heaven.— Yours truly, 
“ Joun MAcPHERSON. 


*“ Lieut. JOHN MN. BRACKENBURY, 
Maidstone Barracks.” 


Is it not too delightful—the 
advice from the man with whom 
the future George IV. was going 


to eat a mutton-chop? And 
that limitation as to sobriety 
and religion, “to a certain de- 
gree”! One wonders if his 
anticipations of the evening 
before him compelled him to 
insert that saving clause. 

The other letter is curious 
only for one passage. It was 
rumoured that the regiment was 
ordered to America, and my 
uncle evidently did not wish to 
be sent with it; so the wily 
Macpherson, while advising him 
to act with his brother officers 
as if he wished to have health 
and leave from his family to 
embark with them, says: “In 
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the meantime I hint to yourself 
only, that if your father can 
engage to get a certain number 
of recruits for the regiment, 
you are to be left on the re- 
cruiting service.” That is how 
they did jobs a hundred years 
ago. 

My uncle, like his father, did 
not stay long in the army. He, 
too, married young, and early 
began to become the father of a 
large family. I am told that at 
this time he obtained an ap- 
pointment for three years to 
superintend arrangements for 
saving the lives of shipwrecked 
sailors on the Lancashire coast. 
I gather that this must have 
been in connection with the life- 
saving rockets invented by Sir 
William Congreve, from the 
fact that it was through the 
influence of Sir William Con- 
greve and Mr Macpherson that 
he was appointed Consul at 
Cadiz in 1823. This was one 
of the consulates whose holders 
were not permitted to trade. 

Lord Beaconsfield thus de- 
scribes him in a letter to his 
father dated Cadiz, July 14, 
1830 :— 


“The English Consul here main- 
tains a very elegant establishment, 
and has a very accomplished and 
amusing family. He prides himself 
on making all English of distinction 
dine with him every day. Fortun- 
ately his cook is ill, for being French 
and a very good one, I should have 
sunk under it. But Mrs Bracken- 
bury receives every evening, and 
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whenever one is at a loss, it is agree- 
able to take refuge in a house which 
is literally a palace covered with pic- 
tures, where the daughters are all 
pretty and sing boleros.”! 


My uncle had always been 
led to consider himself the heir 
to his uncle Robert’s property, 
but the latter, late in life, mar- 
ried a young woman, and when 
the will was read everything 
was left to her for her life, and 
the reversion only to my uncle. 
At her death the property had 
deteriorated ; the reversion had, 
I expect, been mortgaged to 
pretty nearly its full value, and 
the property had to be sold. 

In 1845 he was made a 
knight of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order.2 He died in 
1847, leaving, besides daugh- 
ters, three sons, all now dead: 
Robert, rector of Brocklesby, 
domestic chaplain to Lord Yar- 
borough, and private chaplain 
to the Duke of Cleveland ; 
John Macpherson, who suc- 
ceeded him as Consul at Cadiz ; 
and William, who, after a short 
spell of service in the navy, 
entered the consular service, 
and died when Consul at Vigo. 
The first two left no issue; the 
last was the father of Rear- 
Admiral John W.  Bracken- 
bury, C.B., C.M.G., now second 
in command of the Channel 
Squadron, and Colonel Maule C. 
Brackenbury, C.S.L, R.E., now 
manager of the North-Western 
Railway of India. 





London: John Murray. 1885. 


1 Home Letters written by the late Earl of Beaconsfield in 1830 and 1831. 


* He had a particular objection to his name being misspelt or mispronounced 
as ‘‘ Blackenbury,” which it frequently is, and is credited with having said to his 
friend Admiral Rous, who was a constant sinner in this respect, ‘‘ Rous, I warn 
you that if you take that liberty with my name again, I shall take the same 


liberty with yours.” 
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Edward Brackenbury, the 
second of my father’s brothers, 
and the writer of the letter 
from Salamanca, inherited the 
Skendleby property from his 
uncle Edward. I remember 
him well, a fine, tall, soldier- 
like figure. He married twice. 
He sold out in 1847, and lived 
thenceforward on his property. 
On his death in 1864 he left 
two sons, the eldest of whom 
was in the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, and served in the 
Zulu campaign, but retired 
from the army and sold Sken- 
dleby. 

The services of my uncle 
Edward are thus described in 
Hart’s ‘Annual Army List’ for 
1859 :-— 


“TLieut.-Col. Sir Edward Bracken- 
bury served with the 61st Regiment in 
Sicily, in Calabria, at Scylla Castle, 
and at Gibraltar in 1807-8. In the 
Peninsula from 1809 to the end of that 
war in 1814, including the battles of 
Talavera and Busaco, Lines at Torres 
Vedras, pursuit of the French from 
Portugal, battle of Fuentes d’Onor, 
storming and capture of Badajoz — 
horse shot in advancing to the attack ; 
battle of Salamanca—took a piece of 
artillery from the enemy guarded by 
four soldiers close to their retiring 
column, without any near or imme- 
diate support ; retreat from Burgos, 
actions at Villa Muriel and Osma 
(horse shot), battle of Vittoria, siege, 
two assaults, and capture of San 
Sebastian, passage of the Bidassoa, 
battles of the Nivelle and the Nive, 
actions in front of Bayonne near the 
mayor’s house, on the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th Dee. (slightly wounded and 
horse shot), blockade of Bayonne and 
repulse of the sortie. Has received 
the war medal with nine clasps; is 
a Knight of St Fernando of Spain ; 
a Knight of the Tower and Sword, 
and a Commander of St Bento d’Avis 
of Portugal.” 


My father, too, entered the 
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61st Regiment. The few letters 
of his which I possess are 
written either to his father or 
mother, and are mostly on sub- 
jects of no interest outside the 
family circle. I find him, how- 
ever, writing from Guernsey in 
August 1808, and endeavouring 
to persuade his father to pur- 
chase for him a lieutenancy in 
the 12th Regiment, which was 
for sale. But the money for 
the step was not forthcoming, 
ana he writes in September to 
his mother, explaining the diffi- 
culties he labours under, with 
only his pay to live on; and 
says, “But never mind, I am 
happy and contented.” 

Then there occurs a gap in 
the correspondence. My father 
must have been sent from the 
2nd battalion to join the Ist 
battalion, which embarked at 
Gibraltar for Portugal on 9th 
June 1809. He was present 
at the battle of Talavera on 
28th July of that year, and was 
severely wounded, being shot 
between the shoulders. The 
battalion had 13 officers and 236 
soldiers killed or wounded in 
the battle. The army then 
retreated. In the official His- 
torical Record of the Regiment, 
it is stated that “on the ad- 
vance of the enemy, the Span- 
iards abandoned Talavera, and 
the wounded officers and soldiers 
of the 61st fell into the hands 
of the French”; but I think 
my father must have accom- 
panied our retreating army, for 
I never heard of his having 
been a prisoner in French hands, 
and it is scarcely possible, had 
he been so, that it should never 
have been mentioned in my 
presence. On the 5th July 
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1810 I find him writing from 
Milford, on his way to join the 
2nd battalion at Fermoy, and 
in July 1811 he writes from 
Newry. The next letter shows 
that he had again gone out 
to join the Ist battalion in 
Spain. It is dated Castello 
Bianco, 2nd June 1812, and is 
to his father. 


“My last letter,” he says, ‘“ dated 
at Albuera camp, was addressed to 
my mother. Since that time our 
movements have not been either con- 
siderable or necessary, although some- 
times very fagging. We are now on 
the move to join Lord Wellington, it 
is supposed, in active movements in 
the north of Spain. We expect to 
advance into the interior. The French 
force, it is said, is not very efficient. 
Iam sorry I cannot give you a good 
account of my health; a continual 
pain in my side (from the Talavera 
wound) and a cough are by no means 
favourable indications. I am tired 
enough of this country. Had I known 
that hard marching, bad living, and 
no fighting would be my fate, I never 
would have left Ireland. We heard 
the other day that Perceval is shot. 
1 wish individual interest or re- 
venge may prove the murderer’s 
intention,” 


His wish for fighting was 
soon enough to be gratified, as 
the following letter, to which 
the above is but the preface, 
will show. Let me once more 
say that the letter is by my 
uncle Edward, then command- 
ing one of Beresford’s Portu- 
guese regiments, that the post- 
script in it is by my father 
William, and the note as to 
the loss of officers by my 
uncle John :— 


**SALAMANCA, 24 July 1812. 


“MY DEAREST PARENTS,—I have 
but & moment to write a few lines 
which I hope may be in time for the 
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Post for England as should you see 
the papers before you receive this you 
will be naturally in a state of uneasi- 
ness. The Almighty has been pleased 
once more in the midst of the most 
Imminent danger to spare the life of 
both your sons. My dear brother 
William is wounded, but under my 
care ; and with good surgical attend- 
ance is doing well: You will see by 
the papers he is severely wounded, 
but Jet me assure you my dear parents 
that there is no danger. I must now 
in duty describe to you his wounds, 
which he received when having 
grasped the Colours of the 6lst 
Regt within 25 yards of the French 
Column. He received the first ball 


through the Left foot, which passed 
through the bone, but as it has neither 
touched the ankle Joint, nor the 
Joints of his toes, his foot is safe, nor 
will he (I hope) be lame in consequence 
of it, although the cure may be tedious : 
the second ball he Received in the 
left side of his Face which broke the 
Jawbone; it is now setting; the 
wound is suppurating, He converses 
freely and takes nourishment without 
much pain. His noble and manly 
spirit surpasses anything I ever wit- 
nessed, and he is patient to a degree 
beyond what I can describe, which is 
a great cause of his being quite free 
from fever, he thinks nothing of his 
sufferings. I dress his wounds for 
him, and shall be able to remain with 
him some days longer. 

“So Glorious and Compleat a Vic- 
tory has never been achieved by 
British Arms we had a_ general 
action in which the French were 
defeated, and worsted in every part, 
our army is following them up and 
whole Regt: of the Enemy throwing 
down their Arms and endeavouring 
vainly to escape: what their loss is 
I know not but a proclamation this 
morning stated it at fifteen thousand, 
Lord Wellington says 3,500 will cover 
our loss; we think the French can- 
not stand this side Madrid this is 
my idea also; but take care what 


we write never appears in Public. 








wounded out of 26 who entered the 
action, the remaining Five with 75 


men only gained the Hill they were 
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destined to take and destroy the 


enemy. I fought with my Portu- 
guese Regt- who behaved well and 
bayonetted a Column of the French, 
you will scarcely believe how I could 
have Escaped, when I assure you I 
was cutting away in a Solid Column 
with my Common regulation Sword : 
but Providence protected me as it 
did at Badajos, when I mounted the 
Ladder at the Head of my Regt. 
Bill will write a postscript, believe 
me my dearest Parents your ever 
dutifull son, 
“ Epw?. BRACKENBURY.” 


* “ N.B.—The ‘Gazette’ announces 
24. J. M. B.” 


“My pear Parents, by the de- 
scription my brother has given you 
of my Wounds, you will perceive 
I am severely hit, but God has been 
graciously pleased to spare us both 
and IT am thankfull I have a Volume 
to write you of Ned’s unparallelled 
courage, but I must wait until I get 
a little more Strength. I will thank 
you to write on receipt of this to my 
Brother John—-to my sister Jemima, 
and tomy Uncle William. I remain 
my dearest Parents yours by every 
tie of Affection. 

“ WILLIAM BRACKENBURY, 
L*: 6lst Regt.” 


It is not my intention to 
dwell upon the battle of Sala- 
manca, Those who wish to 
refresh their memories of it 
have only to turn to Napier’s 
‘Peninsular War.’ No other 
pen will ever write a descrip- 
tion more graphic than his. 
He speaks of the sixth division, 
to which the 61st belonged, as 
having “restored the fight” at 
the crisis of the battle, and says, 
“The 61st and 11th Regiments 
won their way desperately, and 
through such a fire as British 
soldiers only can _ sustain.” 
What that means may be 
gathered from the following 
extract from the Historical 
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Record of the 61st Foot, 


page 32 :— 


“Casualties at the battle of Sala- 
manca— 
Soldiers. 
420 
342 


Officers. 
Strength in the field 27 
Killed and wounded 24 


Remaining 3 78 


Six reliefs of officers and sergeants 
were shot under the colours.” 


The colours were actually 
carried to the top of the hill 
by Privates William Crawford 
and Nicholas Coulson. Craw- 
ford was instantly promoted to 
sergeant; the same rank was 
offered to Coulson, but he 
answered that he was over 
rewarded already by the cheers 
and thanks of his comrades and 
the approbation of his officers. 
Those colours are now in 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

Now, my dear Blackwood, I 
ask you to try and imagine 
what would be said if a regi- 
ment were to suffer such losses 
in these days, when it is the 
fashion to think that war 
omelettes can be made with- 
out breaking eggs, when the 
generals who conducted the 
campaign in Tirah were 
hounded at because one or 
two battalions lost a few 
officers and men, a mere frac- 
tion of the losses in this one 
battalion at Salamanca? Why, 
the losses in this one battalion 
were heavier than those in the 
whole two British brigades at 
Omdurman. What a_ howl 
would now be raised if one 
regiment were to lose _five- 
sixths of its officers and men 
in one action! Would any 
general’s reputation survive 
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what would be called such a 
disaster? But in those days, 
in spite of such a “Gazette,” 
Wellington was not hounded 
at and accused of ignorance 
and folly. What is it that 
has come over the nation? 
How are we ever to make 
war if such a spirit prevails? 

Mark, too, how my uncle 
says, “Take care what we 
write never appears in public.” 
How different from the spirit 
in which the private letters of 
officers, criticising their generals 
anonymously, are now published 
far and wide. Is it all part of 
that want of respect for au- 
thority, that ‘one-man-is-as- 
good-as-another ” doctrine, 
which has grown up as a 
natural consequence of the 
growth of democracy? How 
different, too, the tone of these 
letters to the tone in which sons 
address their parents now, when 
“Dear governor” and “ Yours 
ever” have taken the place of 
“My dear parents” and “ Your 
ever dutiful son” or “ Yours by 
every tie of affection” ! 

My uncle’s hopes were not 
fulfilled. The wound in the 
foot made my father incurably 
lame. There is a sad letter 
from him to his father, written 
in February 1813. “I have 
suffered so much,” he writes, 
“these last three years” (since 
the first wound received at 
Talavera) “that I have learnt 
to consider illness as a matter 
of course.” 

In the following year, 1814, 
the 1st battalion returned from 
Spain, and the 2nd battalion was 
disbanded on 24th October. In 
November my father was with 
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his comrades of the Peninsular 
war at Newry, and writes thence 
more cheerfully. He has met 
with the congratulations of 
many of his old companions, 
and is well pleased at the 
change. He assures his father 
he has no intention, as rum- 
oured, of volunteering for Amer- 
ica, and had never had an idea 
of it. “ Volunteering,” he 
writes, “is a bad system where 
a man has not certain prospects 
of bettering his situation. Be- 
sides, I find myself inadequate 
to common regimental duty 
at home in consequence of my 
wound.” 

It was at this time that he 
first met my mother, a Miss 
Atkinson of Millvale, a girl of 
sixteen. But it was not till 
several years later, 1823, that, 
my father having then retired 
from the army, they married. 

The following is the record 
of my father’s services, taken 
from Hart’s ‘Army List’ for 
1844, the year of his death :— 


“Lieut. Brackenbury served in the 
Peninsula with the 61st, and was 
wounded between the shoulders at 
the battle of Talavera ; at the battle 
of Salamanca he was shot through the 
left foot and left cheek.” 


Three sons survived my 
father. The eldest, Richard, 
entered the 61st Regiment, was 
on Wyndham’s staff at Cawn- 
pore, and died, unmarried, of 
cholera at Poona, just before 
the regiment came home in 
1859. The second, Charles, 
entered the Royal Artillery, 
served in the Chestnut troop 
of Horse Artillery in the 
Crimean war, and was a Major- 
General and Director of the 
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Artillery College when he died 
in 1890. 

My brother Charles gave two 
sons to the army. Both, after 
serving in line regiments, en- 
tered the Indian Staff Corps. 
The elder, Charles, died of 
typhoid fever, contracted in 
the Bolan Pass in 1885. The 
younger, Lionel, was killed at 
Manipur in 1891. 

Such, my dear Blackwood, is 
the record for which you have 
asked me. I have wandered 
away from the Salamanca 
letter; but perhaps this brief 
record of a family that has done 
its share of service for the State 
may not be without interest. 
In the three generations sprung 
from my grandfather, who was 
himself a soldier, we have given 
twelve officers to the army, in- 
cluding two generals ; three to 
the navy, including an admiral ; 
and four to the consular service. 
We have, among us, taken part 
in the following campaigns: 
the Peninsular war (nine general 
actions), the Sikh war, the 
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Crimean war, the suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny, the Ash- 
anti war, the Zulu campaign, 
the Egyptian campaign of 1882, 
the Nile expedition of 1884-85, 
and various campaigns on the 
Indian frontier. Two have been 
killed in action, two have died 
of disease incidental to active 
service, one was invalided from 
wounds. And the pity of it is 
that in the next generation there 
is no representative of the family 
in either service. Nor, thanks 
to early marriages, large fami- 
lies, and service almost exclu- 
sively in professions which, 
however honourable, are not 
lucrative, is there an acre of 
land left to us. Let us hope 
that those families to whom the 
lands have passed may give as 
many loyal servants to the 
Crown as did that which has 
lost them. In that case there 
will be less to regret in this 
decay of an old family.—Believe 
me, my dear Blackwood, yours 
most sincerely, 
HENRY BRACKENBURY. 
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THE SWORD OF CORPORAL LACOSTE. 


“Tis many a wise Man’s hap, while he is providing against one Danger, to fall into 
another: And for his very Providence to turn his Destruction.” 


CoRPORAL LACOSTE—cuiras- 
sier in the following of Murat, 
the Rupert of an Imperial army 
—had had a long dream, chiefly 
of a roaring thunder of surf 
bursting upon jagged rocks. 
And, as the storm of water 
thrashed the very pinnacles 
that toppled into mist, he had 
seen the ribs of cliff laid bare 
and bleeding —as it were the 
laceration of a living land that 
he looked on. Then, “Corne et 
tonnerre!” he had seemed to 
ery to himself, “the very world 
is torn by some inhuman power, 
and flows to the sea in rivers of 
purple!” and he heard the bells 
of the ocean, receding innumer- 
ably, choke at their moorings, 
muffled and congested with the 
floating scum of carnage that 
no wind might ruffle and only 
God’s fire cleanse. 

Now, in a moment, he saw 
that what he had taken for 
land was in truth a great cliff 
built up of human bodies —a 
vast reserve of human force 
accumulated by, and for the 
use of, a single dominant will. 
And this cliff was washed by 
the waves of an ocean of blood, 
to which its life contributed in 
a thousand spouting rivulets. 
And it was compact of limitless 
pain; and the cry of torture 
never ceased within it. And 
suddenly the dreamer—as in 
the way of dreams—felt him- 
self to be a constituent agony 
of that he gazed upon—a pulp 
of suffering self-contained, yet 


partaking of the wretchedness 
of all. 

Suddenly there was a faint 
stir and pushing here and there 
into the mound, a quiet soft 
heaving such as a mole makes ; 
and whenever this ceased a 
moment, a shriek, thin as a 
needle, pierced the very nerve 
of the mass. And, with horror 
indescribable, the dreamer felt 
the approach of the thing, test- 
ing and feeling at one point or 
another, until it reached and 
entered his breast. “Hideous 
and unnameable!” he would 
have screamed, but clinched his 
teeth upon the cry; for, lo! it 
was but a little familiar hand, 
plump and white, that groped 
within his ribs, seeking to find 
and snap the tendons that held 
his heart in place. 

Then he found voice, and 
whispered in his extremity, 
“Spare me, my Emperor!” 
but the hand neither shook nor 
hurried, severing his chords of 
being one by one, until it could 
lift the heart from its socket 
and fling it to the waves that 
leapt like wolves beneath. And, 
at the instant of the lifting, it 
was as if a tooth of flame were 
thrust into him and withdrawn ; 
and thereafter he fell cold— 
colder, waxing blithe and pain- 
less, until he was moved to 
laugh to himself with a secret 
ecstasy of applause. 

“ A good soldier has no heart. 
Of a truth le p’tit caporal must 
now as always have his way. 
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And he has done it so deftly 
that I scarce feel a wound.” 

The very association of the 
word seemed to open his eyes, 
morally and physically. Imme- 
diately he was conscious of a 
slit of blinding daylight ; of the 
grip upon some exposed parts 
of his body of a frost sharp 
enough to hold him by the legs 
like a man-trap. Yet, save for 
these partial seizures, he ap- 
peared to be reclining under a 
blanket so suffocatingly thick 
that he could not account for his 
certain conviction that the heat 
was slowly retiring from it. 

All in a moment he had com- 
prehended, and was struggling 
to relieve himself of his in- 
cubus. It rolled from him as 
he emerged from under it. It 
fell ridiculously into the carica- 
ture of a dead dragoon. Cor- 
poral Lacoste knew the thing 
for a mess-sergeant of his late 
acquaintance. He nodded to 
the body as he sat himself down 
in the snow. 

“Thou never servedst a com- 
rade so well before, sergeant,” 
said he; and, indeed, he would 
surely have died of the frost in 
his wound had not this uncon- 
scious trooper given him of the 
heat of his own vitality. 

“ But, what made the man de- 
lay his going till the sun rose?” 
thought Corporal Lacoste. 

He looked again, and started. 

The dragoon’s throat had been 
pierced by a sword-thrust. A 
thread of vermilion yet crawled 
from it down his swarthy neck, 
like the awkward tracing by 
a schoolboy of a river on a 
map. 

Corporal Lacoste screwed his 
eyes, intuitively and obliquely, 
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to get glimpse of his own right 
shoulder. There was a sensa- 
tion of wet numbness there- 
abouts. Something had pricked 
him pretty deeply—possibly the 
point of the very murderous 
weapon that had finished off 
the dragoon. 

“It was when I dreamt of 
the tooth of flame,” thought 
Corporal Lacoste. “There have 
been vampires here amongst the 
wounded.” 

It hardly troubled him, this 
familiar experience. Those of 
Murat’s hated beaux sabrewrs 
who fell alive and had the mis- 
fortune to be left for dead, must 
always run the risk of mutila- 
tion. It was enough for him 
that the blow that had pros- 
trated him had failed of its 
deadliness; that his senseless 
condition had not been made 
by the frost everlasting; that 
he owed his salvation to the 
accidental superimposition of a 
wounded dragoon. 

He took his dazed head be- 
tween his hands, as he sat, 
and indulged a little retrospect 
of the events that had preceded 
his downfall, as he dwelt upon 
the scene before him. 

That was marvellous enough 
to a Gascon. He crouched in 
the bed of a precipitous defile 
that joined higher and lower 
terraces of the Amstetten forest. 
Beneath him, the gully went 
down with a rush of trampled 
snow, in the swirl of which dead 
horses and men and the wreck 
of accoutrements, half - buried 
in a foam of white, seemed the 
very freebooty of a frost-stricken 
waterfall. It was a strange 
picture of furious motion held 
in suspension—the more won- 
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derful for its framing. For 
all the trees, great and small, 
that over-stooped the lip, and 
sprouted from the sides, of the 
pass were hung with monstrous 
lustres of ice, up which millions 
of little reflected suns travelled 
like beads of champagne rising 
in specimen-glasses. 

Of the stunning effectiveness 
of these icicles, as a species of 
natural artillery, Corporal La- 
coste had had a recent demon- 
stration. His mind now was 
slowly electrotyping, in the 
midst of a clearing obscurity, 
certain images impressed upon 
it during the moments ante- 
cedent to his collapse. He 
recalled the weird long ride 
through forest vaults so roofed 
with snow that the world had 
seemed one vast tent propped 
by countless poles. He recalled 
how here and there a sluice of 
sunlight pouring through a rift 
overhead had reminded him of 
that strange Roman Pantheon 
that he had once seen when 
serving in the military suite 
of M. Barthollet, the appraiser 
of works of art to the Direc- 
tory. He recalled how, jingling 
blithely in his saddle, in the 
wake of his swashbuckler gen- 
eral, with all the glory of the 
late capitulation of Ulm ting- 
ling in his careless heart, he 
had started to the sudden 
shout, the recoiling shock of 
ambush; and had seen and 
heard the outlet of this very 
glen, down which Murat and 
his advance-guard were riding, 
clank to the wheel of an Aus- 
trian regiment, that shut upon 
it like a gate of steel. He re- 
membered the thunderous rush 
that succeeded—the charge of 
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the beaux sabreurs down the 
defile— the crash, the retreat, 
the rally; and again he saw 
the young artillery officer — 
some cadet inconnu—gallop his 
two pieces into position, and, at 
the critical moment, discharge 
his buzzing canisters of grape 
into the welter of the enemy. 

Corne et tonnerre! what a 
clearing of the pass! It had 
been like cleaning a pipe-stem 
with a fizz of gunpowder. But, 
at the same time, a catastrophe 
quite unexpected had resulted. 
For the explosion had brought 
down a very avalanche of snow 
and icicles from the weighted 
branches a hundred feet above ; 
and these terrific bolts, bursting 
as it were in a cloud of smoke, 
had salvoed on helmet and 


breastplate of friend and foe 
alike, with a sound like the 
clanging of enormous cymbals, 


and had hurled horses and men 
in one shouting ruin to the 
ground. 

And it was precisely at this 
point that Corporal Lacoste’s 
perceptions had been severed, 
and so left for the night as 
clean-ended as a pack of straw 
in a chaff-cutter. 

But destiny—his particular 
Atropos—was now to turn at 
the knife again—for a time. 

“To be floored by an icicle!” 
he muttered, twirling his fierce 
moustache. ‘“Corne et tonnerre! 
it is after all a weapon unknown 
to courage and passion. 
Queen of the snow is a barbar- 
ous fighter. Yet all night she 
kisses the wounds of her vic- 
tims that they may not bleed. 
She woos to her embraces by 
the twin snares of hurt and 
pity. It is an amiable artifice, 
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not unfamiliar to the experi- 
ence of us that ply the sword. 
Whom a woman strikes she 
loves. My faith—but she was 
a chill bed-fellow, neverthe- 
less |” 

He was feeling now very sick. 
His wounds, opening to his re- 
turned vitality, were beginning 
to run afresh. He rose and 
looked about for his helmet. It 
lay, a mere crushed tin kettle, 
under the dead dragoon. But 
his sword was flung aside unin- 
jured, and this he recovered and 
slipped back into its scabbard. 

“It retires with a hiss. Mon 
Dieu, what a poisonous snake !” 


he said; and then he took off 


his neckcloth and fastened it 


about his battered head. 

It was while he was thus 
engaged that his vision, wander- 
ing afield, rested on a figure 


that moved at the far end of 
the glen. This figure—that ap- 
peared to be the only thing 
living in all the length of the 
pass—had an odd appearance 
to the dim eyes of the corporal. 
It was squat, and of fantastic 
garb and gesture; and to his 
weak exalted perceptives it pre- 
sented itself as a gnome, crept, 
like a hound from the womb of 
sin, out of some icy dark crypt 
of the forest. Now and again 
it would stoop; now and again 
fling a goblin dance; and then 
all of a sudden it seemed to 
catch sight of the tall shape 
standing high in the lift of the 
defile, and stopped motionless 
and shaded its forehead with 
horizontal palm. 

Now, in a moment it appeared 
to set an extinguisher on its 
head, literally, as if subduing 
an unholy flame; and im- 
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mediately it came up the glen 
with a quick elastic step, the 
cone standing back at a rakish 
angle, 

The creature drew near. 

* Beaucoup de bruit pour 
rien!” muttered Corporal La- 
coste, with a rallying twinge 
of self-contempt, for the thing 
had resolved itself into nothing 
more formidable than a little 
fat monk in a cowl; and 
“ Bénédicité, mon peére,” he 
added, as a concession to a 
certain traditional superstition 
that yet affected him. 

“My cap is already doffed, 
or I would pull it off to your 
reverence,” he said, leavening 
his grace with a pinch of 
mockery. * But—corne et ton- 
nerre! I am forgetting. You 
will only converse in your own 
detestable tongue.” 

“T know a little French,” 
said the monk, promptly. 

“ C’est bien,” cried the soldier, 
but without surprise; for, in- 
deed, he could not comprehend 
how one could speak any other 
language from choice. 

“And what was my father 
doing down there?” he asked. 
“And why did he dance?” 

The monk had steady little 
brown eyes, of the shape and 
fulness of a rabbit’s. His face 
was round, ruddy, and ex- 
tremely dirty ; his chin peaked 
and under-hung; his stomach 
shaped like a case-bottle, but a 
hogshead in capacity. He had 
on a hooded cassock, the original 
black of which had paid a fine 
interest of coppery blotches to 
the investors of trinkgeld in 
that hallowed paunch; and he 
was altogether a very typical 
example, it must be admitted, 
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of a filthy 
priest. 

“T looked,” he said—“ yes, I 
looked for one or two yet in the 
state to receive the viaticum.” 

“And that was a good 
thought, mon pére; but the 
frost-demon had an earlier and 
a better. Still, it does not 
explain why you danced.” 

The monk kept each of his 
hands thrust up the wide sleeve 
of the opposite arm. He seemed 
to hug himself over some name- 
less jest—the physical condition 
of what was thus concealed, 
perhaps. But he was more 
ostentatious of his teeth, the 
under-row of which broke up his 
conscious smile into unlovely 
intervals, and were like little 
dilapidated gravestones to the 
memory of deceased appetites. 

“T danced because the cold 
bit my feet,” he said. 

“Oh!” said Corporal La- 
coste. “And is not the cold, 
like the sunlight, a dispensation 
of Providence?” 

“Of Providence, assuredly— 
yes, of Providence.” 

The soldier smacked his chest, 
consequentially but feebly. 

“ Behold a Providence, then, 
that favours its recreant chil- 
dren at the expense of its minis- 
ters! That which is your chas- 
tisement hath been my salva- 
tion. So it rebukes the arro- 
gance of priestcraft, and demon- 
strates it more an honour to be 
a soldier than a monk.” 

The stranger lifted his elbows 
and embraced himself, drawing 
in his breath. 

“Sometimes,” he said, sud- 
denly giggling and voluble, “it 
sanctifies, we understand, the 
double gift. The Bishop of 
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Beauvais, he was soldier and 
divine: the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury also. It is good to be 
either in its season—very good 
to be both. To know to put 
one you slay on the road to 
heaven, eh?” 

“Tf there is time. But, mon 
pere, do you always stop to 
show him the way?” 

He took the monk invitingly 
by a sleeve, and led him to the 
dead dragoon. 

“He is passed before I come,” 
said the curé. ; 

“Tt is all a question of tenses,” 
said the corporal. “Come or 
came: which is it? And who 
killed him, my father?” 

“ How,—do you say?” 

“ Why, dead men do not bleed 
if you stick them through the 
neck.” 

“ Doubtless that is so.” 

“ And he hath lain on me all 
night like a toast; yet I wake 
to find him with the fresh blood 
running.” 

“Tt must be, then, that the 
sun- warmth broke anew his 
wound that the frost had 
closed.” 

“ Corne et tonnerre! It was 
a fine lance of sun-warmth to 
go clean through his neck and 
into my shoulder.” 

The priest rolled his eyes, so 
as to show little parings of 
white at their edges. His 
fingers seemed to twitch within 
the sleeves. Suddenly he burst 
out, sputtering— 

“You damned devil, if you 
think that I, a servant of God, 
killed this man !” 

Corporal Lacoste was inex- 
pressibly shocked—as much to 
hear this snake of profanity hiss 
from an anointed vessel, as to 
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find that he had been under- 
stood to suggest a charge so 
execrable. - At the same time 
his instincts as a soldier were 
hard set to discount a truism. 

“T ask only for information,” 
he cried, dismayed. “A dead 
man struck does not bleed. If 
you are priest only, there may 
be those of the flock abroad 
who would give their pastor 
an opportunity to exercise his 
office.” 

The monk mumbled to him- 
self, like any angry layman. 

“Those and those! But, it is 
you that empty the land-—that 
desolate the hearths—that con- 
vert the innocuous hind into a 
beast of desperation !” 

He was gesticulating violently 
with his shoulders. 

“They crashed down the de- 
file!” he yelled, wheeling him- 
self about: “they carried all 
before them with atrocious glee 
—the hopes, the happiness, the 
innocent life of the poor jocund 
foresters. Follow, you, down 
the glen! Track the storm by 
its litter! Go, rejoin your 
comrades of blood, that the 
measure of your iniquity may 
be theirs.” 

Corporal Lacoste stood a- 
mazed. 

“My father,” he said, “the 
rebuke may be just; but the 
long night and many leagues 
by now stretch between me and 
mine. And I am a wounded 
and famished man.” 

Perhaps he was discreetly 
humble in his realisation of 
the fact that he was abandoned 
alone to the perils of a hostile 
country. 

“Confiteor Deo omnipotenti,” 
he began to murmur, jogging 
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a drowsy memory. He bowed 
his head and struck his dinted 
breastplate, his expression studi- 
ously set to the very formula of 
deprecation. 

The rabbit eyes seemed all 
pupil in their searching watch- 
fulness of him. 

“God forbid !” said the priest 
at last, “that I deny succour to 
the worst of His erring sons. 
But what is this courage that, 
in its aggregate, roars down 
the world, and, disintegrated, 
cries for help, abasing itself 
before the least of its would-be 
victims ?” 

His tone and speech, to the 
common hearing, were suffi- 
ciently fraught with a sarcastic 
bitterness. But, in moments of 
excitement, he would relapse 
into his native Low German, 
the barbarous gutturals of 
which, shouldering their way 
amongst the crisp bowing idioms 
of the more courtly tongue, 
would confound the intelligi- 
bility they sought to emphasise. 
Therefore Corporal Lacoste— 
whose hearing, indeed, was at 
the moment a diffuse faculty— 
took no umbrage of the affront, 
and recognised only that the 
priest—as he pushed by him to 
pass on his way—was pattering 
aves innumerable in expiation 
of his late verbal transgression. 

At what number he ceased, 
having squared his account 
with Heaven, it did not ap- 
pear; and in the meanwhile 
he was going with his dancing 
step up the glen, having first 
signed to the wounded soldier 
to follow him. 

Before Corporal Lacoste’s 
eyes the goblin figure rose 
from terrace to terrace of the 
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pass, mounting to the chill black 
portico, as it were, of the forest 
above. Reaching this, it turned, 
beckoned, and faced about—and 
immediately darkness took it at 
a gulp. 

Instinctive mockery, some 
old-worn rags of reverence, con- 
tempt, and trepidation were all 
confused in the soldier’s mind 
with an ever-present conscious- 
ness of suffering. His skull— 
as he reeled in pursuit of the 
gnomish thing by endless cor- 
ridors of trunks, stark and 
silent, above which the roof, 
like slabs of stone, let in slits 
and blotches of piercing ight— 
seemed to sway to the roll of 
a shifting cargo of quicksilver, 
his legs to move independent of 
any will to control them. But 
through all he never lost sight 
of the fact that he was a beau 
sabreur. His sword, flapping 
against his thigh, was a link 
long enough to connect any 
apparent discrepancies in mind 
or matter. He longed very 
ardently, nevertheless, for a 
period to be put to his pain 
and fatigue. 

Still the priest went on be- 
fore, flitting and hopping like 
some ungainly lob of the under- 
world, by glades of thronging 
gloom as voiceless and sightless 
as the streets of an excavated 
city. Once or twice only he 
turned about sharply as he 
sped. 

“It pleases you,” he would 
demand, “to know how your 
comrades left you without 
thought or care where you fell ?” 

“Mon pére,” the cuirassier 
would cry, answering, “it 
pleases me in that my abandon- 
ment means their success. Pity 
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is, in truth, a flower; but one 
cannot stop to pick flowers 
during a pursuit.” 

Again, to emphasise a final 
inquiry, the monk had fallen 
back a little. 

“What is this emperor, then, 
to you?” 

“He is my god!” Corporal 
Lacoste had answered promptly. 

“Be the measure of his mercy 
thy judgment,” had been the 
reply; and thereat they had 
come into a sudden mist of 
twilight, that broadened and 
increased until it broke into the 
blinding glare of day beating 
upon a little house set in the 
flat of a snowy clearing. 

Corporal Lacoste started, 
hung fire, and dropped his hand 
to his sword-hilt. 

“A tavern!” he exclaimed. 

The priest wheeled round and 
faced him, his head cocked de- 
risively in the shadow of his 
cowl. 

“And what better house of 
rest and entertainment to a 
brave chasseur of the Emperor ?” 
said he. 

“But the people, my father! 
It is to lead a blind man into 
a nest of hornets!” 

“Truly, if you fear the stings 
of beauty. There is no peril 
other than that.” 

The frost was in the trooper’s 
blood, and sickness in his brain. 

“Lead on!” he cried. “A 
gallant soldier dreads neither 
man nor devil.” 

They went forward to the 
house. It was a mean enough 
little shanty, sloughing piece- 
meal its skin of rough - cast. 
From the thatched lean-to of 
the porch, that went up to the 
broken shingles of the roof 
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above, a pole, with a withered 
fardel of heather tied to its end, 
stuck out like an ironical finger- 
post to signify to the convivial 
wanderer any direction but that 
immediately behind it. 

Nevertheless, the two men 
passed under, walking straight 
into a ramshackle kitchen, where 
only the figure of a solitary 
wench moved in a world of 
disorder. 

She was busying herself 
desultorily near a great open 
hearth, above which projected 
a wedge-shaped chimney-hood 
of battered plaster, with an iron 
chain and hook pendulous from 
its sooty maw. A crazy wood- 
en partition cut the room at a 
third of its length; and over 
this appeared the top of a lad- 
der, on whose highest rung a 
squatting hen reposed. Some 
steaming dish-cloths drooped 
from a line; parings and foul 
greasy scraps littered the cor- 
ners into which they had been 
kicked ; and the brick floor was 
everywhere sodden, as from the 
precipitated atmosphere of much 
unsqueamish revelry. 

“ Wilma, mein mddchen,” said 
the priest, softly. 

The girl glanced round and 
up, as she stooped. The gal- 
lant Corporal’s heart seemed to 
fill to so great an extent as to 
ease the throbbing of his wounds. 
This composed, this actually 
stolid-looking jade in her stone- 
grey petticoat and striped cor- 
set and degraded slippers — 
corne et tonnerre! she was a 
very Hebe, a wall-peach, a 
china-rose of prettiness. One 
might wish to cull her face at 
its slender neck like a flower, 
and put it in a vase of fragrant 
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water to watch the blue eyes 
bud and open. 

“Here,” said Corporal La- 
coste, “I may divest myself of 
all fear save that this love is 
plighted to another.” 

The girl expressed no sur- 
prise, no concern, very little 
interest. Indeed she did not 
understand a word that he 
spoke. But the priest inter- 
preted. 

“He would swear his heart 
to you at the outset. He isa 
wounded enemy that had not 
the courage to enter until I 
assured him that you were 
alone. Now he would will- 
ingly value his life at the price 
of your favour. Wilt thou 
minister to him, Wilma?” 

“Ask him,” said the girl, in 
a low dull voice, “ why the peril 
lies here when all our manhood 
is flown to Vienna?” 

The soldier stood smiling, and 
desperately catching himself 
from an inclination to faint. 

“But it is right, is it not, 
Wilma,” continued the priest, 
without heeding her answer, 
“to forgive our enemies, though 
they come like the wolves at 
night into a peaceful fold, wan- 
tonly harrying and destroying ? 
‘ Kt dimitte nobis debita nostra.’ 
Yet we must trespass to be for- 
given; and heaven loves a re- 
pentant sinner, Wilma.” 

“Where is my father?” said 
the girl (they seemed to talk at 
cross- purposes). “Hast thou 
left him down there?” 

“T saw him watching us from 
ambush. Be assured he will 
follow soon.” 

The girl turned away. 

“The stranger, like any 
other,” she said coldly, “can 
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share, for the paying, in what- 
ever he and his devil-comrades 
have left us;” and with that 
she -went to feel her drying 
dish-clouts. 

The priest turned upon the 
Corporal. 

“Tt is the custom in our 
Bavarian inns,” said he, “for 
the guest to bring his own food. 
Wine, you will understand, is 
another matter.” 

“ Sil ne tient qua Ca!” cried 
Corporal Lacoste jovially. “I 
have meat in my _ haversack 
and louis-d’ors in my pouch. 
We will make a feast, my 
father !” 

He was so direfully in need 
of stimulant that he would do 
nothing till he had drunk. 

“Here!” he shouted arro- 
gantly, conscious of the hesi- 
tation of the other; and he 
fetched out and clapped upon 
a plank-table hard by a fistful 
of jangling pieces. 

“Put them away,” said the 
priest, his eyes quite rigid in 
their sockets. “My profession 
is one of faith.” 

He profited by demonstration, 
however, to give an entirely 
generous order. Wilma at- 
tended to it with the cold tran- 
quillity that seemed to char- 
acterise all her actions. She 
was like a beautiful cataleptic. 

The hole in Corporal Lacoste’s 
head served as no vent, appa- 
rently, to the heady Steinwein. 
The core of heat it represented 
appeared rather to aggravate 
the potency of the fumes. He 
reddened, he sang, he rattled; 
by the time he had put down 
his share of the first bottle he 
was clamorous with good-fellow- 
ship and braggadocio. 





“Oh, mon Dieu Jésus!” he 
cried; “to accuse us of strip- 
ping you when, in this chance 
corner, I find such wine and 
such beauty!” 

The monk was no coy toss- 
pot. He pledged the other 
glass for glass, till his’ heated 
face glared forward of its cowl 
like a great opening nasturtium 
bud. He showed, moreover, a 
tendency to coarseness and vio- 
lence of speech that effective- 
ly counter-buffed the soldier’s 
insolence. 

Corporal Lacoste’s veins were 
flushed to their remotest chan- 
nels. They made up in fever 
what they had lost in measure. 
Once he suddenly leapt to his 
feet. 

“To pluck the fruit that will 
not fall!” he shouted — and 
staggered away from the table. 

In a moment the priest had 
risen and thrown himself upon 
him. He was little and under- 
weighted; but he held the 
cuirassier in a clutch as crip- 
pling as that of a “scavenger’s 
daughter.” 

“ You go to insult the maid !” 
he shrieked. “My God, I will 
tear your heart out!” 

Corporal Lacoste vainly strug- 
gled, shaken with crapulous 
laughter. 

“ But for dessert to the feast!” 
he protested: “my lips only to 
the warm side of the peach !” 

The part profile of Wilma, © 
seated knitting against the 
farther lintel of a rough open- 
ing in the partition, seemed 
unruffled by the least interest or 
apprehension. It did not even 
turn towards the wrestling men. 

At the instant, as it hap- 
pened, that these came to the 
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floor, the priest uppermost, the 
house-door was flung open, and 
a man ran into the room. 

“Hold his hands from his 
neck, my father!” cried this 
new-comer, in a small biting 
voice ; and, flicking a thin knife 
from his sleeve, he dropped 
quickly upon his knees at the 
head of the labouring soldier 
and raised his arm. 

The monk uttered a stifled 
oath. 

“Down, down!” he cried in 
fury, as if to a dog. “Don’t 
you see the girl?” 

The man leapt to his feet, 
springing straight from his 
soles backwards with an odd 
nimble movement. There he 
stood watching the soldier—his 
eyes as sharp as flint-stones—as 
the latter, released by the monk, 
scrambled upright, staggering. 

The trooper, the instant he 
felt himself free, swept his blade 
from its sheath. 

“The sword of Corporal La- 
coste!” he shouted, the wild 
tipsy Gascon. “Is there a wolf 
here will set his tooth against 
that?” 

The word might have been 
haphazard — or vinously in- 
spired. For, indeed, the face and 
attitude of the man opposite 
him were curiously wolfish in 
character—the temples wide, the 
forehead sweeping downwards 
and forth into a pinched snout, 
the projecting underjaw spiked 
with savage teeth and hung 
with tangs of brindled hair. If, 
for the rest, the creature was 
phenomenally small and lithe 
and active for a Bavarian 
peasant, still it was a peasant 
patently and clothed as such, 
from its close-bodied homespun 





tunic belted by a crimson sash, 
and its rusty cloak buckled 
under the right arm, to its cap 
of mangy fur from which a 
flock of coarse hair fell upon its 
shoulders. 

“The sword of Corporal 
Lacoste!” howled the soldier 
again, and spun his weapon so 
that it whistled, making an are 
of light. 

The stranger stood rigidly 
set, the hilt of his long lancet 
clutched against his shoulder, 
his head thrust forward like a 
pointing hound’s. There could 
be no least doubt as to which 
would prove the deadlier adver- 
sary. 

Now, as they stood a moment, 
watchful of each other, the apple 
in the peasant’s throat flickered 
of a sudden; and immediately 
a rising moan, a very strange 
little ululation, began to make 
itself audible, and the man lifted 
his chin, as if to give some voice 
in him freer passage. At once 
the priest, in an ecstasy of haste, 
flung himself between the two. 

“On the threshold of the 
Church!” he screamed; “and 
the girl looking on!” 

For the first time, indeed, 
Wilma was alert. 

The peasant relaxed from his 
rigid pose. Corporal Lacoste 
saw the man’s tongue, curling 
like a red leaf, pass over and 
across his upper lip. The move- 
ment gave him a little thrilling 
shock, as if of terror. 

“What am I to do, my 
father?” asked the creature. 

The priest pushed back his 
cowl and passed a trembling 
hand across his forehead. 

“The cards,” he muttered 
confusedly, affecting an impos- 
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sible laugh. “Let us reconcile 
all over a bout at ombre.” 

He suddenly bethought him- 
self, and repeated his proposal 
in French. The soldier threw 
his sword into the air, recovered 
it by the hilt, and returned it to 
its sheath. 

“At bottle or pasteboard!” 
he cried: “cla m’est égal—I 
am a match for the devil!” 

He seemed, at least, a match 
for these commoner spirits. 
Luck stood at his shoulder, as 
was befitting when a beau sab- 
reur of Murat staked against a 
clown and a Friar-Rush. 

The three played and drank 
and wrangled up to midday of 
the blessed bright morn. Nota 
soul came in to disturb them. 
The neighbourhood, it appeared, 
was depopulated by conscription 
—stunned by fear. Only the girl 
moved staidly in the background 
of the reeking kitchen, quite 
silent over her simple duties, 
even when from time to time 
she brought a fresh bottle to the 
table and came under fire of the 
reckless trooper’s badinage. 

The play waxed fast and 
furious. Oaths and execrations, 
flying from fecund lips, seemed 
to swarm obscenely under the 
very rafters overhead. The 
monk, educated perhaps to the 
rich vocabulary of anathema, 
was peculiarly apt at fulminat- 
ing expletive. He bawled and 
he cursed from the conscious 
standpoint of privilege. He 
never damned but to hell, or 
failed to translate his most 
consuming maledictions for the 
soldier’s benefit. 

Now it chanced that once 
during the morning Corporal 
Lacoste, happening to glance 
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up as Wilma fetched an empty 
jug from their midst in order to 
the replenishing of it, saw the 
girl’s strange eyes fixed upon 
him in a curious stare. She 
looked away immediately ; but 
he rose, took the jug from her 
with a “permettez-mot, mam’- 
selle,” and followed her to the 
rear of the premises, 

The lip of the dog-man lifted. 
The priest caught his hand in a 
warning clinch, 

“ Between Angelus and An- 
gelus, Wolfzahn,” he muttered. 

“What does he with the girl, 
then, my father?” 

“What does he? The wine 
consumes his nerve. Heisa man 
of gingerbread. Let him be.” 

“How came we to miss him 
down there? Between Angelus 
and Angelus, say’st thou? So! 
I will whet my tooth. But 
beware, my father! the dark in 
these days is an early guest. 
How came we to miss him—him 
and his fat gold pieces?” 

“Hush! Der Herr Jesus re- 
compenses otherwise the agents 
of His vengeance. Little Wolf- 
zahn, the gold shall pay for 
masses to his soul—his, and the 
others. Not here, before the 
girl! The devil, I think, has 
commerce with her nowadays. 
Often I see him peep from the 
windows of her eyes. Between 
Angelus and Angelus: one snap 
of thy tooth—and there are 
twenty fresh indulgences to quit 
thee of thy purgatory.” 

“But, here, in the forest! 
Ah, mein Vater ! when will thy 
indulgences quit me of this in 
the forest?” 

The strange creature gave a 
sort of sob, a bay, and buried 
his face in his hands, 
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In the meanwhile Corporal 
Lacoste followed Wilma to the 
cellar. She neither invited nor 
repulsed him. She went down 
a flight of humid steps, through 
a square aperture in the floor, 
into a little musty cavern, the 
walls of which seemed all eyes. 
These were the “kicks” of 
bottles whose long snouts were 
thrust into wooden racks, Else- 
where a cask or two lolled on 
its belly, its tap run into purple 
like a drowsy drunken nose ; 
and the tracks of snails went 
all over the ceiling. 

The girl struck light from a 
flint, kindled a greasy dip, and, 
holding it in her hand, turned 
suddenly round on her escort. 
Her face was alive with some 
secret emotion. The soldier, in 
whose brain a wanton fever 
flared, swayed himself steady, 
endeavouring to return her 
gaze. 

“Ludwig!” she whispered 
hurriedly — “my Ludwig ‘that 
went with Wimpffen’s dragoons 
to defend the pass,—my Lud- 
wigchen that would have taken 
me out of hell. When I caught 
thy face against the light, ach, 
mein Gott! I could have cried 
in pain. Thou art so like him.” 

She held the candle nearer 
the fuddled stupid eyes. Her 
own glittered to them like 
sparks through a curtain of 
smoke. She drew back with 
a quick hopeless movement. 

“But I forget,’ she mur- 
mured, “Thou canst not un- 
derstand—nor would, nor would, 
though we spoke in one lan- 

age.” 

She filled the jug, and went 
hastily past him. Then, at a 
thought, she turned, with her 


foot on the first step, and spoke 
back into his very ear, “ Hiiten 
Ste sich vor dem Wehrwolf !” 

“Wilma !”’ howled her father 
from above. 

Corporal Lacoste reeled back 
to his cards, with an obfuscated 
impression that something of 
moment had been spoken to 
him. His soul, pregnantly en- 
gaged in hatching wind-eggs, 
squatted in a little private dark- 
house of cunning, from which 
it looked forth as full of self- 
importance as a monkey in a 
cage. 

Now, again, play being re- 
sumed, the fetid air of the kit- 
chen blattered with oaths. It 
was as if, approaching a dung- 
hill, the returned gambler had 
disturbed a settled cloud of flies. 

Howl, and uproar, and the 
jangle of unbridled tongues! 
A knife was drawn; the soldier 
staggered to his feet, and his 
chair crashed on the floor. At 
the moment a timepiece tinkled 
out midday from some attic 
above. The priest flung up 
his arm and yelled, “ Angelus, 
Angelus, ye swine of the Gad- 
arenes !” 

He fell upon his knees, “ An- 
gelus Domini nuntiavit Marie,” 
he began to gabble. 

“Et concepit de Spiritu 
Sancto,” responded the peasant, 
who, at the word, had pulled 
from his breast a little leaden 
image of St Christopher carry- 
ing a baby Christ, and pros- 
trated himself before it. 

But as to Corporal Lacoste, 
it was for him to drop upon the 
floor and asleep simultaneously. 


Something —it might have 
been a savagely restrained kick 
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—aroused the slumbering man. 
He started up, sitting, and beat 
away a red-hot film of cobwebs 
that seemed to stretch and 
flicker before his eyes. Slowly 
at first, then by sickening leaps, 
consciousness returned to him. 
He looked vacantly from point 
to point of the frowsy kitchen. 
Wilma sat knitting as though 
she had never moved; the dog- 
like peasant crouched on the 
hearth, his red eyes glinting 
back the ember-glow; and 
whenever he yawned a little 
singing whine issued from his 
throat. The priest, his hands 
as heretofore vanished up the 
meeting cuffs of his cassock, 
his cowl pulled forward over 
his eyes, stood a yard with- 
drawn from and looking down 
upon him. At the sound of 
the first word between them 
the creature before the fire 
flashed alert. 

“The noon draws on,” said 
the monk. “If you wish to 
track your comrades in safety 
you must be out of the forest 
before dusk.” 

The trooper got to his feet. 
He was steady enough on them 
now. It was his head that 
seemed to roll and totter. 

“T have delayed too long 
already,” he cried peevishly. 
“What does the sword of 
Corporal Lacoste in this ig- 
noble den? To death or vic- 
tory, my father—if I but knew 
the way!” 

.The monk whistled to the 
man on the hearth. 

“Up!” he cried; “he would 
have us show him the way— 
to victory or death. The issue 
is his,” 

He turned to the soldier. 
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“Tt is the will of God that 
shall be wrought at the hands 
of His agents.” 

“Meaning thyself, my fa- 
ther?” 

“Surely, and Wolfzahn here. 
Arise, and we will put thee 
on thy road.” 

“Thou wear’st His livery, 
at least. Corne et tonnerre ! it 
is true a priest must not be 
judged out of his own mouth. 
To refute the devil one must 
speak the devil’s tongue. And, 
after all, thy face rounds as 
jovial as an English rennet.” 

“Hasten!” cried the peasant 
from the door, to which he had 
run. “I can hear far off the 
dusk striking amongst the trees 
like a wood-reeve.” 

“ A moment, Wolfzahn!” ex- 
claimed the priest. “One part- 
ing dram of brandy for a lock 
to the stomach !” 

As Corporal Lacoste took his 
petit-verre from Wilma he was 
troubled by a desperately elu- 
sive thought of some confidence 
that had passed between him 
and her. Then he remembered 
that they had no word in com- 
mon. It could not be. As for 
any temptation to gallantry, 
the nausea following debauch 
had robbed him of all inclina- 
tion to it. 

But glancing back once, 
when he had swaggered from 
the house into the shuddering 
chillness of the snow without, - 
it startled him to see, as he 
thought, the white face of the 
girl pressed against the lattice. 
The sight, the shadow, gave 
him a momentary thrill of 
uneasiness — something like a 
strange swerve of the heart 
that was surely inexplicable 
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in a sabreur of the great 
- army. 

After the turn of noon a som- 
breness of cloud had usurped 
the happy throne of morning. 
The forest had fallen into 
deathly silence. The trees were 
ranked stiffly, each seeming to 
edge into each in terror of some 
nameless oppression. From the 
hollows came trooping grey 
spectres of mist that climbed 
the branches to overlook the 
travellers, or peered stealthily 
from behind enormous trunks. 
Not a voice, not a sound but 
the squeaking crunch of the 
wayfarers’ feet as they trod 
the beds of snow that had 
silted through the openings in 
the roof above, broke the vast 
quiet. 

This was a matter of concern 
to the swashbuckler Corporal, 
who rose many times from the 
deep waters of his dejection to 
clutch at some straw of comfort 
in the shape of a monosyllabic 
utterance by one or other of his 
guides. It was of no use. The 
straw would sink with him, 
leaving him again submerged. 

Suddenly light grew upon 
them — light wan and grudg- 
ing, but still a beacon of 
hope. At the same moment 
their ears were aware of a long 
quarrelling moan —a _ diffuse 
liquid snarl uttered and echoed 
from a score of points on the 
ground below them on their 
left. The peasant, who led, 
sprang at the instant behind a 
tree, from the covert of which 
he looked forth and down into 
a narrow sloping defile—that 
very riven pass in which the 
wounded soldier had spent the 
night, 





The priest stood stricken, 
petrified, where he had halted 
at the top of the glen, in a 
wedge of white slanting mist. 
The wondering trooper hurried 
to join him, 

“ Mon Dieu Jésus!” cried the 
latter, dumfounded ; “is it that 
way we must go?” 

The gorge was dotted with 
wolves — ravenous, unclean. 
Wherever a shapeless bulge of 
cloth, a hooped flank of man or 
charger projected, there a bloody 
snout burrowed and tore, spat- 
tering the white with red. 

Corporal Lacoste drew and 
whirled aloft his sabre. 

“Forward, comrades!” he 
shouted. “It is the sword of 
Corporal Lacoste !” 

He was a man again—a beau 
sabreur of the wild Murat in 
face of immediate danger. He 
ran down into the glen alone 
and slashed at the first brute 
he reached. It fled screaming, 
a near-severed ear flapping 
against its jaw as it galloped. 

He paused a moment, turned, 
and beckoned to the two above 
him. They were drawn to- 
gether, and the priest, it ap- 
peared, was frantically beating 
back the other from descending. 

“ Canaille !” hissed Corporal 
Lacoste between his teeth, and 
he faced about once more to his 
business of aggression. 

The alarm was gone abroad. 
The beasts, converging from 
their isolated positions, were 
forming into a compact body, 

To the tactician, the moment 
of rally offers as full opportun- 
ity for assault as the moment 
of retreat. Either is the twi- 
light of disorder. Corporal 
Lacoste snatched a flung cloak 
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from the ground, wrapped it 
about his left arm, and with 
a screaming huée! charged 
down upon the foe. 

At the very outset the wings 
of the dastard troop folded back 
before the furious onrush, leav- 
ing the formation a wedge. 
The point of this the soldier 
crumpled up, thrusting and 
threshing. His blade flung 
aloft a spray of crimson; the 
whole hotch-potch of writhing 
shapes seemed to boil into 
hideous jangle; he shrieked 
again and again as he drove 
his way into it. Then in a 
moment the pass was won. 
The pack, recoiling upon its 
rear to escape the swingeing 
flail, fell into demoralisation, 
showed its panic tail, and went 
off in a wind of uproar down 
the glen. 

The instant they were van- 
ished, the monk and his com- 
panion descended from their 
coign of “reserve.” The -sol- 
dier held out his dripping 
weapon mutely, and with a 
stare of scorn. 

“Tt is, in truth, a blade 
worthy of the arm that wields 
it,” cried the priest cringingly. 
His voice shook. He _ kept 
glancing furtively at the peas- 
ant by his side. This man’s eyes 
had a strange glare in them, 
and his mouth was dribbling. 

Corporal Lacoste cleansed his 
sword scrupulously on the cloak 
he had appropriated. 

“ Dishonouring blood,” he said, 
“for the imbruing of a noble 
weapon! But—corne et ton- 
nerre !—a king must take trib- 
ute of chief and villain alike. 


At least, now, the stain is wiped 
away.” 
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He ran the sword back into 
its scabbard with a clank. 

“En avant!” he cried dis- 
dainfully, and swaggered off 
down the defile. 

Perhaps for a mile they pro- 
ceeded in this order, the beau 
sabreur indulging his fancy 
with a priest and a _ peasant 
for lackeys. Now and again 
he would turn and cry “ Which 
way ?”—but, for the rest, he 
condescended to no familiarity 
with cravens. 

By-and-by the dead air light- 
ened, the trees thinning so as to 
make but a ragged canopy of 
the snow overhead. Then the 
toiling monk quavered out a 
“halt!” to him that strode in 
front. 

“Monsieur,” he panted, “it 
necessitates that we part at the 
cross-track.” 

“ How, then!” exclaimed Cor- 
poral Lacoste, facing about. 

The two men advanced. The 
peasant passed the trooper a 
half-dozen paces, and wheeled 
round softly. They were all by 
then come into a little open dell, 
drowsy with snow, into which 
the fog drooped from above, like 
smoke in the down-draught of a 
chimney. Not a twig of all the 
laden bushes stirred. The very 
heart of nature, frozen and con- 
stricted, had ceased of its audible 
beating. 

The priest pulled his cowl 
farther over his eyes. ' 
“My God, the cold!” he 
muttered. Then he appeared 
to shudder himself into fury. 

“Have we not brought you 
far enough? Thither goes the 
road to St Pélten and Wien. 
Mein Gott, the assurance, the 


'”? 


assurance 
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He leapt back. The point of 
the wolf's tooth had almost 
pricked him as it shot through 
Corporal Lacoste’s throat. 

“Stehen sie auf! ah, you 
devil!” he sobbed, as the dog- 
man threw himself upon the 
quivering tumbled body, snarl- 
ing and quarrelling with the 
knife that would not be with- 
drawn. 

Suddenly a terrible lust over- 
took the onlooker. He tore the 
trooper’s sword from its sheath 
and slashed at the senseless face 
till the blade streamed. 

“The blood of a wolf!” he 
screeched,—‘“ of a ravisher and 
despoiler! Unbuckle me the 
scabbard. It shall stay here— 
the red shall stay, and mingle 
presently, for all his boasting, 
with that of the beasts to which 


he was kin!” 


For long the winged flakes 
had fallen, the huddled laby- 
rinths of the forest been dense 
as with the myriad settling of 
ghost-moths. Here, indeed, was 
the spinning-mill of Fate, draw- 
ing steadily, relentlessly, from 
the loaded distaff of the clouds, 
working an impenetrable warp 
for the snaring of forfeited lives. 


Lost, gasping, and _horror-. 


stricken, the monk stumbled 
aimlessly onward, the trooper’s 
sheathed sword clasped con- 
vulsively—half unconsciously— 
under his arm, the trooper’s 
gold clinking in his mendicant 
pouch. He beat his way any- 
whither among the glimmering 
trunks, and the terror of hell 
was in his soul. 

For, not a hundred paces of 
their return journey had the 
murderers traversed, when the 
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blinding hood of the snow- 
wraith shut upon the shameful 
scene—upon all the woodlands 
of Amstetten, blotting out the 
voiceless passes, obscuring and 
confusing the familiar avenues 
of retreat. Too well then these 
men realised, out of their know- 
ledge of it, the menace of the 
dumb eclipse—of the trackless 
silence that no instinct might 
interpret. But the fulness of 
dismay was for one only of the 
two. 

In a minute they were astray ; 
at the end of an hour, two 
hours, they were still ice-bound 
wanderers — white spectres of 
the living death. And so at 
last the natural dusk, weaving 
weft into warp of darkness, had 
crept upon them; and a greater 
fear, long -foreshadowed, had 
knocked at the priest’s heart— 
a sickening thud to every step 
he took. Then his eyes, strain- 
ing in the inhuman blackness, 
would seek frantically to resolve 
the character of that that pat- 
tered at his side; and he had 
jibbed as he walked, daring 
neither to question nor to touch. 

Suddenly an attenuated whim- 
per, that swelled to a piercing 
yaup, had sounded at his very 
ear, and something had leapt 
from his neighbourhood and gone 
scurrying into the darkness. 

Then he knew that what he 
had dreaded had befallen, and 
the utter ecstasy of horror en- 
tered into and possessed his soul. 


Now, all in a moment, he 
broke from the thronged terror- 
ism of trees into a little ghastly 
glen. A bursting sigh, com- 
pound of a dozen clashing emo- 
tions, issued from his lungs. 
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He could faintly see here once 
more; and he knew himself to 
have happened upon that very 
pass wherein he had been busy 
in the morning imbruing his 
hands, by wolfish proxy, in the 
blood of the wounded. 

But he had not climbed a 
score of yards up the slope in 
a whirl of flakes when a gut- 
tural sound, that seemed to 
come from almost under his 
feet, shocked him to a pause. 
He stood, forcibly striving to 
constrict his heart lest the thud 
of it knocking on his ribs should 
betray him. For the wolves 
were in the glen again. His 
every nerve jumped to the con- 
sciousness of their neighbour- 
hood. 

The swinish sound went on. 
Suddenly the ticking wheel of 
Life touched off its alarum. 
Wrought to the topping-pitch 
of endurance, he gave way, 
uttering scream after scream 
in a mere paralysis of fright. 
The whole glen seemed to howl 
in echo: there came a snarling 
rush. 

Who had shouted it ?—“ The 
sword of Corporal Lacoste!” 
The cry, he could have sworn, 
clanged in his frantic ears. It 
rallied him to recollection of 
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what he held in his hand. The 
sword! At least, in his despair, 
he could endeavour to do with 
it as he had seen done. 

A score of rabid snouts budded 
through the gloom before him. 
He clutched at the hilt. Some 
latent memory, perhaps, of the 
stinging thrash of the weapon 
it looked upon kept the pack 
at bay a moment. But clutch 
and tear as the priest might, 
the blade would not come forth. 
The lust of hatred that had 
sheathed it, wet with the life 
of its victim, had recoiled upon 
itself. Corporal Lacoste still 
claimed his sword—claimed it 
by testimony of his blood, that 
had dried upon it, gluing it 
within its scabbard. 

A low laugh issued from the 
thick of the pack—an unearthly 
bark confusedly blended of the 
utterance of beast and man. It 
was as if some one brute, intel- 
ligent above his fellows, had 
realised the humour of the 
situation. 

A grey snout, grinning and 
slavermg from a single long 
tooth, came nozzling itself 
through the herd. 

The priest screamed and fell 
upon his knees. 

BERNARD CAPES, 
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ARTHUR RIMBAUD has suf- 
fered in all their bitterness the 
miseries of an indiscreet fame. 
To be celebrated unworthily is 
to be misunderstood; and de- 
spite his unsought glory the 
author of ‘ Une Saison en Enfer’ 
has been infamously treated by 
those who affect his worship. 
The works which he refused to 
publish have been printed in 
a dozen treacherous forms; 
more than one wit has forged 
successfully the poet’s style ; 
and at the very moment when 
he deemed himself forgotten, he 
was the chosen leader of a new 
school, the unconscious apostle 
of a foolish creed. Worse than 
this, the gossips laid hold of his 
life, and, ignorant of his maturer 
heroism, discovered a_pictur- 
esque element in the unproved 
vices of his youth. So that he 
who shunned publicity has been 
vilified in the light of day; his 
works, unique prophecy of 
unfulfilled genius, have been 
hawked, despite his own sup- 
pression, upon every bookstall ; 
and for long we have read his 
heroic adventures, 
studied his marvellous poems 
with a _ half-felt confession 
that we are looking over an 
unknown shoulder. But at last 
our curiosity is justified. A 
pious, if not too tactful, hand 
has drawn aside the veil, and 
we are not only confronted by 
the authentic text of the poet’s 
works, but by the authentic 
record of his curious career. 
We may easily question any 
man’s right to violate a pur- 


and have. 


posed secrecy; but those who 
are responsible for the perfect 
revelation of Rimbaud’s life and 
poetry have an abundant excuse: 
they were driven to publish by 
the indiscretions of others, and 
they have discharged no more 
than the duty imposed upon 
them of vindicating their hero’s 
memory. Had he died obscure, 
they should have respected his 
obscurity: traduced by half- 
knowledge, he must needs sub- 
mit to the frank revelation of 
his friends. 

He was already a_ legend, 
when his name was unheard 
outside the taverns of the Latin 
Quarter. From time to time 
came rumours of his death, and 
still more often echoes of his 
unaccustomed, intrepid career. 
Meanwhile, the foolish man who 
seeks a nerveless solace in the 
vices of others overlooked the 
talent of Rimbaud in the false 
record of his boyish indiscre- 
tion ; and it seems worth while, 
now that the material is at 
hand, to brush away the scan- 
dals, and to draw an imperfect 
portrait of this misjudged poet. 
Arthur Rimbaud, then, was 
born at Charleville, of well-to- 
do parents, in 1854. No sooner 
was he sent to school than he 
displayed the astounding pre- 
cocity which a few years later 
made him the wonder of Paris, 
and which, maybe, destroyed 
him at what, for the most of 
men, is the beginning of a career. 
His sense of literature was in- 
stinctive, and an insubordin- 
ate indolence was no bar to the 
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acquisition of knowledge. At 
seven he was already master of 
a lucid style, and at that early 
age he not only declared war 
against journalism but ex- 
pressed the ambition which he 
cherished unto the end. “ Moi, 
je serai rentier,” he wrote in 
infancy, and it was in this un- 
fulfilled desire that he met his 
hapless death. At fourteen, 
says his schoolmaster, he had 
translated Juvenal, Tibullus, 
and Propertius into French 
verse; he knew, moreover, Vil- 
lon, Rabelais, Baudelaire, the 
Parnassians, and all the modern 
poets; he had even discovered 
for himself the charm of Madame 
Desbordes - Valmore, who now, 
after thirty years, is a fashion- 
able poet. And he achieved 
all this without ever foregoing 
the privileges of an Ishmael. 
His hand, a strong one too, was 
raised against all the world, 
and he endured discipline with 
a recalcitrant ferocity. The 
truth is, he was never a boy. 
His period of imitation was 
brief, and insincere. On the 
very threshold of life he found 
himself, and if for a moment 
he echoed Baudelaire and the 
Parnassians, he was hardly 
fifteen when he shook off the 
trammels which have weighted 
many a poet to the grave. A 
man’s temper, a man’s intelli- 
gence, armed this boy against 
the government of others, and 
it is not remarkable that he 
soon deemed school, even with 
the most sympathetic of masters, 
a common prison-house, That 
he should have been happy was 
impossible, and the reminiscence 
of ‘Une Saison en Enfer’ strikes 
a note of sincerity. “Ah! that 
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life of my childhood,” he writes, 
“the highroad in all weathers ; 
unnaturally sober, more disin- 
terested than the noblest of 
beggars, proud of knowing 
neither country nor friends, what 
folly it was. And I alone per- 
ceived it.” Indeed he was con- 
scious always of his own un- 
ruliness, of his own vagabond 
spirit. In another brutal pas- 
sage of autobiography (writ- 
ten, be it remembered, at 
eighteen), which reveals him 
as the Whitman of France, 
and which tells but half the 
truth, he explains the gipsydom 
of his youth. “I owe to my 
Gallic ancestors,” he says, “my 
blue-white eye, my narrow 
brain, my awkwardness in the 
struggle. I find my clothes as 
barbarous as theirs. But I do 
not oil my hair. The Gauls 
were the most foolish flayers 
of beasts and burners of crops 
known to their age. From 
them I get idolatry and the 
love of sacrilege ;—oh! all the 
vices, anger, lust,—’tis magnifi- 
cent, lust—above all, falsehood 
and idleness. I have a horror 
of all trades. Masters and work- 
men, all are peasants, ignoble, 
The hand on the pen is stronger 
than the hand on the plough.” 
And so he sets forth his lack of 
restraint, his scorn of conduct, 
But he utters no complaint: 
even if he understand not the 
law, he is of those who “sing at . 
the hour of punishment,” and it 
was with as little fear as money 
that at fifteen he left home and 
took to the road. 

His goal was Paris, his aim 
for the moment poetic glory, 
Though still a penniless child, 
his pocket was full of audacious 
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verses, his head was packed 
with a generous contempt of 
others. But for all his profound 
acquaintance with literature, he 
knew nothing of life, and while 
his cunning kept him concealed 
beneath the seat of the railway- 
carriage until the journey’s end, 
he could not escape from the 
station without a ticket. The 
war had just broken out, and 
the police had no difficulty in 
denouncing for a spy this un- 
couth boy with an accent fresh 
from the Ardennes. So Rim- 
baud was sent off to Mazas, 
where he remained twelve days, 
and whence he was restored, 
after identification, to Charle- 
ville. Thus began his years of 
fearless wandering. Wherever 
he went, he was ragged and 
half starved, still loyal to his 
muse, and indifferent to the 
usages of his fellows. His only 


inn bore “ the sign of the Great 
Bear,” and he journeyed in a 
fierce spirit of solitude, a stranger 
to “orgies and the companion- 


ship of women.” Thus he saw 
visions, to which other eyes are 
blind. “As I tramped along 
the highroad,” he wrote, “of 
winter nights, without lodging, 
without clothes, without bread, 
a voice gripped my frozen heart : 
‘Weakness or strength; thou 
art strength. Thou knowest 
not whither thou goest, nor 
why ; open every door, answer 
to every one. Thou wilt not be 
killed any more than if thou 
wert a corpse.’ In the morning 
I had a look so lost, a face so 
dead, that those whom I met 
perhaps did not see me.” And 
after each journey, with the 
half-confessed instinct of a hom- 
ing beast, he sought refuge in 
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his mother’s house at Charle- 
ville, where, if he found no 
sympathy, he might at least 
lie down in the corner that he 
knew. And then no sooner was 
he recovered from fatigue than 
he had turned a deaf ear to 
the familiar reproach, and was 
tramping down the road again. 

But it was not until the war 
had made way for the Commune 
that Rimbaud conquered the 
appreciation of Paris. He ar- 
rived to enrol himself among 
the insurgents after a hungry, 
dishevelled tramp. It is not 
surprising that the Commun- 
ards, struck with pity at the 
boy’s lean and haggard look, 
made a generous collection for 
him ; it is less surprising that 
he instantly spent the money 
for their benefit. However, the 
butchery of this belated revolu- 
tion soon disgusted him, and 
once more he fled to the Ar- 
dennes ; but in a few months 
he was back in Paris, and 
introduced under the auspices 
of Verlaine to the world of 
letters. His success—of curi- 
osity—was immediate, and not 
remarkable, when we remember 
that he was no more than 
seventeen and yet the author 
of the “ Bateau Ivre.” Of his 
character and appearance at 
this time we have abundant 
evidence. Violent and _ con- 
temptuous, he made no at- 
tempt to conciliate opinion or 
to tame his temper. Those 
who knew him then render 
but one account: he was more 
like a wild beast than a poet, 
and he only broke his morose 
silence by such monosyllables 
as cannot be set forth in print. 
But he was an untutored youth 
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among men, and more accus- 
tomed to the highway than to 
literary clubs; and at least it 
may be put down to his credit 
that the most extravagant flat- 
tery failed to turn his head. 
Even when the Olympian Hugo 
himself dubbed him “ Shake- 
speare Enfant” he broke into 
a laugh, and he treated the 
sincere appreciation of Banville 
with no better respect. This 
in itself, when all men clamour 
for recognition, is a point of 
sympathy, and this unworldly 
determination not to “get on” 
more than condones a ferocity 
of temperament. So installed 
by friends, he remained in Paris 
until 1872, when, suspected for 
his part in the Commune, he 
fled with Verlaine to Belgium, 
and thence to London. Thus 
he lived again the life of the 
scholar gipsy—poor in money, 
rich in companionship. He 
worked, he wrote, he taught, 
never regretting in penury the 
debauch which the last sov- 
ereign had purchased. Born 
with the faculty of assimila- 
tion, he easily acquired English, 
and so began his vast collec- 
tion of foreign tongues; and he 
was able, whenever he would, 
to earn the hard bread of a 
tutor. But a quarrel with 
Verlaine put an end to his 
wandering life. He was alone 
without a penny in a strange 
country, and no sooner had he 
acquired the means of travel 
than he followed his friend 
to Brussels, determined upon 
a final reckoning. Verlaine 
suggested that they should set 
out once more upon their 
travels; and when Rimbaud 
obstinately announced his re- 
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turn to the Ardennes, Verlaine 
fired on him with a revolver. 
One shot might have escaped 
notice, but a second attracted 
the police; and while the one 
poet was captured by Belgian 
justice, the other was tended 
in the hospital. 

The gossip tongue of scandal 
has been only too busy with 
this disastrous friendship, and 
as usual the tongue of scandal 
has wagged without knowledge 
of the truth. Those there are 
for whom no poet is complete 
without a vice, and the same 
spirit of tattle which has ele- 
vated Shelley’s Harriett into a 
heroine would degrade without 
warrant the memory of Arthur 
Rimbaud. Concerning whom 
no more is certain than that he 
left Brussels determined to for- 
get not only the friendship of 
Verlaine but the practice of 
poetry. Once again he met 
Verlaine, and then the meeting 
was unsought by him. A tutor 
in Germany, he believed himself 
safe from pursuit ; but Verlaine 
discovered his hiding-place, and 
came to insist upon reconcilia- 
tion. The scene was grotesque, 


‘and acted on either side in the 


spirit of melodrama. Verlaine, 
wishing no doubt to amuse the 
friend whom he had shot, came 
in the habit of a brigand, an 
indiscretion quite sufficient to 
disgust Rimbaud, who for the 
moment was scrupulously exact. 
However, a sort of truce was 
made between the two poets, 
a truce no sooner made than 
broken. For Rimbaud, still 
furious at the other’s revolver, 
followed Verlaine into the 
forest, and gave him a sound 
thrashing. The influence of 
2D 
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the strife upon the two men 
was characteristic. The feebler 
sensibility of Verlaine not only 
continued to regret the friend, 
but persuaded him to an in- 
discreet publication of the 
friend’s works. Rimbaud, a 
man of stronger fibre, savagely 
shut down a past which had be- 
come distasteful to him. Prob- 
ably he never again mentioned 
the name of Verlaine; and 
assuredly he would have been 
incensed, with justice too, had 
he ever known that poems lent 
in confidence had been betrayed 
to print. 

But, after all, a quarrel is an 
incident of the commonplace, 
and what is far more inter- 
esting than Rimbaud’s parting 
from Verlaine is his separation 
from poetry. At eighteen he 
had laid aside his lyre for ever, 
as our grandfathers would have 
said; and the single essay of 
his maturity is to be found in 
the archives of the Geographical 
Society. To whomsoever had 
the effrontery in after - years 
to mention his poems he had 
but one reply, “ Ridiculous, 
absurd, disgusting.” But, after 
all, this desertion of his art is 
not so strange as it appears. 
He had never in any sense been 
a professsonal man of letters. 
Doubtless, poetry was to him 
one among the many trades 
which he detested. He wrote, 
when he wrote, with the facility 
of impulsion, and while he did 
not care for the praise of others, 
he never knew the foolish am- 
bition of seeing his words in 
print. One pamphlet only did 
he publish himself —his mar- 
vellous: ‘Saison en Enfer’ — 


and it is characteristic that 
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he destroyed the whole edition 
as soon as printed, partly be- 
cause he disapproved his own 
work, partly because the pages 
were set askew. So from 1872 
onwards he was no longer a 
poet, and with a truly admir- 
able discretion he never again 
mentioned the exploits of his 
youth. Those who met him in 
Africa might have guessed from 
his silence that there was some- 
thing in the past which he pre- 
ferred to forget. But none, not 
even the traveller Borelli, who 
knew him well, could detect in 
this purchaser of ivory and 
gold-dust a poet, with whom 
criticism was still busy. Pre- 
cocity may half explain the 
sudden abandonment of an 
art, practised in childhood with 
unique distinction; but  ex- 
planation is superfluous, and 
no man has the right to ques- 
tion an abandonment which 
was, in the phrase of Verlaine, 
logical, honest, and inevitable. 
In 1873, then, Arthur Rim- 
baud, poet, died; and there 
grew up in his stead another 
Rimbaud, whose wider ambi- 
tion might still be realised. 
The aspiration of his verse is 
naturally vague and heroic. 
His prose poems have an 
elemental space and largeness 
which are rare in French lit- 
erature. Uncertain desires, ill- 
imagined aims, are hinted on 
every page: the essence, in 
brief, is as indefinite as the 
form. But no sooner did he 
cast poetry aside than this 
wild boar of the Ardennes de- 
clared a single worship, an eter- 
nal dream—the East. He, too, 
like a greater than he, turned 
his eyes to the Orient, and, ab- 
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sorbed by the cult of the dawn, 
determined to change the cold 
sky of France. So he prophe- 
sies of the future in the best- 
quoted passage of his works: 
“Here I am upon the Breton 
beach. How the towns twinkle 
in the evening! My day is 
done. I leave Europe. The 
sea air shall burn my lungs; 
lost climates shall tan me. To 
swim, to trample the grass, to 
hunt, to smoke above all; to 
drink strong liquors, like boil- 
ing metal, as did our dear 
ancestors round their fires.” 
At last his mind was made up, 
and if he did not instantly turn 
his project to fact, it was be- 
cause he did not think himself 
properly equipped. 

For the master quality of this 
feckless wanderer was a hard 
practicality ; and though in an 
austere gaiety of heart he would 
throw away an opportunity, 
though he would squander in a 
night the money that might 
have taken him to his goal, 
he would not set out upon a 
journey unprepared. “I would 
keep my place,” he says some- 
where, “upon the top rung of 
this angelic ladder of good 
sense.” And it is character- 
istic that once he had resolved 
upon the East he began the 
study of German. For him 
who had the gift of tongues 
the acquisition was easy, and 
after a few months at Stuttgart 
he took to the road, with the 
Cyclades as his distant goal. 
At Altorf, his slender purse 
was empty; he crossed the St 
Gothard on foot, and stumbled 
into Milan, weary and _half- 
Starved. Here'fthe kindness of 
an Italian lady ‘saved his life, 
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but ill-luck clove to him, and 
being sunstruck at Leghorn, he 
was forced to ask the aid of his 
consul, who sent him back to 
France. The next few years 
he passed in turbulent wander- 
ing. Now he is at Vienna, 
robbed by a cabman, to whom 
he had shown a too facile gen- 
erosity ; now he enlists in the 
Carlist army at Marseilles, and 
having touched the “shilling,” 
forthwith deserts. Wherever 
he went he supported himself 
by begging, or by such un- 
skilled labour as porterage in 
the docks. And at any rate 
he proved that, despite a com- 
plex civilisation, the cultured 
gipsy, that prince of the Middle 
Ages, is still a possibility. Of 
course he had the temperament 
of his trade. He could, if he 
would, adapt himself to all 
societies, and in these enter- 
prises his marvellous faculty of 
adaptation stood him in good 
stead. Acutely conscious of his 
own talent, he proclaimed it 
in a passage of half-humorous 
reproach. “But who has made 
my tongue so perfidious,” says 
he, “that until now it has 
guided and kept safe my idle- 
ness? Without making use of 
my bodily strength, and more 
idle than a toad, I have lived 
everywhere. There is no family 
in Europe which I do not now 
know. I mean families such 
as mine, which cling to the De- 
claration of the Rights of Man. 
I have known every son of these 
families.” 

Perfidious is too mean a word 
for his eloquent tongue—~per- 
suasive would better have de- 
scribed its quality; as since it 
was inspired by a not too scrup- 
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ulous morality, it was indeed a 
formidable ally. But by this 
time Rimbaud had narrowed 
his ambition to a point, and it 
is not astonishing that now and 
again he believed that the end 
justified whatever means he 
chose to employ. For a while 
he contemplated the career of a 
missionary ; but, his paganism 
revolting, he crossed Belgium, 
on foot as usual, and at Am- 
sterdam enlisted in the Dutch 
army. Shipped to Java, he 
immediately deserted into the 
jungle, and lived for a while an 
uncertain life with the beasts 
of prey, his brothers. Thence 
he worked his passage home in 
an English ship, and having at 
last discovered an easy method 
of money-making, he enlisted 
recruits himself, and sold his 
ragged regiment to Holland for 
a comfortable sum. At last 
his end seemed attainable ; but 
a few days in Hamburg, where 
he meant to take ship, dissi- 
pated his little fortune, and he 
was next employed as inter- 
preter in a circus, which was 
bound for a tour in Scandinavia. 
From Stockholm he was _ re- 
turned to France by his consul, 
and then at last he realised his 
hopes. A Hamburg firm offered 
him employment at Alexandria. 
Once more he crossed the St 
Gothard on foot, setting out 
with a grim humour to walk to 
Egypt. 
of in Cyprus, where as fore- 
man of the works he watched 
the making of the Governor’s 
palace ; and it might be a source 
of pride to the Englishman who 
rules this fortunate isle, that a 
man of rare genius had a hand 
in the building of his house. 
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But at last—it is in 1880— 
Arthur Rimbaud had found his 
true career. Now he began that 
life in Africa to which he was 
devoted until his death. Es- 
tablished first at Aden, then 
at Harrar, he made long jour- 
neys into the desert, whence 
he returned with a rich treas- 
ure of gold, perfumes, and 
ostrich feathers. With his 
notorious facility he mastered 
the native languages, and won 
the native confidence. He tra- 
velled far afield, and everywhere 
was received with a respectful 
enthusiasm. The Arabs and 
Abyssinians recognised a friend 
in this proud, exclusive French- 
man, and it is said that, how- 
ever disturbed the country, he 
might go where he would with- 
out risk or hindrance. Nor 
was his ambition bounded by 
the mere hope of gain. He 
was determined to take civili- 
sation wherever he found profit. 
His demand for books is inces- 
sant ; but it is practical science, 
not literature, which engrosses 
him. He is curious concerning 
tanneries and artesian wells; 
he orders treatises upon ma- 
sonry, mineralogy, and naval 
architecture. How far has he 
journeyed on the road of life, 
since he left Verlaine half- 
conscious in the Black Forest ! 
In truth, this French poet, 
whom idle curiosity has turned 
into a scandal, was more richly 
gifted in the art of colonisation 
than any of his contemporaries. 
Had France many sons heroic 
as Rimbaud, she would not be 
compelled to deplore her policy 
wherever she unfurls her flag. 
But Rimbaud was no comedian : 
he could not win a triumph in 
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the journals. He did his work, 
and treasured his reward, with- 
out discovering his success to 
the politicians of Paris. In 
Abyssinia he was a veritable 
pioneer. He knew the court 
of Menelik, to whom he sold 
guns and the munitions of war, 
long before that King of kings 
became the object of European 
intrigue. M. Ilg, the sover- 
eign’s favourite minister, recog- 
nised the services, and deferred 
to the experience, of Arthur Rim- 
baud. The natives regarded 
with awe this tall, lank, large- 
handed, blue-eyed Frenchman, 
who spoke their tongues, es- 
poused their just cause, and 
permitted no familiarity. Being 
a trader, and loving the dark 
man better than the white, 
Rimbaud was incensed against 
the policy of all nations. He 
did not foresee (how should he ?) 
the ultimate success of Great 
Britain. But he was witness 
of our misguided failure twenty 
years since, and could not look 
forward to a desert tranquil- 
lised by railways and sound ad- 
ministration. “Gordon is an 
idiot,” he wrote with his habit- 
ual frankness ; ‘“ Wolseley is an 
ass.” But for his own country 
he reserved the bitterness of 
contempt. “TI believe,” said he, 
“that no country has so stupid 
a colonial policy as France. If 
England makes mistakes and 
incurs expenses, at least she 
has serious interests and an im- 
portant outlook. But no power 
ever knew so well as France 
how to squander its strength 
and money for pure loss, and 
i impossible regions.” How- 
ever, for himself he needed the 
protection of none, and ten 
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years of African toil were re- 
warded not only with consid- 
eration, but with a sufficient 
measure of wealth. 

Meanwhile he won golden 
opinions, not only for his know- 
ledge but his character. The 
scholar gipsy was as dead as 
the poet; there remained the 
just man of affairs, the patron 
of the oppressed. One trait 
only did he preserve from the 
wreck of his ancient qualities— 
contempt. His wit was as 
caustic as ever; he was no less 
scornful of other men’s follies 
than when he murmured mono- 
syllables in the Latin Quarter. 
Among his own countrymen he 
made enemies, and he made 
them righteously. He could 
tolerate neither stupidity nor 
unjust dealing. A traffic in bad 
coffee inspired him to a literary 
effort, and quite honourably 
he concealed the true kindness 
of his heart beneath a mask of 
malice and satire. But if he 
was hostile to the charlatan 
who trades upon the credulity 
of a subject race, he was full of 
charity for all who made appeal 
to him. Still, remembering his 
own years of wandering, he gave 
whatever was asked, his coat or 
his dinner. “His charity, dis- 
creet and large,” said an ancient 
colleague, “was the only thing 
he dispensed without a sneer.” 
And it is not difficult to under- 
stand the rare and aristocratic 
temperament, at once generous 
and insolent, which inflicts pain 
on the unworthy as easily as it 
succours those who demand 
legitimate aid. Meanwhile his 
scientific research had _ been 
intelligent and profound. So 
well did he know the country 
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wherein he followed his trade, 
that the traveller Borelli was 
justified of the compliment he 
paid him. “The end of our 
voyage,” said he, “was very 
different ; he journeyed for his 
commerce, I journeyed for 
science and curiosity. How 
far better would science have 
been served had we exchanged 
our réles ?”” When, indeed, has 
science paid a more generous 
tribute to commerce! 

But all the while he was dis- 
satisfied with his lot. The 
romance of the East failed to 
satisfy his imagination, as 
poetry itself had failed. Deep 
down in his nature was the 
common desire of a well-ordered 
life. “Is it not miserable,” he 
wrote, “this existence without 
family, without intellectual oc- 
cupation?” Again and again 
he formulates in his letters the 


simple ambition which had at 


last taken hold of him. “Of 
what use,” he cries, “are these 
comings and goings, these ad- 
ventures among strange people, 
these fatigues, these languages, 
wherewith my memory is 
packed, if I cannot, after many 
years, seek repose in some town 
that pleases me, and find a 
family, or at least a son whom 
I shall educate to my view, 
. and see grow up a man 
powerful and rich through 
science?’ To this end all his 
efforts were bent. The “lost 
climates,” of which he had 
written so many years ago, had 
tanned him to some purpose ; 
he was weary of solitude, of 
Africa, of money. If only he 
could save enough to follow the 
profession which he had chosen 
at seven years of age! Moi, je 
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serait rentier, he had written in 
his childhood, and wealth was 
almost in his grasp, when dis- 
ease and death overtook him. 

It was at Harrar—in 1891 
—that his weakness was first 
revealed. A swollen knee in- 
terrupted the activity of his 
life. Unable to walk, he rode 
on horseback, and when he 
could no longer put foot in 
stirrup he transacted his busi- 
ness from a window, whence he 
could watch the scales and the 
hand that held them. But the 
disease increasing, he was forced 
to return to Alexandria, and a 
journey through the rainy desert 
hastened the malady ; and when 
he arrived at Marseilles, there 
was no hope for his life save 
amputation. How bitter and 
unexpected a return to his 
native land! Nearly twenty 
years before, he had looked for- 
ward with pride and courage 
to this return. “I shall come 
back,” he had written in ‘ Une 
Saison en Enfer,’—“ I shall come 
back with limbs of iron, a dark 
skin, a fierce eye; by my mask, 
they will think I am of a 
strange race. I shall have gold: 
I shall be lazy and brutal. 
Women take care of infirm 
savages returned from a_ hot 
country. I shall mix in poli- 
tics. Saved!” And there he 
lay in a hospital in Marseilles, 
where amputation had put an 
end for ever to his tireless 
activity ! 

But no sooner was he a 
cripple than he was devising 
means of transit. He would 
learn afresh to sit upon a 
horse; he would return in- 
stantly to Harrar, settle his 
affairs, come back to France, 
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marry, and write the works 
that still moved inchoate in 
his brain. Alas! the struggle 
was over, the fight was fought, 
or at least only one adversary 
was left—disease, at whose 
hands he was to suffer defeat. 
For a while he sought refuge 
in his native Ardennes; then 
he would move, all disabled, to 
Paris, and his journey across 
the capital is the saddest epi- 
sode in a sad career. He had 
scarce been there since the 
days of his early triumph, the 
triumph which he was resolved 
to forget, and yet hoped, it may 
be, to renew. But it rained, 
and the day was cold, and the 
streets affrighted him, and he 
thought that at Marseilles he 
might see the sun. So he drove 
but from one station to another, 
crawling desolately back to the 
hospital, where some weeks 
later he died. And his noblest 
epitaph is the Ras Makonnen’s 
comment on his death: “God 
calls back to Himself those 
whom the earth is not worthy 
to bear.” 

So ended a strange and 
strangely broken career, which 
may now be contemplated 
without scandal or sentiment- 
ality. Reckless admirers have 
done their best to complicate 
the life of Arthur Rimbaud, but 
the man was as free from pose 
as the poet; above all, he was 
one of the rare few who know 
the excitement both of action 
and of words. As a man of 
action he was more nearly 
complete than as a poet. His 
verses remain a fragment; his 
admirable work in Africa was 
wellnigh finished. He had 
been the pioneer of a new 
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civilisation ; he had known the 
distant countries whereof his 
youth had dreamed. But what 
of his poetry? His own opinion 
was uncompromisingly fierce. 
Had he lived, he would have 
taken up the pen again—so 
much he declared in his last 
days. But he would not have 
continued the work of his 
youth—that he found was ab- 
surd, Yet, posterity will not 
indorse his verdict. Of course 
he was not among the great 
poets of the world,—one does 
not expect masterpieces at eigh- 
teen. Much of his work was 
marred by the arrogant bru- 
tality of boyhood; now and 
again he disgusts his reader 
from sheer wantonness, None 
the less, such poems as the 
“Bateau Ivre,” “les Voyeles,” 
and half-a-dozen others, will hold 
an eternal place in the Anthol- 
ogy of France; while his bold 
treatment of verse, and his 
determination to discard the 
ancient trammels, have had a 
conspicuous influence upon the 
literature of the last decade. 
But it is in his prose-poetry 
that he is most genuinely him- 
self. Here no comparison is 
possible save with Walt Whit- 
man; yet if Rimbaud be de- 
scribed as the Walt Whitman 
of France, the description must 
be made with the utmost re- 
serve. Indeed he had a more 
delicate fancy, a finer feeling 
for tradition, an infinitely better 
knowledge of literature, than the 
American, with whom he shares 
certain tricks of style and a 
vague, brusque method of pres- 
entation. It is unlikely that 
he ever saw ‘Leaves of Grass,’ 
though he had a perfect know- 
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ledge of English, and was in 
London during 1872, when per- 
haps Walt Whitman’s name 
was known to a few. But 
Whitman had hardly by that 
time penetrated Soho, within 
whose purlieus Rimbaud must 
have found refuge. However, 
it is by his marvellous essays 
in poetic prose that Rimbaud 
will be remembered, and their 
relation to ‘ Leaves of Grass’ is 
but a matter of curiosity. The 
‘Illuminations’ (an English title, 
borrowed from the gold and red 
scrolls of our childhood) are 
rather experiments in folk-lore 
than a record of life. ‘Une 
Saison en Enfer,’ on the other 
hand, is a medley of experience 
and prophecy. It was Rim- 
baud’s literary ambition to be 
less a poet than a voyant, a 
seer, and in this strange pamph- 
let, which alone he committed 
to type, we have a vision of 
what he might have accom- 
plished had not activity killed 
inspiration. In some such form 
as this, we may imagine, he 
would have translated the 
knowledge which he had gained 
under the African sun, and 
therefore we may the more 
bitterly regret his untimely 
death. 

And side by side with the 
instinct of creation there grew 
always the faculty of acquisi- 
tion. As he said himself, his 
head was full of strange lan- 
guages ; at Harrar he mastered 
the elements of many sciences. 
Once, in his childhood, when a 
piano was denied him, he learned 
that instrument by practising 
upon a painted board ; and the 
strange irony, which made him 
a myth long before he died, 


converted him into a vicious 
monster, when he was only a 
youth of astounding industry 
and undisciplined talent. His 
character, which might seem a 
tangle of contradictions, was in 
reality a marvel of simplicity. 
Its note was sincerity—-sincerity 
to his own nature. He was de- 
termined to reach his goal, at 
whatever cost, and in despite 
of scruples. He wrote poetry, 
because the impulse was im- 
perative. He refrained from 
publication, because in the 
writing the impulse was satis- 
fied. He travelled on foot, 
because the lack of money was 
no hindrance to his wandering 
spirit. He visited Africa, a 
slave to the Orient, and he 
stayed to make a fortune, be- 
cause, after all his voyages, the 
desire to live a well-ordered life 
in his own land survived all the 
passions of his turbulent spirit. 
When he was sixteen he wrote 
two lines which may serve as 
a key to unlock the secret of his 
career :— 


‘* Fileur eternel des immobilités bleues, 
Je regrette l'Europe aux anciens para- 


pets. ” 


Yes, he explored the “blue 
immobilities,” and he regretted 
Europe, as he might once again 
have sighed for Africa, had he 
returned well and wealthy to 
the Ardennes. His biographer 
describes him, with some justice, 
as a kind of Peer Gynt. 

** Qu’il vienne, qu’il vienne 

Le temps dont on s’éprenne,” 


he sang; and it is the worst 
tragedy of his life that this time 
never came to him. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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FAR out in the Western At- 
lantic, separated from the main- 
land—as some of us have too 
good reason to know—by very 
stormy seas, lie a number of 
islands which differ greatly in 
their natural characteristics, 
and especially in their fauna, 
from the rest of Scotland. You 
look in vain here for the or- 
dinary features of a High- 
land landscape. There are no 
great pine-woods covering the 
hills with their sombre green ; 
no fringe of graceful birches 
along the burn-sides and round 
the lochs; no narrow well- 
defined straths and glens. On 
some of these islands — great 
stretches of country, thirty or 
forty miles long—you will not 
see a tree at all, large or small. 
On a particular shooting of 
some 30,000 acres a ten weeks’ 
residence has so far only re- 
vealed to the writer one 
stunted willow struggling for 
its existence by a small lochan 
far out on the moor. Picture 
—instead of these great main- 
land woods, and high mountains, 
and rich pastures, and arable— 
a country for the most part 
flat, nowhere for many miles 
rising above 500 or 600 feet. 
Dot over it countless fresh- 
water lochs, from tiny tarns 
a gunshot across to big three- 
or four- or five-mile stretches, 
and then throw the sea all over 
it, so that every hollow which 
is not filled with fresh water 
is, at high tide, filled with salt. 
Nothing strikes a stranger more 
than the almost universal pres- 


ence of the sea. You have it 
all round you, lying placidly 
glistening under the bright 
winter sun, or rolling in great 
waves — tearing and striving 
with the rocks, always—stormy 
or quiet, dull or bright—of a 
beautiful pale green. But then 
you have it inland as well— 
miles inland you come across it 
—finding its way by thousands 
of narrow crooked channels far 
into the country, carrying its 
shells and seaweed into the 
middle of the moors. 

It takes a stranger a long 
time to get into his head and 
understand the ways of this 
far- wandering salt water: 
though it helps him in his 
sport, it sometimes causes him 
a good deal of trouble and 
extra labour. You stand in the 
middle of a seemingly flat 
plain, miles away from the sea 
proper, which you can hear 
sullenly roaring outside. For 
miles around you lies a level 
expanse of brown-yellow land. 
This land is dotted over, it is 
true, with innumerable sheets 
of water, large and small; but a 
man who knew only Caithness 
Flows or the Moor of Rannoch 
would think he would have little 
difficulty in threading his way 
between them, and getting - 
safely to the lodge. He knows 
in which direction that harbour 
of refuge lies. But let him try 
it—for the first time—by him- 
self. When he reaches it, it 
will be at cost of walking 
which will cause him no little 
astonishment and vexation. If 
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it lies to the north you may 
have to start by going due 
south,—not for a few hundred 
yards to get round a lochan, 
but perhaps for a couple of 
miles, for the sea is all round 
you. You are on what is in 
reality an island, and in get- 
ting off it, by a stony natural 
track or a wade through soft 
grey mud beloved of widgeon, 
you only get on to another 
island. The sea runs up nar- 
row channels, and then opens 
out intoaloch. At low tide, ex- 
cept for lines of seaweed here 
and there, you might be tempted 
to drink at such a place. At 
low tide no salt water gets 
into these lochans, at high tide 
it fills them, and there is one 
place, and one place only, where 
you can win across. 

When this obstacle to pro- 
gress has been overcome, an- 
other presents itself. The 
place is like a maze, and the 
ground—the dry ground, or 
what there is of it—is very 
rough. It looks level, but it is 
in reality the roughest and 
most tiring country to walk 
over we have ever seen. Every- 
thing must be carried on men’s 
backs. No comfortable fat 
pony can follow you here, with 
cartridges and coats and lunch : 
the surest-footed and most ex- 
perienced pannier pony in the 
Highlands would be of no use 
at all. In hot weather this is 
a drawback to shooting, for 
there is no drinking-water in 
all this region —no springs; 
and the loch-water, even where 
the sea cannot get at it, is 
brackish and disagreeable. The 
ground is soft, and after rain 
very wet and_ exceedingly 
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broken up, and your progress 
is made by a series of jumps 
over jumpable places and 
scrambles over deeper obstacles. 
This description of what is 
really a very fascinating dis- 
trict, though it perhaps hardly 
sounds so from what we have 
related of it, does not, of course, 
apply to anything but the flat 


lands. On some of the islands 
there. are fine bold- peaked 
mountains, which often look 


higher than they really are, 
owing to their rising so directly 
from the sea-level. 

There are many good sports- 
men, counting the cartridges 
they fire each year by the 
thousand, who have never shot 
a wild goose — perhaps never 
seen one, unless high up in the 
heavens, working his clamor- 
ous way south or west in the 
autumn, or north in the spring. 
It was once the fortune of the 
present writer—a rare fortune 
it was, and little likely to be 
repeated—to find himself, on a 
wild December afternoon, stand- 
ing—in a heaped-up position, it 
is true, but still on his legs—on 
a perfectly level, bare, mud flat, 
within fifty yards of probably a 
thousand brent geese. All day 
he had been watching them 
from behind dykes and rushes 
and knolls on the shore of the 
Cromarty Firth, and when the 
short day began to wane he 
had reluctantly to make up his 
mind that it was impossible to 
do anything with them, and 
that it would be well for him 
to start on his long tramp home, 
gooseless. The tide was run- 
ning out, and the geese were 
left sitting in a dense phalanx 
on a sort of mud island. The 
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wind was blowing almost a 
hurricane. The landowners and 
foresters of Easter Ross had 
good cause to remember that 
particular afternoon, for their 
trees fell before it, not only by 
thousands but by square miles. 
More out of curiosity than any- 
thing else—for who ever heard 
of any one walking up to wild 
geese in the open?—the man 
climbed over the dyke, and 
waded slowly through the 
shallow water towards the 
black mass of birds, the salt 
spray from the pools covering 
him thickly as he advanced— 
the wind blowing in such a 
fashion that its pressure on 
the body caused a kind of 
suffocation ; and he will never 
forget his feelings when, after 
struggling on for four or five 
hundred yards, he found him- 
self within gunshot of the 
brent. Of course they saw 
him—the moment he crossed 
the dyke a thousand eyes 
were looking at him; _ but 
they were afraid to rise, their 
sagacity for once deserting 
them. They must have thought 
it was better to face the ap- 
proach of this stumbling biped 
than to get on the wing in the 
teeth of the great hurricane. 
They had to get up at last. 
Something like a couple of ton 
of geese strove to rise against 
the wind, then were blown in 
a confused struggling mass over 
the man’s head, and he got five 
with his small gun. 
Occasionally we picked up 
a brent. Long and patient 
watching and much exposure 
gave us once in a while a 
reward ; but the rewards were 
very few, and the exertions 
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very great. A man on shore 
will make little of it with 
wild geese in the Cromarty 
Firth. 

And now, after the lapse of 
years, in this December and 
January 1898 and 1899, we 
found ourselves among the 
Hebridean islands, once again 
in the home of the geese. From 
the room where we write this 
we can often see on a clear day 
with a glass a hundred bernicle 
and a score of the great grey lag 
at the same time, whilst brent 
are only hid from us by the 
line of low sandhills which keep 
out the sea. But, as the keeper 
often remarks as he shuts up 
the glass, “I spy them, but the 
thing is to get them into the 
bag.” The day after we reached 
the lodge we made an expedi- 
tion seaward in search of geese. 
For this sort of work each man 
wants a big gun—preferably an 
8-bore —as well as a 12-bore. 
There was a heavy sea run- 
ning: we could see miles out- 
side the breakers coming in, 
rising up over isolated rocks, 
and hiding them for long inter- 
vals with far-flying white water. 
But our course was a well- 
protected one, and we ran out 
four or five miles merrily enough 
under the big brown sail. We 
had been much amused by a 
little comedy which had been 
enacted at the tiny village 
where we got the boat. We 
were late—there were many 
things to see to the first day 
—and keen and impatient to be 
off. But a council was held at 
the door of the chief man’s 
house which did not admit of 
hurrying. Two old men and 
two young men took part in 
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it: one of the former stood for 
some time apart, on the roof 
of his low cottage, and when 
he made up his mind to join 
the debate, he walked down 
the thatch with his hands in 
his pockets, as if that was the 
best and most natural way 
possible to come. We could 
take no part in this consulta- 
tion, which was carried on in 
Gaelic (in this island the major- 
ity of the old people can speak 
no English), and we listened 
with anxious and foreboding 
minds to the long-drawn-out 
arguments. We could take no 
interest at the time in the curi- 
ous low houses, with the deep 
heavily-tied-down thatch, and 
tiny windows deep set in the 
very thick walls. They must 
be saying, we feared, that it 
was too rough to go out, or 
that it would become so soon. 
At last the keeper—unwillingly, 
deprecatingly — translated the 
verdict: the men, besides the 
not immoderate pay for them- 
selves, wanted 2s. a-day extra 
for the boat. Hitherto 1s. a-day 
had been the price. The extra 
shilling was agreed to. “For 
this day only,” explained the 
keeper; and when they had 
sought from our faces con- 
firmation of his words, prepara- 
tions were commenced for get- 
ting under weigh. We chris- 
tened the head elder of this 
village “Columbus”: he was 
an experienced navigator, and 
a very nice old fellow as well. 

In no place where we have 
ever been—probably in no other 
place in the British Islands— 
is to be seen a sea so full 
of wild-bird life as we saw 
that day. Hundreds of cormor- 
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ants sat in solemn black rows 
on the rocks, or swam with 
graceful crested heads close to 
the boat, or flew across the 
sea. A dozen pintail duck — 
sea pheasant —tempted us to 
follow them before we were 
well on our way. We came 
quickly round the shoulder of 
an island, and a score or more 
of herons — we counted forty 
one day on the wing at once— 
would be up, tumbling uneasily 
about till they got into their 
ordinary, long, easy flight. 
Great flocks of disturbed 
widgeon and mallard wheeled 
to and fro, taking good care 
these to keep out of gunshot, 
no matter how long and heavy 
the gun might be. Before night 
we had seen eider-duck and 
teal, and great “skeins” of 
bernicle and grey lag geese; 
whilst multitudes of sea-swal- 
lows, curlews, plovers, and gulls 
of every kind and size swooped 
and swooped about. And the 
sea was full of seals: we saw 
perhaps only a score or so that 
day ; but when the weather is 
calm, and the sun shining, they 
may be counted by hundreds, 
sitting on the warm rocks, or 
bobbing up and down in the 
pure pale-green water. There 
was an indescribable feeling of 
freshness and sweetness and 
wildness in the air and in the 
sea-scape. It was scenery which 
even a keen sportsman might 
enjoy without having a gun in 
his hand. 

One of the most satisfactory 
features in shooting in a coun- 
try of this kind is its perfect 
wildness and naturalness. The 
very hoodies were natural, or 
perhaps some would say un- 
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natural, and cared nothing for 
us. When snipe-shooting the 
next day with a setter, we were 
several times within easy dis- 
tance of these grey - backed 
depredators, and it was amus- 
ing, and almost provoking, to 
see them flapping unconcern- 
edly away. “We don’t bother 
about them at this time of the 
year,” said the keeper; “they 
are mostly strangers from other 
islands, and don’t do any harm 
now.” 

As the sea, in the flats just 
described, fights with and creeps 
into the land, so here the land 
fights, but in a less effective 
fashion, with the sea. The 
coast is dotted with hundreds, 
probably without any exaggera- 
tion it may be said with thous- 
ands, of islands—from sharp 
jagged rocks which just give 
footing to the cormorants, to 
green patches which will only 
feed one sheep or a couple of 
geese; and from these again to 
others which are a mile or a 
dozen of miles round. The na- 
vigation in and about these 
skerries is most intricate, and 
for the first day or two you 
soon become bewildered on the 
sea, Just as you were before on 
the land, and lose all marks, 
and are constantly wondering 
which way you came, and 
whereabouts is the north. The 
tide flows strongly past them 
and round them, and it was 
very difficult for us to tell, when 
we were running before the 
wind, whether the brown mass 
of heaving seaweed was con- 
cealing treacherous rocks, or 
would give a safe passage to 
the boat. But the men knew 
the difficult coast intimately : 


this was their play-ground and 
their work-ground, and day or 
night made little odds to them. 
Each little cove and rock and 
narrow passage was familiar to 
them, and all the turns and 
twists of the tides; and with 
Columbus steering and holding 
the sheet in his hand, we never 
felt any uneasiness, even when 
the boat heeled over to the fresh 
north wind, and no passage ap- 
peared to our uneducated eyes 
to lie through the rocks towards 
which we so swiftly ran. We 
landed on a green island—green 
with rich long grass all above 
high-water mark, and purple 
and brown and yellow with 
rock and seaweed below it — 
where we had seen some geese 
settle; but they had taken up 
a perfectly inaccessible position 
for our purpose, and no stalk- 
ing, however careful, could get 
us within a shot of them. So 
it was arranged to move them, 
and it fell to the lot of the nar- 
rator to take up his position 
with one of the men and his 
two guns at a certain point, 
while the others sailed round 
the island to put them up. 
Driving, carried on in this fash- 
ion, is always uncertain work ; 
and here it may be said that 
unless the man who makes the 
arrangements knows his work 
and has studied the habits of 
the birds, getting a shot would 
always be a fluke of the largest 
kind. So it was with no very 
great expectations that we hid 
behind a knoll and waited. 
Half an hour passed and no- 
thing came: they must be off 
some other way, we agreed, and 
the boat will be coming round 
the point soon, But they were 
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not off. Suddenly, “The geese! 
the gecsw!” cried the gillie, and 
round the corner of the land, 
and coming right at us, were 
five of the bernicle. They came 
almost over our heads, and gave 
a quite possible though high 
shot. We had barely time to 
get the big gun cocked—a ham- 
merless 8-bore would be in- 
valuable for this sort of work 
—when they were upon us, 
and the charge of No. 1 and 
the slugs with which it was 
loaded delivered themselves 
harmlessly in the air,—at least 
that is our opinion, though 
Angus declared one was hit. 
To tell the truth, a bunch of 
geese coming past are not such 
easy birds to hit as might be 
thought. Their size is deceiv- 
ing; they always appear to be 
nearer than they really are; 
and their pace is deceiving, as 


many a man has found out 
who has fired, as he thought, 
well in front of a leading bird, 
and seen the second or third 


in the line fall. Very, very 
provoking are these birds some- 
times: it is when you least 
expect them that you have 
them oftenest within shot. 
After a long day spent in this 
particular country, one of our 
party set off to walk on in ad- 
vance of the trap. He deliber- 
ated whether to carry his gun 
with him or not, and decided 
not to burden himself with it. 
Two miles farther on five or six 
of the wary grey lags flew over 
his head within twenty yards, 
—so close that he could have 
killed one with a charge of 
small shot. When out after 
ducks a day rarely passed with- 
out a sudden cry of “Geese! 
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geese!” and a dropping of each 
member of the party into the 
hole nearest to him. 

In the middle of a dreary 
waste of moor — using the ad- 
jective only in its conventional 
sense, for the place was never 
dreary to us—separated by miles 
of peat and water from any other 
habitations of men, stands a 
little beehive-looking cottage, in 
which lives, of all people in the 
world, a tailor. This _ roof 
stands up for a long time as a 
landmark to you, slowly cross- 
ing the moor. It is four miles 
in a direct line from the nearest 
hamlet ; but you have to travel 
nearly eight over the seemingly 
level but really most broken up 
country before you reach it—by 
devious sea-paths, slippery with 
seaweed, or greasy with mud— 
round lochans and tarns—jump- 
ing in and out of crumbling 
peat - ditches, —a most trying 
mode of progression to a tired 
man. Why a tailor should 
have settled in such a place was 
a constant mystery to us. “He 
had lived there always,” was 
the only reason given us. But 
there he was, with his “ goose” 
and his little red account-book, 
diligently stitching away before 
the tiny window. Good cloth of 
every pretty shade and pattern 
can be bought in the district for 
3s. a-yard. The wool from off 
the native sheep, dyed by the 
natural dyes, is spun by women 
and girls in every house almost, 
and woven, chiefly also by 
women, in many parts of the 
island. Eight yards will make 
a suit for a man, and if he takes 
it to the tailor living in the 
waste, with buttons and braid 
and thread and lining, that 
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artist converts the raw material 
into fit clothing at the follow- 
ing prices: 1s. 6d. for a pair of 
knickerbockers; 1s. 6d. for a 
waistcoat; and 2s. 6d. for a 
coat. “But he will charge you 
more,” said our informant; 
“perhaps he might charge you 
as much as 3s. 6d. for a coat.” 
And very good articles did the 
tailor turn out. But if the 
natives of this part of the world 
are particular as to their gar- 
ments, it must be a_ terrible 
business being “fitted ”’—hav- 
ing to go back, after two or 
three previous visits, across all 
those miles of peat and water, 
carrying with you the coat that 
caught you too much under the 
arms, or the knickerbockers 


that dragged at the knee,— 
thrusting your now unwelcome 
face for the third or fourth 
time into the irritated man’s 
and demanding 


still 


attention and 


house, 
more of his 
alterations. 
The geese are very fond of 
this quiet district. One stormy 
afternoon, just as two of us had 
fired at some mallard, a bernicle 
goose came down on the top of 
us, and passed on little if at all 
damaged by the one barrel of 
small shot which was all that 
could be directed agdinst him ; 
and later on that same day 
two grey lags played the same 
trick, and sailed valiantly on 
unharmed—perhaps forty yards 
over the heads of three men 
who were at the moment hid 
ma hollow. They were always 
playing us tricks of this kind, 
coming when they were not 
expected or wanted, and success- 
fully hiding or absenting them- 
selves when we were looking 
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out for them and wanting them 
very much. They eluded us 
and deluded us many and many 
a time, and often had the laugh 
of us. But everything comes to 
those who wait patiently,—this 
is as true of wildfowl-shooting 
as of anything,—and one day 
—two days indeed—we turned 
the tables, and got fairly on the 
top of them. On the first occa- 
sion we made two stalks, one 
lasting some three hours and the 
other not much more than as 
many minutes, and killed four. 
But this was a small affair to 
what followed a week later, 
and we may fancy that in the 
‘Gander Gazette,’ or whatever 
may be the publication which 
has the largest circulation 
among the islands, a mourning 
border surrounded the para- 
graph which announced the 
catastrophe. 

After an unsuccessful day’s 
hunting among the ‘islands, 
with but three teal and a mal- 
lard to show for the two guns, 
a keeper, a gillie, and three 
fishermen, to say nothing of a 
big brown-sailed boat and a 
retriever, we saw late in the 
afternoon a lot of geese on a 
point a mile or so away. So, 
giving up the idea of shooting 
at some eider-duck which were 
swimming placidly about us, 
we made for the point, and a 
rapid and vigorous bit of stalk- 
ing on easy ground got us 
within a reasonable distance of 
perhaps fifty bernicle. We got 
two barrels of an 8-bore and 
one of a 12-bore loaded with A, 
B.B. and No. 1, right into the 
middle of them—an ideal shot 
—and could hardly believe our 
eyes when the slain were col- 
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lected. Nine geese—nine great, 
fat, wary, bernicle geese — lay 
on the green. The lady, and 
the crew, and the retriever, 
who were all close at hand, 
arrived breathlessly in a few 
minutes on the field of action, 
and we only wish we could 
phonetically set down here the 
Gaelic exclamations of delight 
which poured from the lips of 
the natives. “Clever, clever, 
clever!” was all the English 
which one of the old men could 
collect for the occasion ; but the 
way he said it showed what he 
meant. That was a triumphant 
progress home we made that 
night! Everything was in our 
favour: the big sail seemed 
proud of its cargo, and drove 
the heavy boat along in famous 
style. Every one talked at 
once, and all claimed the chief 
credit of the bag, either in see- 
ing it first, or shooting it best, 
or running after it fastest, when 
it was crippled ; and every one 
said that it was the finest bit of 
spying and stalking and shoot- 
ing and picking up that ever 
was seen in the Hebrides. The 
black dog, who arrived after all 
the cripples were stopped by the 
small guns, sat and looked as 
if he had retrieved the whole 
nine; whilst the lady explained 
to every one that the remaining 
geese flew over the boat, and 
that if she had had her little 
rifle she would certainly have 
got one more goose, if not two. 

Our party was divided that 
day, and the other division, 
who were shooting some miles 
away, got two geese and two 
ducks, so our bag that day was 
the best up to the end of the 
old year of 1898, and probably 
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will be so to the end of the 
season — eleven geese, three 
teal, and three mallard. Great 
were our jubilations and self- 
congratulations. Now we had 
got the better of the geese, and 
would teach them how to be- 
have. And then, the very next 
day, the geese got the better 
of us, and laughed at us then 
and many a time afterwards. 
These geese were all bernicle ; 
but in ten days we got speci- 
mens of the other two kinds— 
brent and grey lag. The first of 
the latter kind was got by the 
keeper, who had gone to wait 
for widgeon at a point on a sea- 
loch. It was one of five which 
flew straight at him — hiding 
as he was behind a rock; and 
the shot put up about ninety 
more, which formed themselves 
into a mighty line, and swept 
majestically away to safer 
quarters. And so, later in the 
evening, we others, who had 
taken up our position at night- 
fall in various potato - fields, 
from which all the good pot- 
atoes had been lifted, and all 
the small ones eaten by cattle, 
and consequently had _ seen 
nothing—we had to offer our 
congratulations to the triumph- 
ant Coul, arriving as he did 
with his ‘8-lb. goose slung on 
his back. 

No wonder that small shot 
fired at even a short distance 
makes little impression on the 
thick coat of feathers and great 
strong wing-joints of this splen- 
did bird. “I heard the shot 
rattle like hail on his wings,” is 
often said by the disappointed 
goose-hunter, who, armed for 
an encounter with a duck, has 
had suddenly to grapple with 
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this more formidable antagonist. 
A keen, patient, and observant 
man, a good stalker is Coul, 
and well deserves a bit of luck 
now and then. Stalking grey 
geese, to our mind, is more diffi- 
cult work than stalking a stag, 
for you must get nearer to 
them than you need do to a 
deer, and you have not the 
latter’s horns to help you. You 
may easily tire out and deceive 
a stag’s gaze at a hundred 
yards, but not a goose’s at fifty. 
We were often greatly struck 
by their sharpness. One day 
we were lying flat on the 
ground, with a little knoll be- 
tween us and six grey lags on 
the water. The knoll was well 
fringed with rushes, and it 
would have been a perfectly 
safe thing to have peeped 
cautiously over the side of it 
at a deer. The geese were a 
hundred yards away, but they 
noticed something the moment 
the head was raised a few 
inches ; and when after a long 
wait it was as slowly and de- 
liberately lowered, they were up 
and away without a moment’s 
notice, clanging and harking as 
if they had seen a circus, instead 
of the half of one disappointed 
face. 

So two kinds of geese were 
accounted for, and now a brent 
had to be secured. There were 
often a lot of brent on the sea 
or sand when the tide was low, 
not far from the lodge, but they 
were very wary. One wild 
day, when the rain was lashing 
the earth, and a high north 
wind making an ugly sea out- 
side, we tried a drive. One gun 
hid himself among some rocks 
away to the south, another far 
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away to the north, and the 
middle man went out as far as 
the tide would let him, collected 
what little seaweed there was 
at hand, and built himself a sort 
of hiding-place. It was but a 
pitiful one—a little heap about 
two feet high, and it seemed a 
mockery to crouch behind it and 
pretend to be hid at all. The 
tide—so it was announced—was 
going out. In this faith he put 
up this shelter ; but it was really 
coming in. The ends of an 

waves lapped about the frail 
erection, swaying it about, and 
soon it only could be kept to- 
gether at all by resting the 
heavy gun-barrels on it. Stoop- 
ing down to conceal as much of 
his undesirable person as pos- 
sible, he stooped too low, and a 
rather farther than ordinary 
reaching wave lapped pleasantly 
into the top of his waders, and 
half filled them. So he waited 
there, testing in this fashion the 
temperature of the Atlantic, a 
blinding rain beating on his 
face, his hands and gun all sand 
gritted with his labour of wall- 
erecting, hunched up in as un- 
comfortable and awkward a 
position as a man could well be 
in—nay, in as ridiculous a one, 
for who could expect that any 
goose would come near such an 
object! But a goose did come: 
perhaps the birds were deceived 
by the very openness of his 
stratagem; perhaps they mis- 
took the swaying brown patch 
for some of the seaweed, with 
which the dry beach was plenti- 
fully bestrewed. A dozen of 
them came past far out of 
shot, and then another dozen, 
and then five; and these last, 
struggling with the wind, actu- 
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ally flew right down upon the 
watcher, and only found out 
their mistake when within a 
long shot. They turned out to 
sea quickly enough, and the 
B.B. in the first barrel did them 
no harm; but a slug from the 
S.S.G. in the left found out one 
of the birds, and he left his com- 
panions, and after a short flight 
fell with a great splash far 
out to sea. Triumphant joy 
on the part of the man behind 
the seaweed, all his troubles 
being at once forgotten ; then 
horror as he realised that un- 
less the bird was dead—if he 
was only winged —he would 
swim right out to sea, and 
there was no dog within a 
mile of him. Far out, bobbing 
up now and then on the top 
of a wave, he could see the 
black brent. Surely he is 
swimming out —he is lost! 
Then anxious suspense for a 
minute or two. He seems to 
be nearer —he is nearer —he 
is coming in—he is dead! 
Great happiness then behind 
the seaweed shelter. The 
goose took a long time to 
drift in, but at last arrived. 
The man waded out to meet 
it, seized it by the black neck, 
and carried it with triumph 
to the shore, leaving the sea- 
weed wall to be swept away 
by the next wave—wet to the 
skin, cold to starvation-point, 
gritty as a stone mill, but per- 
fectly happy. 

There were not, in our part 
of this island-shooting, very 
many crofters, and this was an 
advantage; but here and there 
they were to be found in good- 
sized villages. We went one 
day to shoot snipe in some 
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marshes close to one of their 
settlements, and found the 
whole place in an uproar. Long 
before we got to the houses we 
heard great shouting and bark- 
ing of dogs, and at first thought 
that the sappers must have 
found out some serious error in 
their survey, and had arrived 
in force to put things right. 
For from the sea-shore and up 
to the road, and away over the 
moor as far as we could see, 
was a line of men and boys, 
posted at regular intervals, 
carrying long flag-poles, and 
seemingly all the paraphernalia 
of engineers. Wild _ shouts, 
begun on the mountain top, 
were passed from one to another, 
till they reached the end of the 
line at the sea. We wanted to 
get a few boys from this village 
to act as beaters ; but boys were 
not to be had for love or money 
that day. The proprietor had 
given his small tenants here an 
increase of land, and the people 
were hard at work running out 
their boundaries. It was easy 
to see that every man, woman, 
and child in the place was 
intensely interested in the work. 
Probably each thought that if 
he or she was absent they might 
suffer some loss, and nothing 
would induce them to come 
with us. Never was such a 
Gaelic hubbub heard before! 
The only creature which ap- 
peared indifferent to it all was 
a seal, who climbed out of the 
sea, and sat himself down on a 
sunny rock not very far from 
the village. He seemed to take 
no interest in the proceedings, 
and deliberately turned his back 
on the land, at times sleeping, 
and at times rubbing himself 
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comfortably against the rough 
stone. So he was stalked with 
great success, two men creeping 
along the reef. It was an 
operation which required the 
greatest caution, as the rock 
he sat on was directly above 
a deep pool in the sea, and the 
slightest alarm would send him 
headlong into it—too quickly 
for a shot. And besides the 
difficulty of moving noiselessly 
on the rocks, the countless air- 
chambers in the seaweed, which 
popped as they were trod on, 
were as likely as not to frighten 
him. We watched the whole 
proceedings from the shore with 
great interest, a powerful glass 
bringing the seal and his pur- 
suers within a few yards. 
When the shot was fired, he 
died so instantly that we could 
not detect the slightest move- 
ment in his body. In some 
parts seals are very plentiful ; 
but the regular expedition 
which is to be directed against 
them has not yet taken place. 
It was pretty to watch them 
climbing smoothly, all dripping 
from the sea, sitting comfort- 
ably on the warm rocks, flap- 
ping their tails now and then, 
and swiftly and instantaneously 
disappearing at the smallest 
sign of danger. We did not 
want to do much harm to the 


seals, and looked upon them 


with very friendly eyes. But 
occasionally one was useful: his 
skin made a mat, his oil was 
very good for the cattle, and 
the rest of him deposited at the 
foot of an apple-tree was sup- 
posed to ensure a good crop of 
that pleasant fruit. 

Our church and the burial- 
ground which belonged to it 
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were, as is often the case in 
the Highlands, far apart from 
each other. The latter occu- 
pied a little knoll in the middle 
of the “machar,” close to the 
sea (machar is the fine sweet 
pasture or links lying along 
the shore). The knoll was 
thickly covered with graves, 
nearly all with no other mark 
than a small rough stone from 
the hillside at the head, and 
another at the feet. There 
was no fence of any kind 
round the piace, and _ the 
grass was cropped as close 
and short as a lawn. This 
wind-swept burial-ground was 
very ancient, and in it rested 
many generations of people. 
Many drowned men lay here, 
lost in those stormy seas; and 
it was sacred to the memory 
of many others who would 
have been placed here if the 
strange tides and strong cur- 
rents had been more merciful, 
and had given up their dead. 
As we looked at this lonely 
place of burial we thought of 
others dedicated to the same use 
—of Westminster Abbey, and 
Stoke-Poges, and of grim for- 
mal cemeteries round London. 
A Highland graveyard is often 
an untidy one, rank with long 
damp grass and nettles; yet 
there appeared nothing care- 
less, but rather the reverse, 
in the look of this little hill, 
marked only by its humble 
stones, and taken care of by 
the sheep. Seen as we saw 
it first on a stormy December 
Sunday afternoon, there was 
nothing melancholy or dreary 
about it, and its rude and ab- 
solute simplicity seemed to offer 
a more fitting and pleasant 
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resting - place than the most 
decorated and splendid cath- 
edral could afford. Here the 
hard-working crofters and fish- 
ermen came at the last—carried 
to it, some of them, for very 
many miles: you see by the 
roadsides the little heaps of 
stones which at the top of 
a brae mark where a coffin 
is put down for its bearers 
to rest. And here to the end 
of time the salt spray flies 
over them, and gulls and cur- 
lew call above them, dead, just 
as they used to do living. 

The lady of our party — 
sometimes we had two ladies 
with us, but always one—was 
much interested in the home in- 
dustries of the people, especially 
in their spinning and dyeing and 
weaving operations. A peat- 
stack or a house-roof was often 
decorated with great hanks of 
yarn, stained with crottle or 
heather tops, or tinted a lovely 
blue by indigo. ‘“ We will go,” 
she said, “to that big island 
some day, and see the weavers 
who live there. There are a 
great many women - weavers 
there, and only one man.” 
When we said the idea was 
a capital one, and that we 
could combine some _ rock- 
pigeon shooting with the other 
business, she objected: the day 
was to be devoted to weavers, 
and nothing else. She collected 
a good deal of information as 
to these and kindred matters 
from one of our island domes- 
tics—Marion, sunny-tempered 
Marion, who rose to every 
emergency, and never was put 
out by the constant demands 
made upon her by hungry men, 
coming in and going out at 
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all hours of the day and night, 
and always clamouring for 
tea. 

Considering the vast number 
of ducks of all kinds which 
inhabit these islands, and the 
sea which surrounds them, they 
are not, in the winter at any 
rate, easy to get hold of. If 
there is frost, the bag will 
increase rapidly; but in open 
weather stalking and driving 
and flight-shooting are uncer- 
tain enough. Ducks caused us 
at times intense annoyance — 
nearly as much as the geese. 
It is by flight-shooting they are 
to be accumulated most rapidly, 
and for flight-shooting you want 
so many things at the same time 
that you rarely get them all,— 
a good sky, a tide at the right 
height, and a stormy night, the 
more wind and rain the better. 
How often we went off in high 
hopes—dragged by the patient 
beast we called, owing to his 
facial peculiarities, “ the moose,” 
to a loch three or four miles 
away. Perhaps the morning 
had been so stormy that it was 
impossible to get out: then we 
consoled ourselves for the wasted 
hours by the thoughts of that 
evening’s flight, — “Just the 
very night for a big bag—a 
howling gale and the tide full.” 
So off we would set, drive as 
far as we could, and then turn 
across the rough moor. By 
this time the wind had gener- 
ally lulled, and ominous patches 
of clear sky began to show 
themselves. About 4.30 our 
positions would be taken up, 
a mile or so separating the 
three or four guns. Each man 
sat himself on his little folding 
waterproof seat, got his car- 
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tridges ready, put a comforter 
round his neck if he was wise, 
lit his pipe, cocked his gun, saw 
his retriever was as much out 
of sight as possible, and then 
began intently staring out into 
the sky in front of him, and, 
in about eight times out of 
twelve, something was sure to 
go wrong. The wind would 
die away altogether, just when 
we wanted its help. This was 
bad enough. We could, how- 
ever, make a shift to do more 
or less without the wind, if the 
sky kept good. But the sky 
rarely did behave itself pleas- 
antly: the clear patches gener- 
ally got bigger, the huge banks 
of clouds vanished, and often 
far less than an hour turned 
what had been a dull grey- 
white heaven into one of steely 
star-sprinkled blue. Then, let 
the ducks come as thick as you 
like, you could not see them. 
You heard them,— the wid- 
geons purring and whistling; 
teal with their sharper, weaker 
imitation; the mallards with 
their croaking quack,—all the 
swift rustlings of their wings, 
but the rest you have to take 
on trust. Overhead comes a 
great company of widgeon—a 
hundred of them —and they 
pass within long shot; but un- 
less they cross the moon, if 
there is a moon, or a little bit 
of friendly cloud, you cannot 
make them out, stare as you 
may. The calm night makes 
them fly high, the dark-blue sky 
hides them; and twenty ducks, 
flying against the wind towards 
you, if they have clouds for a 
background, are worth a thou- 
sand of these sky-scraping in- 
visible birds. If, however, the 
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two chances out of the twelve 
are in your favour, you will 
be rewarded for the other bad 
nights. Good flight-shooting is 
the perfection of sport. The 
swish of wings is lost on stormy 
nights—the wind, and perhaps 
the roar of the surf, drowns all 
minor sounds ; but the birds can 
be seen coming up at you in 
twos and threes and in great 
companies, each individual 
clearly silhouetted against the 
grey sky, offering sometimes 
easy, sometimes difficult, but 
always exciting, shots. A good 
retriever knows far better than 
his master how things are going, 
—never stirring if the duck has 
been missed, off like an arrow if 
his wonderful eye has seen it 
fall or stagger. But with the 
best of dogs many birds are 
lost at this kind of work: they 
dive, and in the stormy water 
or in a strong tide nothing can 
be made of them. 

If the getting into these 
places in the gloaming was a 
little intricate, getting out of 
them after the flight was over, 
and it was almost dark, was 
sometimes a very difficult busi- 
ness indeed. There were deep 
wide cuttings to fall into, and 
many holes; stones slippery 
with seaweed and mud to jump 
upon ; what seemed firm ground 
was generally water, and what 
looked like a hill a hollow. 
Once one of our party took a 
bicycle-lamp with him and said 
he would show us the way out. 
But it was not, that first night, 
a success. “I canna make out 
this lamp,” said the keeper, 
snuffing the faintly glowing 
wick for the third or fourth 
time with his fingers; and at 
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last it was discovered that the 
lamp contained wick alone, 
and no oil. Then, the dangers 
of the moor surmounted, we 
struggled up the peat - track 
to the main road where the 
dog-cart was waiting, and 
jogged home: each man full 
of the adventures—often of the 
misadventures—which had _ be- 
fallen him. 

As yet—we write at the be- 
ginning of this January 1899— 
we have done little more than 
touch on the fringes of the 
shooting. The snipe - ground 
has been practically unvisited ; 
the golden plover have been 
left in peaceful possession of 
their bare grey hills. The big 
shots at widgeon—“I got ten 
with my twelve-bore one day, 
so what might not you knock 
over with two barrels of your 
eight ”—are yet unmade. No 
ice lies on the lochs by the 
sea, with just the one open 
place where the stream begins 
to run out, watching which a 
man could do more on a good 
night in half an hour than by 
a week’s work at other times. 
As yet but ten kinds of wild- 
fowl proper have been secured, 
and we hope to make it nearer 
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twenty before we leave. The 
expeditions against the eider 
and the pintail, and that far- 
away one, not to be undertaken 
in any weather, to the ten-mile- 
out rock where the great At- 
lantic seals dwell, have all yet 
to be made. Neither have we 
space here to relate the pro- 
ceedings of that eventful day, 
when, after a successful stalk 
on twenty cunning grey lag, 
we found ourselves cut off from 
the mainland by a very angry 
sea, and only just managed, 
under the skilful guiding of 
Columbus and his crew, to reach 
the shore, drenched to the skin 
but safe. It rests with that 
great arbiter, the Editor, to say 
whether an account of such 
exciting doings will appear 
later on in the pages of ‘ Maga.’ 
If he nod approval it is well, 
and if disapproval it is well 
also, For the remembrance of 
our doings here will be—to some 
of us at any rate—a perpetual 
feast, a beautiful remembrance, 
blown to us by strong fresh 
salt breezes, passing to us from 
over green sunlit or storm- 
beaten seas—always fresh and 
sweet. 
GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 
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*‘ MAGA’S’ THOUSANDTH NUMBER——THE LESSON OF THE MADAGASCAR PAPERS—— 
THE RUSSIAN PEACE PROPOSALS——THE BISHOPS AND THEIR TOO PRIESTLY 
PRIESTS——MR LECKY ON MR GLADSTONE: AND THE BOEHM STORY. 


WHEN the reader comes to 
this page, he will near the end 
of the thousandth number of 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Some- 
where in the house No. 45 
George Street, Edinburgh, there 
should be a room wherein the 
unmatchable regiment of which 
this is the completion should be 
lodged —they and no others. 
It is so proper a thing to do 
that we may suppose it done. 
The room is not a small room, 
and it is long. On one side, 
where the light falls upon their 
dusky uniform, the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine are ranged, with 
no company but the cabinets 
in which the records of their 
history are stored. It must be 
a large and long room, for 
many ghosts walk there by 
night and by day, as on a dear 
old familiar parade - ground ; 
and they are the ghosts of a 
sort of people who cannot be 
imagined as a crowd. Your 
Walter Scotts, and Lockharts, 
and Christopher Norths, your 
Kttrick Shepherds, and De 
Quinceys, and Maginns, are not 
in that character. Of living 
people, I fancy I have heard, 
only two ever enter the room; 
for we do not count as a person 
the operative force behind the 
broom and the duster which 
keep all fresh and bright with- 
— these four walls. And the 
wo 


According to one version of 


the Glamis story (I believe them 
all), the way to the ghost-cham- 
ber in the castle is known, and 
known to two persons genera- 
tion after generation. The 
owner of Glamis is one of them 
—the other, hisheir. Both visit 
the ghost-chamber from time to 
time (presumably to sign new 
bonds with their blood), and, 
one after another, these fortun- 
ate unfortunate men wear a look 
as if they would never smile 
again, on emerging from their 
first interview. At No. 45 
George Street the case is simi- 
lar, but with a happy difference. 
Though the whole establish- 
ment knows the way to the 
‘Maga ’-room, no one overpasses 
its threshold but the reigning 
Blackwood and his natural 
or nominate successor. There 
they walk by times: for the 
pleasure of its ghostly company 
in more meditative moods—at 
all times with the satisfaction, 
inspiration, confirmation in 
good works, which come of look- 
ing on those stalwart long lines 
of Blackwood magazine. One 
excellent consequence of this 
practice will be mentioned pre- 
sently: it has now to be said 
that, though a fine gravity is 
seen on the face of the Black- 
wood who enters and leaves 
that room for the first (or in- 
deed at any) time, it is not at 
all the expression of one who 
will never smile again. As to 
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the signing of bonds, &c., that is 
done in the counting-house—in 
blood if it pleases you to insist 
on the fancy, but with a flowing 
hand and a cheerful countenance. 

From my informant in all 
this I learn that the deposition 
of the Thousandth Number in 
this same room is likely to be 
a greater occasion, and even 
more ceremonious, than Mr 
Blackwood himself may think. 
In externals and things visible 
it will be a very simple affair. 
Carried by the young heir of 
the Blackwoods, it ought to be 
taken in like a crown on a 
cushion; though I don’t sup- 
pose it will be really. But 
some eyes that will see it car- 
ried in will see it borne with 
stately circumstance — whose 
eyes, may be guessed. There 
will be present William Black- 
wood the first, in his garb as 
he stood at the door of his 
house “clothed in plain ap- 
parel”; and John Wilson and 
Lockhart as they figured so 
bravely in life, with their high 
collars and resplendent shirt 
frills and Hessian boots that 
Mrs Oliphant tells us of; and 
John Blackwood and his elder 
brothers, William the First’s 
successors, but only these. The 
other ghosts will come in after 
the deposition of the Thousandth 
Number — wishing to show by 
their absence at that moment 
their sense of to whom it be- 
longs. These four stand first 
as the founders and makers of 
a miscellany which, “leaping 
all at once into the knowledge, 
the curiosity, and the atten- 
tion of the book-loving world,” 
has kept its high place for a 
thousand moons, as the poets of 
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the period would have phrased 
it. But it is of the first three 
that we think when we say, “If 
only they were here to witness 
the birth of this 999th child 
of their boisterous, hazardous, 
famous No.1!” But they will 
be,—here in the long room in 
George Street where they often 
meet at night, as I believe, and 
so does Mr Lang. 

An excellent consequence of 
visiting the long room occa- 
sionally for the refreshment of 
memory and purposes of thought 
was hinted at in the second 
paragraph of these remarks. It 
is that ‘Maga’ has had a 
steadier continuity of character 
than anything. of the kind 
that can be named. Change 
with the times, of course; but 
only as the times measured by 
years and generations change 
the faithful and sincere. Minds 
change under the same influ- 
ences; and it might almost 
be that the same mind, so 
influenced, has carried on the 
Magazine from the first num- 
ber to the thousandth. So 
it is, too, that ‘Maga’ has a 
personality more individual, 
more constant and pronounced, 
than is seen in any other 
creature of its kind; and what 
I mean by personality in a 
periodical publication (strong 
clear character is one inter- 
pretation of the word) is a 
great thing. Now this, I sup- 
pose, is very much due to the 
faithful and emulous continu- 
ance of well-tried tradition— 
every way honourable. Also, 
it is due to the pride which 
each successive Blackwood has 
had in the Magazine,—his con- 
stant devotion to it. It would 
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almost seem that ‘Maga’ is 
everything at 45 George Street, 
so much thought and care does 
it receive; and most naturally 
too. Its associations are all 
fortunate and glorious, as the 
long, long list of its contrib- 
utors would show —though I 
say it who am the least of 
them; and William Blackwood 
the third would be merely un- 
grateful if he withheld the 
pains that he so abundantly 
bestows on his dear ‘ Maga.’ 


* * * 


A great commotion in the 
Church, a second explosion in 
the ruins of the Liberal party, 
relax the long strain of atten- 
tion to foreign affairs. Yet the 
Radical schism is said by the 
schismatics to have all to do 
with foreign policy, the wisdom 
of their view has been further 


illustrated by what came of act- 
ing on it in Newfoundland and 


Madagascar, and the bold 
scheme of government adopted 
for the Soudan has thrilled 
Manchester and Europe with a 
new sensation. The Soudan 
proclamation announces the 
strongest act of self-assertion 
that any British Government 
has ventured on for years. There 
is risk in it, of course, but risk 
wisely taken; though what 
makes it risky, and what makes 
it wise, may just as well be left 
unmentioned at present. We 
will leave that matter and turn 
to where we may find a good 
deal of general instruction. For 
the lately published Madagas- 
car papers teem with signifi- 
cant matter of various kinds— 
all of importance, and all with 
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an immediate bearing on current 
affairs abroad and at home. 

No grievance that is not a 
grievance out-and-out can be 
satisfactory to honest minds. 
There should be no doubts, no 
suspicion of contributory action 
on our own part to detract from 
the righteousness of complaint. 
Now it happens that our Mada- 
gascar grievance against the 
French is entirely without flaw. 
It is as substantial, as irre- 
fragable, as luminous (and in 
certain ways to be mentioned 
presently as valuable) as any 
stone fresh from the wheel of 
the diamond - cutter. The 
French Governments with 
whom the business lay have 
brought it to absolute perfec- 
tion as a case of injurious bad 
faith acting against a policy 
of trustful give and take. The 
details are so well known that 
they need not be recited here. 
The chouse by which our mer- 
chants have lost their Mada- 
gascar trade is simplicity itself ; 
while it is as plain as the high 
heavens that all we contributed 
to it was a generous abandon- 
ment of distrust. Wherever 
that is the case injury is doubly 
hurtful; and that the offence 
complained of in Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatch of July 9 is a 
singularly bad example of the 
kind is uncontested even by the 
offender. Now this makes it 
offensive in the third place ; for 
the injury which is neither de- 
nied nor redressed, but meets its 
accusers with staring indiffer- 
ence, stabs again. Here, then, 
we have a grievance satisfactory 
to the most exacting moralist, 
and therefore one which the 
Government is free to remedy 
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with as much rigour as may 
seem to it judicious. Brought 
to the knowledge of the country 
by the Foreign Office, we pass 
it back for appropriate action, 
and so far have done with it. 

But while the Government 
seeks compensation for damages 
in this affair, we may profitably 
debate among ourselves some 
considerations arising from it 
with which the French have 
nothing to do. From the dis- 
sensions in the Liberal leader- 
ship it appears that even after 
the lesson of the last twenty 
years there are violent differ- 
ences of opinion as to the right 
conduct of foreign affairs. Not 
the least hopeful way of com- 
posing these differences would 
be, I think, to take the Mada- 
gascar papers as a ground of 
debate upon them. There is no 
likelihood that what is still 
called the Manchester party 
would assent to such a dis- 
cussion ; but if only they would, 
they might confidently ask for 
another and yet another on 
any special text of their own 
choosing. 

Supposing such an arrange- 
ment made, and a conference 
of the factions started by read- 
ing the aforementioned July 
despatches, a Rosebery spokes- 
man might open debate by call- 
ing attention to the most strik- 
ing thing about them, though 
not the most suggestive, per- 
haps. Many Englishmen must 
have found it difficult to be- 
lieve that their Government 
could make the gravest repre- 
sentations known to diplomacy, 
upon the most evident and most 
serious infractions of obliga- 
tion, without receiving the least 
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attention. And no Englishman 
believes, probably, that a sys- 
tem of conduct in relation to 
foreign Powers which leads to 
that result can be wise, or 
ought to be continued. Yet, 
here is a case (not the only one, 
however) in which formal pro- 
test against what would be 
called cheating in other affairs 
is treated with something worse 
than silent neglect. The French 
Minister listens, makes no reply, 
turns his back on the protest, 
and gives orders for a repetition 
of the offence. Strange as it 
may seem, this is no exaggera- 
tion of the later French methods 
with our Foreign Office — me- 
thods apparently imitated from 
Prince Lobanoff's. They come 
out glaringly in the Madagascar 
affair; and therefore the ques- 
tion is whether diplomatic par- 
alysis can be the outcome of a 
wise course of policy, or whether, 
mayhap, it is a policy forced 
upon England by inability to 
contend against insolent wrong. 
The facts being quite beyond 
dispute, the one faction in the 
supposed conference would have 
a right to demand of the other 
direct answers to both these 
questions. That it would get 
them is another matter; but 
yet they would not pass without 
reply. They are questions 
which must be answered in 
the breast of every English- 
man who considers them, and, 
but for the cursedness of parti- 
sanship, that would wellnigh 
end the quarrel. 

There is still the question, 
however, as to what the course 
of policy is that produces a 
result so intolerable. Here 
there is more room for dispute. 
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It is clear, however, that all 
our arrangements with France 
as to Madagascar, and espe- 
cially those under which Lord 
Salisbury assented to a French 
protectorate of the island in 
1890, were based upon the 
calculations of a policy com- 
mended as generous. ‘“ Do 
but get rid of jealousy ; drop 
these antiquated, ridiculous, 
unworthy suspicions of ‘the 
foreigner’; enter frankly upon 
a policy of reciprocal consider- 
ation and trust, and doubt not 
that its manifest advantages 
ensure an immediate and emu- 
lous response.” Most grateful 
doctrine this, and subject to 
one doubt only,—the doubt 
whether it brings as much 
safety to those who practise 
it as glory to those who preach 
it. Though without hopeful 
experience, our Government re- 
solved to give this teaching a 
chance where it seemed most 
likely to succeed in practice. 
Full scope was allowed to a 
graceful, confiding, give - and - 
take policy in our dealings with 
France — especially in Mada- 
gascar, where it could be tried 
pretty exhaustively, as in a 
ring-fence. In short, this is 
the policy which ended in the 
manner above described. Not, 
of course, that its application 
was confined to the adjustment 
of French and English interests 
in Madagascar, or that its 
lamentable consequences ap- 
peared nowhere else. 

At the supposed conference, 
therefore, the Manchester party 
would be asked to say what 
they think of this policy now. 
Though they seem hardly aware 
of it (Mr Morley’s case, for ex- 
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ample), it has certainly been 
tried. It has been attempted, 
too, where the more clear-eyed 
spirits of that faction have 
always seen the richest and 
most certain harvest of re- 
ciprocal magnanimity that. any 
Continental nation is likely to 
show,—I mean, in France. 
Neither can it be called an 
interrupted or prematurely 
abandoned experiment. It was 
persisted in till it yielded its 
full crop of natural conse- 
quences; the only one which, 
possibly, has yet to appear, 
being a singularly bloody war. 
Conceivably, however, the Man- 
chester revivalists might refuse 
to form general conclusions 
upon experience with France 
alone. They might argue that 
the trust-and-confidence policy 
in foreign affairs is too beau- 
tiful to be abandoned after 
one disappointment, considering 
especially that at the very 
moment when failure is most 
severely felt, a way is opened 
for repeating the experiment 
in another direction. And that 
is certainly the case: another 
and a larger opportunity has 
arrived. Yet in a conference 
intended to reconcile differences, 
if that may be, the Manchester 
faction might be expected to 
declare their opinion as to how 
the trust-and-confidence policy 
works out so far as it has got. 
Candour upon that point might 
even assist themselves to a more 
trustworthy judgment when 
they condemn the later action 
of the Government in regard 
to France, rage against Lord 
Rosebery and his friends for 
supporting it, and commend a 
relapse into generous credulity 
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at the invitation of France’s 
great ally. 

Upon another point the pub- 
lication of the Madagascar 
papers compels a self-searching 
of hearts; and who but the 
dissidents of the Liberal party 
can love the process least? In 
their ranks is to be found the 
greater number of those politi- 
cians whose first, second, third 
idea of British foreign policy is 
an understanding with France. 
Firstly by its revolutions, sec- 
ondly by its perhaps more ad- 
mirable literature, France is 
as fascinating to some political 
minds in England as Paris is 
to every Frenchman. America 
may be destined to take its 
place in their esteem, but till 
now a French foreign policy 
has been the ideal of modern 
Radical statesmanship. 

And as an unattainable ideal 
there could be no wonder at it, 
no objection to it. The strange 
disturbing thing was that an 
Anglo-French alliance should be 
considered so readily achievable 
that it could be supposed com- 
fortable, and that if once put 
together it could be trusted to 
last. Yet these assumptions 
were all included in the Radical 
scheme of foreign policy, though 
none of them had much warrant, 
and the last was in the high- 
est degree improbable. French 
statesmen and French soldiers 
have strong reasons for reject- 
ing an exclusive entente with 
the British Government. The 
heart’s desire of the French 
people is for an “understand- 
ing” against England — in 
which they see large promise 
of pleasure and advantage— 
not with England, which has 
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few attractions of any kind for 
them. The reasons for doubt- 
ing that an English under- 
standing with France the sus- 
ceptible, France the irascible, 
France the unstable, could be 
reckoned upon for six consecu- 
tive months need not be recalled. 
But neither these reasons nor 
any other considerations dis- 
turbed the faith of certain in- 
fluential Radicals in their Op- 
position foreign policy —which 
therefore became a source of 
disturbance itself. Its exist- 
ence announced to the Con- 
tinental Powers, one and all, 
that the conduct of affairs at 
the Foreign Office was never 
to be depended on for long, 
but would change with every 
change of Government. When 
the strange eventful history of 
Lord Rosebery’s Administration 
is known we may find—most 
likely shall—that its discords 
were not inconsiderably swelled 
by the resolute objection of some 
members of the Cabinet to any- 
thing that might offend the 
French. That Lord Rosebery 
and his faction should be so in- 
different on this score as to 
aid Lord Salisbury in exacting 
respect from the French Govern- 
ment is one of the greater 
grievances of the other faction ; 
and no doubt it was thought 
that much could be made of 
it in “the country.” But no. 
Ali this has been altered by the 
publication of the Madagascar 
papers. They authoritatively 
make ‘known causes of com- 
plaint far beyond the licence 
of the diplomatic game, and 
comprehensible by every man 
who has ever lost a_ shilling 
to a sharper. 
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And this is why I said a 
while ago that our Madagascar 
grievance is as luminous and in 
certain ways as valuable as any 
stone fresh from the diamond- 
cutter’s wheel. It enlightens 
in many directions, and to great 
profit in all. Our least gain 
by it is its reflection on the 
sagacity, practicability, promise, 
of the Radical French foreign 
policy. Its bearing on the 
trust -and - confidence policy in 
foreign affairs is of immeasur- 
able importance; and the les- 
son could not have been more 
timely. 

* * 


Lord Salisbury gave in to the 
French protectorate of Mada- 
gascar on condition that British 
trade with the island should 
suffer no special injury at the 
hands of France in consequence. 
Had any inconsiderate scribe 
then suggested the possibility 
that the condition would be dis- 
regarded, and that the French 
Government might even use its 
permitted advantages to destroy 
the British trade with Mada- 
gascar altogether, we know 
what would have been said of 
that rash man. We also know, 
however, that he would have 
been right. Yet when we are 
asked to consider the Russian 
proposal for a general suspen- 
sion of armaments by sea and 
land, no man can ask what 
private, what selfish, what rusé 
motive may hide in the pro- 
posal without risk of denuncia- 
tion: cynic again. 

But that is absurd; and all 
the more absurd because it is 
quite within the rules of the 
game for any Government to 
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make a suggestion of that sort 
for its own convenience alone. 
Much licence is allowed to in- 
ternational rivalry ; so much, at 
any rate, that should one nation 
see its advantage in dissuading 
other nations from strengthen- 
ing their armaments, it may 
lawfully do so. Even though 
the intention is to overreach and 
overmatch these other nations, 
no law is broken and no obli- 
gation violated. It follows, 
therefore, not only that such 
proposals as this from Russia 
must be suspected, but may be 
suspected with propriety. 
“But does it make no differ- 
ence that the Russian invita- 
tion is said to proceed from the 
Czar’s own breast and to have 
none but kindly motives?” No 
difference whatever. That is 
only a part of what may be 
properly suspected. It is said! 
In order to dissuade, some 
means of. dissuasion must be 
used. This “it is said” is a 
means employed in the present 
case; and therefore, and since 
no wise man allows himself to 
be turned from one purpose to 
another without knowing why, 
it is precisely what rightful 
inquiry should be addressed to 
first of all. The Russian pro- 
posal may be truly the Czar’s 
own, and the inspiration of an 
evangelist. But he may be 
only an honest gentleman like 
the first Emperor William, in 
the hands of advisers more or 
less like the late Prince Bis- 
marck. Neither in reason nor 
morals has the evangelist con- 
jecture any superiority over the 
honest gentleman theory; and 
even though it had, these things 
must be looked into. They 
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must be looked into, and it is 
nobody’s, fault if, the scheme 
being really the Czar’s, investi- 
gation must take the same 
somewhat rude cross-examining 
shape as if Count Muravieff or 
M. de Witt were known to be 
the author. Only one means of 
scrutiny is available. 

The first - occurring observa- 
tion is, that there is no pecu- 
liarity in the assigned motives 
of the proposal. Though a 
great many people on platforms 
seem to think otherwise, these 
motives are no more divine in 
a czar than in a schoolmaster 
or a shoemaker—unless we are 
to take it that a czar must be 
celestially good if he wishes to 
fight his battles at a reduced 
cost, and with weapons no more 
horrible than he is storing at 
present. In truth, the Russian 
Emperor is so little singular in 
having these desires that every 
sovereign, every Minister, every 
soldier, sailor, and citizen in 
Europe, shares them. There is 
no such thing as a Government 
that does not wish to have its 
own way in peace, nor one that 
would not rejoice to lessen its 
war-office charges and still be 
able to beat off any attack ; 
neither is there one of them 
but loathes the thought of 
spending more money upon 
more awful means of slaughter. 
It is the Czar only, however, 
who comes forward to propose 
the agreement that we know of. 
Then perhaps he feels the horror 
and the expense of modern war- 
fare more acutely than do other 
Governments. Or it may be 
that in addition to this mo- 
tive, which is named, there 
are others unmentioned. Per- 
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haps these other motives are of 
a different character—possibly 
of a strategic character, and 
such as are employed in war 
to deceive an enemy, delay his 
forces, repair a weak place, or 
gain a position of advantage. 
Thus the inquiry begins; and 
as soon as it begins we per- 
ceive that the existence of un- 
mentionable motives is less sur- 
prising than their absence would 
be. They need not be set forth 
anew, being already familiar to 
the mind of every reader of 
these pages. With a thousand 
apologies to the Czar, they have 
been often mentioned in the pub- 
lic press as not quite negligible. 
How could they be slighted, in- 
deed, when all the while that his 
English missionaries were pro- 
claiming the Czar’s heartfeit 
anxiety for arrest of armaments, 
his own dockyards and arsenals 
were the busiest of any? Others 
were busy too, but there was 
seen the most violent, most 
“feverish activity.” Consider- 
ing that Russia is of all Euro- 
pean countries the safest from 
attack and most constant in 
aggression, considering too that 
it is her war-preparation which 
sets the standard for other 
Powers nowadays, what is the 
fair inference from that? To 
speak within bounds, let us say 
that after inquiry, as_ before, 
the motives of the Czar’s pro- 
posal may be suspected with 
propriety. In particular we 
may suspect without blame 
that our first suspicion was 
correct. England, for example, 
is asked to bind herself not to 
increase her armaments for a 
while because Russia, content 
with bringing her own prepara- 
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tions to a point now almost at- 
tained, wishes to employ some 
years and all available cash “in 
consolidating, colonising, arm- 
ing, and fortifying her enormous 
acquisitions in the Far East.” 
These might be described with- 
out much exaggeration as actual 
operations of war. Immediate 
operations for war they certainly 
are. “Of such is the laying of 
strategic railways, the construc- 
tion of fortified harbours, the 
establishment of military col- 
onies, the enlistment and the 
drilling of native soldiery where 
all these things may be turned 
into distant means of further 
acquisition, further coercion.” 
It is incredible that these 
unique advantages are not 
contemplated by the Russian 
Government as a result of 
carrying the peace proposal 
into effect. 

What purported to be a 
second circular of the Czar 
got into publication last month, 
with assurances that it was 
entirely genuine; and it was 
so treated for days. But 
whether because it was ill re- 
ceived, or for some better reason, 
its authenticity has since been 
denied. Possibly (the truth is 
not known when we print) this 
second circular may have been 
meant for the Governments 
alone, not for the public. We 
read in it, indeed, that it is 
thought better to begin with “a 
preliminary interchange of ideas 
on the subject between the 
Cabinets, in order to prepare 
the way for diplomatic discus- 
sion”—or perhaps to ascertain 
whether there is anything to 
discuss, And in order that such 
preliminary interchange of ideas 
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may begin at once, “if the pres- 
ent moment is considered op- 
portune,” the specific proposals 
of the Russian Foreign Office 
are made known: (1) Arrest of 
armaments for a certain fixed 
period—which, for reasons indi- 
cated above, could not be agreed 
to. (2) Mitigation of the horrors 
of modern warfare : an unspeak- 
ably desirable object, made ridic- 
ulous by interdict of submarine 
torpedo - boats, ships built to 
ram without danger to them- 
selves, and other scientific means 
of attack and defence beyond 
hope of being given up. (3) 
“ Acceptance in principle of the 
employment of good offices in 
mediation and optional arbitra- 
tion, in cases which lend them- 
selves to such means.” This 
would be mere superfluity. 
Every Government knows the 
value of good offices, &c., in 
cases which (in its own opinion) 
lend themselves to such means. 
No Government is willing to 
accept good offices against its 
own judgment, and compulsion 
is out of the question. 

To the deplorably large num- 
ber of Englishmen in this age 
who bring good hearts and bad 
judgments to all such affairs, 
the publication of these pro- 
posals was a prodigious disap- 
pointment. They really seem 
to have persuaded themselves— 
being mostly of a Radical turn 
—that problems which have 
outworn the brains of thousands 
of philosophers and statesmen 
might easily be solved by a 
czar if he once applied his mind 
to the task. They may still 
hope that the second Nicholas 
will succeed in it; but as for 
the suggestions recited above, 
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and believed to be his, they 
were immediately condemned 
as vague, utopian, impracti- 
cable, and for some part absurd. 
But they are really not more 
so than the best that are likely 
to come from St Petersburg. 
Yet the Czar might do more 
for peace than any potentate 
on earth, could he turn his 
mind in another direction. He 
might make a new map of his 
enormous dominions, including 
Manchuria, itself large enough, 
fertile enough, rich and popu- 
lous enough, to form a little 
kingdom. And, map in hand, 
he might proclaim that, in 
return for a pledge of non- 
interference with any part of 
his possessions, or with their 
government in any shape, he 
would bind himself in similar 
engagements to all the world— 
seeking no extension of territory 
or dominion for twenty years. 
Nothing that he can invent 
would do half as much for peace 
as that, if truly meant. We 
know of two great and powerful 
communities, at the least, who 
would listen gladly to such an 
offer ; while as for Russia her- 
self, it is certain that all the 
resources and energies of her 
Government, fully employed for 
twenty years, could not over- 
improve her vast estate. But 
we need not look for such a 
Russian peace proposal as that. 


* % * 


The heads of the Church, 
like the chiefs of the State, 
have been taking lessons from 
the laity; and after long re- 
sistance to conviction the 
bishops are nearly as much 
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persuaded as their correlatives 
in statesmanship that toleration 
may be carried to a vicious 
extreme. The bishops need 
not be vituperated. Decency 
enjoins that they should be 
addressed in terms of re- 
spect even when their worst 
shortcomings are complained 
of. Yet if they, too, are to 
be faithfully dealt with, it must 
be said that they are chiefly to 
blame for the present troubles 
in the Church. But there is 
another and a better reason 
for displaying that truth be- 
fore them, which is that they 
do not seem heartily convinced 
of it even yet; and since there 
is little hope of clearing the 
Church of the treacheries that 
infest it unless by their hands, 
they cannot understand too 
well how much the growth 
of these treacheries and the 
insolence of them are due to 
allowance: that is to say, al- 
lowance by the guardians and 
justiciaries of the Church, the 
bishops themselves. 

How truly that is the case 
came out at a meeting of the 
Upper House of Convocation in 
May last. On that occasion a 
petition from the brawling Mr 
Kensit was discussed—a peti- 
tion resting on the charge that 
services “largely those in use in 
the Church of Rome, and taken 
from the Roman Missal and 
other books belonging to that 
Church,” were in many places 
imported into the Reformed 
Church of England. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided, 
twenty-two bishops were pres- 
ent to hear the accusation, and 
not one of them denied it by 
so much as a word. It was 
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not even suggested that the 
brawler’s statement of facts 
was: falsified by exaggeration. 
On the other hand, one bishop 
admitted that he knew of ser- 
vices in his own diocese which 
were “opposed to the principles 
of the Church of England” ; 
another that “undoubtedly” 
services were going on which 
were “absolutely alien to the 
Church of England—the kind 
of services that brought about 
the Reformation three hundred 
years ago;” a third was re- 
ported to have said that the 
difficulty was caused by ecclesi- 
astical marauders; a fourth 
declared his belief that “the 
ritualistic practices which they 
all deplored were not their 
chief difficulty: they had to 
deal with secret societies which 
were undermining the Church 
of England.” The Archbishop 
himself admitted the existence 
of men in the Church who are 
at least false to the engagements 
under which they planted them- 
selves in her benefices. Yet 
with all this the hesitation 
of the bishops to act against 
these dishonest priests, their 
timidity in face of the teachers 
of doctrine “that brought about 
the Reformation,” was painfully 
and even shockingly evident at 
this same Convocation. Of the 
worst of the practices com- 
plained of it was said that 
“they need, if possible, some 
restriction.” For the men who 
act as aliens and foreigners in 
the Church, and who seem to 
belong to secret societies for 
undermining its doctrine, the 
Archbishop declared that he 
could not think of prosecution 
—“that was a long way off.” 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. M. 
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For his part, “he had never 
interfered since the time when 
there had been a general agree- 
ment [among the bishops] not 
to prosecute: He never inter- 
fered. unless the matter had been 
regularly brought before him ” ; 
and he thought that offenders 
would be’ sufficiently brought 
to book by personal command 
and admonition. They should 
be reminded of the distinct 
promises they had made to use 
the forms prescribed by the 
Prayer-book, and be called upon 
to observe it. “In many cases, 
he thought, they [the bishops] 
would find no resistance to 
their authority.” But if re- 
sistance, no prosecution. For 
contumacious dishonesty in the 
Church prosecution was still 
“a long way off.” 

This was at the beginning of 
the stir which, originating with 
Mr Kensit, was evidently be- 
lieved by the Upper House of 
Convocation to be as transient 
as it was vulgar. Vulgar it 
was called everywhere, but es- 
pecially among a sort of per- 
sons who, ever on the look-out 
for new forms of esthetical 
enjoyment, were seeking it now 
in high Anglo-Catholic ritual. 
We saw a very different char- 
acter in the agitation, and knew 
that it could not be transient 
from the hour when the bishops’ 
conversation about it was re- 
ported in the newspapers. So 
much improbity in the Church 
acknowledged, and so much in- 
difference to it in an open con- 
clave of the bishops—it could 
not be endured; and this we 
said without loss of time in the 
plainest language at command. 

This was the first serious 

2F 
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word on the subject; for till 
then, and for long afterward, 
no one could utter a syllable 
against what was much more 
than ecclesiastical dishonesty 
without accusation of raising 
the wretched old No Popery cry. 
In truth, the cry was No 
Treachery ; and as time went 
on it was justified by ever- 
accumulating evidence. It be- 
came more and more manifest 
that the Church harboured 
many men answering to Bishop 
Southwell’sdescription—agents, 
seemingly, for undermining the 
doctrine they were vowed to 
maintain and were paid to teach. 
As, little by little, this became 
known, little by little the bish- 
ops grew bolder in duty, “ owned 
up” as to the true state of the 
case, spoke out resolutely against 
offenders, and at length re- 
solved to take action to sup- 
press their offences. They are 
preparing a regulative measure 
for the purpose. 

This is well, if the measure 
proposed embraces a means of 
suppressing the offenders, when 
they persist in wrong - doing. 
There still seems to be some 
doubt as to whether that is 
really intended; but we must 
suppose that it is. The plain 
way is to remove the offender 
from the office he has betrayed 
and apparently means to be- 
tray. Imprisonment is for many 
reasons objectionable; depriva- 
tion is objected to on the score 
that it takes from the offender 
his means of livelihood: but why 
should that be considered cruel 
in the case of a man who pro- 
poses to live by breach of trust, 
and on what ground of propriety 
can he be assisted so to live? 
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The plea that the Romanising 
Anglican often succeeds in draw- 
ing a large congregation, is in 
many cases an extremely good 
and benevolent man, and there- 
fore ought not to be disturbed 
in his Romanising, will not 
hold. Scores of professed 
Roman Catholic priests live 
saintly lives, and bring many 
souls out of darkness. If the 
Romanising Anglican may prop- 
erly be kept in the Church for 
the reason assigned, then how 
wise it would be to get rid of 
some of our orthodox but in- 
effective clergy and open their 
churches to the ministration of 
those earnest Roman priests! 
But we will not argue the 
matter. Deprivation is not 
contemplated, save in the case 
of persistent faithlessness, and 
there it is obviously necessary 
and deserved. 


*x* * 


When ‘Maga’s’ Looker - on 
said last month that the most 
gracious, most reconciling, and 
altogether perfect way of writ- 
ing Mr Gladstone’s Life was to 
make of it a complete apologia, 
he fancied that he was throw- 
ing out a suggestion no less 
conciliatory than novel. Ap- 
parently, however, it is not 
liked by some of Mr Gladstone’s 
friends, who cannot bear the 
association of his name with 
the word apology in any sense. 
Yet it is certainly true that to 
give the greatest satisfaction to 
the greatest number a_bio- 
graphy of Mr Gladstone should 
be compact of veritable exposi- 
tion and righteous excuse. It 
is what is wanted, both by 
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ourselves and on his own behalf. 
Of passionate attack, passion- 
ate vindication, passionate pane- 
gyric of a statesman who was 
himself all passion, there has 
been enough and to spare. 
He is now to be explained, if 
possible,—the most interesting 
and improving and friendly 
thing that can now be done 
with him. 

If that seemed a reasonable 
opinion a month ago, it must 
seem more so now to the many 
who forgot how much in Mr 
Gladstone’s career awaits the 
just apologist. For since then 
public attention has been called 
to a not very important revela- 
tion in Lord Selborne’s Me- 
moirs, and yet one which 
darkens the dubieties that 
cloud a once-refulgent name. 
The sudden dissolution in 1874, 
literally within a few days of 
the time appointed for the 
meeting of Parliament, was a 
great surprise. Lord Sel- 
borne explains that it was re- 
solved upon by Mr Gladstone 
alone, for his private convenience 
only. It seems that, according 
to the opinion of his Chancellor, 
his Attorney-General, and other 
high legal authorities, the Prime 
Minister ceased to be a member 
of that Parliament in the 
autumn of 1873; and this he 
was told. For in August of 
that year Mr Gladstone had 
added to one office of profit 
under the Crown the assump- 
tion of another—the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer to wit; 
whereby he had vacated his 
seat in the House of Commons. 
His course was now a simple 
one,—to offer himself to his 
constituents for re - election. 
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And yet not simple; for his 
seat—Mr Gladstone represented 
Greenwich then—was by no 
means a safe one. It was not 
unlikely that he would be re- 
jected; and whether for that 
reason or another he persuaded 
himself that his place in Parlia- 
ment had not been vacated at 
all. But this being a legal 
matter, he seems to have felt 
less secure in self - persuasion 
than he usually was, and so 
went further—persuading him- 
self that certain great lawyers 
agreed with him, when in fact 
they did not. Supported by 
this imaginary legal opinion, 
he did nothing. Time went 
on; the opening day of Parlia- 
ment approached; the formid- 
able consequences of sitting and 
voting in the House of Commons 
without warrant, apprehension 
that he, the Prime Minister, 
might be marched out of that 
assembly in debate on_ the 
Address, took larger and more 
substantial proportions every 
day; till at last, as Lord Sel- 
borne says, “a dissolution was 
the only escape.” Therefore 
dissolution (and irrecoverable 
disaster, for the whole crop of 
Liberal misfortune was sown 
in 1873-74) was determined on ; 
and that, apparently, without a 
word of consultation or explana- 
tion with his colleagues. 

How shall a friendly biogra- 
pher of Mr Gladstone approach 
incidents like this except by the 
way of apology? or the revolt 
in the Liberal party before the 
dissolution? or the bribing offer 
to abolish income -tax which 
scandalised the dissolution? or 
the desertion of his party after 
the smash of the dissolution? 
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How otherwise deal with the 
exposition and the criticism of 
Mr Lecky, so closely following 
on Lord Selborne’s and Sir 
Edward MHamilton’s, and in 
effect so much the same? Mr 
Lecky is the boldest of the three, 
he being a professed historian, 
and less entangled in the ties 
of personal affection and asso- 
ciation. But when he praises, 
he praises as do the others ; 
when he doubts or condemns, 
it is the same verdict in another 
and a clearer tongue ; and what 
all say of the man (which is 
one thing) and the statesman 
(which is another) is but the 
expression of the higher general 
opinion, formed and fixed long 


ago. 
Of course Mr Lecky has to 
pay for his bolder speech. 


Though they have passed with 
far less protest from Mr Glad- 
stone’s old partisans than might 
have been expected, such state- 
ments as that “the texture of 
his intellect was commonplace ” 
are to some of them a new and 
inexplicable sort of blasphemy. 
Yet the word “texture” gives 
perfect truth to the phrase, and 
is its illumination at the same 
time. Besides, who is excused 
from knowing that intellect is 
not temperament, nor tempera- 
ment intellect? ‘There is such 
a thing as an honest man with 
a dishonest mind” has also 
given offence, but apparently 
not much—which is well. For 
it is so true a saying, and to 
reject it would be so unwise; 
seeing that to do so would close 
the apologetic path to a liberal 
understanding of Mr Gladstone’s 
wondrous character. Inanother 


passage Mr Lecky lights the 
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way along the whole length of 
this path. “Whatever may 
have been the case in the first 
moment of inception, I at least 
have little doubt that in the 
subsequent stages of his policies 
he was not only genuinely sin- 
cere, but also in a high state of 
moral incandescence.” And no 
doubt that is true. 

Mr Lecky’s worst offence is 
when, speaking of Mr Glad- 
stone’s kite-like eyes — the 
resemblance struck everybody 
who ever saw them—he quotes 
an illustrative story told by 
Boehm. And yet how mildly 
does the historian re-tell the 
tale! Thus it stands in his 
firmly written and impartial 


page :— 


“ Boehm, the sculptor, told me that 
he was once present when an alter- 
cation between Gladstone and a 
Scotch professor took place, and that 
the latter started up from the table 
to make an angry reply, when he 
suddenly stopped, as if paralysed or 
fascinated by the glance of Gladstone ; 
and Boehm noticed that the pupil of 
Gladstone’s eye was visibly dilating 
and the eyelid round the whole circle 
of the eye drawing back, as may be 
seen in a bird of prey.” 


Now hear the story as it was 
told to me by Boehm, and learn 
how carefully Mr Lecky has 
been to guard himself against 
over-colouring. 

Boehm may not have been a 
heaven-born sculptor (indeed, 
the Liberal opinion now is that 
he was the other thing), but he 
was at any rate a singularly 
observant, singularly quick- 


witted man, skilled in the ways 
of the world, his conversation 
a web of sound texture and 
lively: colours, and (as it seemed 
to me) with all the learning if 
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not the genius of his art. To 
listen to his bright informing 
talk was one of the greatest 
pleasures of its kind that I 
have ever known. One even- 
ing, when we were alone to- 
gether, a piece of portraiture 
much talked of at the time 
came into the conversation, and 
with it the advantage of paint- 
ing over sculpture in expressing 
character. Boehm seemed will- 
ing to admit that painters “had 
the pull,” though they had it in 
ever-diminishing degrees as the 
two arts neared the point of 
perfection. This led to some 
discourse on the practice of 
portraiture as an aid to de- 
ciphering character by eye- 
sight, which Boehm modestly 
thought it must be: “at any 
rate,” said he, “most of us who 
take any thought about the 
matter come to pretty positive 
conclusions as to what lies 
within and below the faces we 
study and the heads we handle.” 
From that he went on to speak 
of some particularly striking 
contours, with their tale of 
good and bad or strange and 
rare; and amongst other 
studies to pause upon he men- 
tioned the head and face of Mr 
Gladstone. His head, said the 
sculptor, was a deceiving head 
— distinctly larger than it 
looked. “One of the largest I 
have ever handled, and one of 
the” strangest I will say, 
though it was not the word 
that Boehm used, with a little 
laugh to make light of it. 
Strange, however, will do, for 
Boehm went on to say that the 
lines of the head were in curi- 
ous conformity with the most 
striking feature of his face—the 
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brilliant, changeful, hawk-like 
eye. “And as to that,” said 
Boehm, “I'll tell you a story.” 
From this narration it ap- 
peared that after making four 
or five busts of Mr Gladstone 
(but I forget how many) he 
found a commission for another 
bust rather troublesome, from 
fear of producing something 
indistinguishable from a copy 
of what he had done before, 
perhaps more than once. It 
chanced, however, that he had 
been invited to stay for a week 
or so at a house in Scotland 
where Mr Gladstone was also 
to be; and seeing in that piece 
of luck opportunities of catch- 
ing some characteristic of the 
great man unobserved before, 
Boehm accepted the commis- 
sion. But, one after another, 
the days of the visit went by, 
and neither in the house nor out 
of the house did Mr Gladstone 
favour the artist with any 
new presentation of himself. 
Boehm’s time was nearly up, 
when, coming down to dinner 
one evening, he found a new 
arrival — Professor Blackie. 
Blackie’s place at table that 
evening was opposite Mr Glad- 
stone ; and there he sat in great 
impatience when, at the wine 
and walnuts period, Mr Glad- 
stone sang out in illustration of 
the way in which, as he be- 
lieved, Homer was _ chanted, 
not recited. This Professor 
Blackie could not endure to 
listen to. “Mr Gladstone,” he 
cried, “I don’t believe a wurrd 
of it!” Said Boehm: “I 
naturally looked towards Mr 
Gladstone to see how he would 
receive that shot; and marked 
how the outer lids of his eyes 
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widened to the fulness of their 
steady glare. Something he 
said, too, that nettled the chol- 
eric Blackie; who, knuckling 
the table as he rose to speak, 
had only got as far in what he 
had to say as “ Mr Gladstone, if 
there is one thing——” when 
his tongue stumbled and he 
sank back into his chair in con- 
fusion. Again I looked to Mr 
Gladstone, and understood. The 
inner lids” (here Boehm held 
two fingers of one hand up- 
right and parted them) “the 
inner lids were opened. They 
had been opened on Blackie, 
and he had looked into the 
Pit.” 

You understand what was 
meant by the outer and the 
inner lids, but I did not—could 
only guess: but while guessing 
aright, as it anand asked 


for an explanation. ‘Go to the 


Zoo for it,” said Boehm. “Take 
your umbrella. Make your way 
to the place where the eagles, 
vultures, falcons, and suchlike 
creatures blink on their perches. 
Select a bird. Stare at him 
with insult, and you will see 
the outer eyelids expand as 
Mr Gladstone’s did. Poke at 
him with your umbrella: .the 
filmy vertical lids (nictitating 
membrane) through which he 
looks at the sun and opens 
to paralyse his prey will part ; 
and then you will see what 
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Blackie saw, and understand 
his feelings.” 

This story was told to a 
painter whose name all the 
world knows, as we were walk- 
ing together. He stopped dead 
in the street to say, in an awed 
voice hardly his own, “It’s true! 
I’ve seen it!” and so resumed 
his walk. But though twenty 
Boehms could tell twenty tales 
of this kind, it would be im- 
possible to think of Mr Glad- 
stone as predatory. Like most 
others, this is a fault that takes 
many shapes; but, though he 
was eminently destructive, I 
suppose that he had it in none. 
Its opposites were among his 
virtues, of which he had many 
more, no doubt, than came into 
play in public life. Perfect 
analysis of his character might 
even show that it had but one 
grave fault, in the nature of a 
misfortune. Everything in him 
seems to have been subject to 
the ferments of a drop (we may 
imagine it falling from the finger 
of some malignant genius at his 
birth) of essential unveracity. 
Look into all that he is ever 
blamed for or that is disliked in 
him, the little things and the 
great, and one of these ferments 
will be found at work. And 
the true idea of them is not 
that he commanded them, but 
that they commanded him. It 
was a possession. 
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IN the recently published life 
of Augustus, Duke of Grafton, 
his opposition to Pitt’s anti- 
Russian policy in 1791 is re- 
corded in emphatic terms, and 
it is clear that the Whig states- 
men of that day generally 
favoured Russian aggression, 
whether at the expense of Tur- 
key or Scandinavia. But Pitt, 
with his keener eye and more 
prescient genius, foresaw that 
the extension of the Muscovite 
empire, especially in Europe, 
would not be for the happiness 
and welfare of mankind. His 
attempt to check the Russian 
advance failed, and he under- 
went the bitter mortification of 
being compelled to withdraw his 
proposed “ Russian armament.” 
But it may be said that the 
policy he then announced has 
commended itself to most of our 
leading statesmen, especially on 
the Tory side, up to the last 
two or three years; and it may 
be worth while considering 
whether sound policy justifies 
any material departure from it. 

Summed up shortly, it means 
that Russia shall not obtain 
Constantinople, and all that is 
implied in that word. 

What, then, has recently hap- 
pened which should make Eng- 
land change her view on that 
subject, and consent to lose the 
advantages and the position she 
secured by so profuse an ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure 
in the Crimean War? 

Two reasons are popularly 
assigned for this momentous 


and far-reaching change in 
national policy: first, the Bul- 
garian atrocities; second, the 
Armenian massacres. In the 
interest of historic truth it may 
be worth while to say a few 
words as to the origin of the 
former outbreak. A short ex- 
amination will show that Eng- 
land, however unintentionally, 
is not free from blame in the 
matter, and that the atrocities, 
whether many or few, sprung to 
a great extent from her blunders 
during and after the Crimean 
War. 

When the English Govern- 
ment determined not only to 
go to the armed assistance of 
Turkey, but, undeterred by 
Napoleon’s failure in 1812, to 
invade Russia, it was mani- 
festly important to secure allies 
wherever they could be found, 
especially if near the scene of 
projected action. Accordingly, 
a diplomatic agent, Mr Long- 
worth, was despatched to 
Schamyl’s headquarters in Cir- 
cassia, with instructions to urge 
that gallant mountaineer to 
prosecute the war he was 
waging against Russia for the 
independence of his country with 
increased vigour. What induce- 
ments Mr Longworth offered 
we do not know; but by the 
end of the war not a fort, not 
a blockhouse, was in Russian 
occupation along the whole 
eastern littoral of the Black 
Sea. Now what was the re- 
ward given to the Circassians 
for their gallant and successful 
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co-operation with the Allies? 
By the Treaty of Paris they 
were left to the tender mercies 
of their implacable enemies: 
why? because, owing to the 
bungling and blundering con- 
duct of the war in the Crimea, 
the gallant Turkish army, which 
had single-handed defeated the 
Russian invaders in every en- 
gagement until they were 
joined and superseded by their 
Western allies, was refused per- 
mission to go to the relief of 
Kars, then sorely pressed by 
the Russians, until it was too 
late. At last the indignant 
protests of the heroic com- 
mandant of Kars, and the re- 
peated requests of Omar Pasha, 
prevailed, and that able general 
was allowed to march to the 
relief of the sorely beleaguered 
city, only, on arriving within 
sight of it, to see the Russian 
flag waving over it. Kars then 
thus became the great card for 
Russia to play in the diplo- 
matic game at the Congress of 
Paris, and she willingly ex- 
changed it for Circassia. The 
brave but uncivilised inhab- 
itants of that unconquered 
country, seeing themselves thus 
sold into the hands of their 
inveterate enemies, rather than 
submit to that hated rule, fled, 
to the number of some 40,000 
souls, across the Black Sea to 
Bulgaria, where the Sultan 
allotted to them land and 
houses; but between Bul- 
garians and Circassians no 
sympathy or amity could pos- 
sibly exist, and the latter, as 
time went on, only became 
more and more discontented 
with their lot, and ready to 
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break out into violence and 
outrage against their unneigh- 
bourly neighbours. This was 
the origin of the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, for which Turkey was not 
responsible, but England and 
Russia primarily were. We 
submit, therefore, that in those 
transactions which Mr Glad- 
stone so recklessly used as a 
justification of Russia’s attack 
on Turkey in 1877, no valid 
reason is to be found for a 
reversal of England’s secular 
policy in the East. 

The second reason assigned 
for that change is more plau- 
sible—viz., the Armenian 
massacres ; and it may at once 
be admitted that the Porte’s 
attitude in the matter has been 
in the highest degree unsatis- 
factory. It neither prevented, 
nor repressed, nor inflicted 
punishment, nor apologised for 
the manifold murders and out- 
rages committed upon the 
unhappy Armenians. Probably 
the Sultan’s Ministers did not 
dare acquaint Europe with the 
truth that the Turkish troops 
in those parts were ill-led, ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and ill-paid, and 
were not to be trusted to fight 
against the Kurdish marauders, 
by whom most of the crimes 
laid to the charge of the Turks 
were committed. 

It should not be forgotten 
that one of the safeguards 
against maladministration in 
Anatolia devised by Lord 
Beaconsfield—viz., the appoint- 
ment of military consuls in the 
disturbed regions—had been 
abandoned by his successors, 
and that a great moral check 
against “crime and outrage” 
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had been thus removed out of 
the way of Kurds and other 
caterans. 

While, then, admitting that 
the persistent failure of Turkey 
to effect the promised reforms 
in her Asiatic provinces, and 
the unchecked perpetration of 
outrages in Armenia, justify the 
withdrawal of the friendly offices 
due by England to her in virtue 
of the cession of Cyprus, the 
question of policy still remains 
to be considered; and it does 
not appear to us to be wise or 
patriotic in consequence of those 
deplorable events to execute a 
volte face in our Eastern policy, 
and become accomplices with 
Russia in her traditional pro- 
gress to the Dardanelles. 

But it may be asked, How 
does it appear that the weight 
and influence of England have 
been thrown into the Russian 
scale? The shortcomings of 
Turkey, the bad faith and folly 
of the Porte, may be demon- 
strated and denounced, and yet 
the old policy may be substan- 
tially maintained. Certainly: 
and up to the period when the 
Russian nomination of Prince 
George to the vice- throne of 
Crete broke up the European 
Concert, it was permissible to 
take that view. But when the 
two Conservative Powers, Ger- 
many and Austria, found them- 
selves compelled to withdraw 
rather than consent to an in- 
equitable arrangement urged by 
Russia in her own obvious in- 
terest, and England sided with 
Russia, in spite of the legitimate 
protests of the Porte, it became 
manifest to Europe that Eng- 
land had abdicated the réle she 
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had so long and consistently 
played at Constantinople, and 
that her place of power and 
influence there had become 
vacant. Then followed perhaps 
the most melodramatic stroke 
of diplomatic strategy since 
Napoleon pretended to adopt 
the Mussulman faith in Egypt. 
Without difficulty, with little 
delay, but with all preparations 
carefully made, and the ground 
rendered secure beforehand, the 
German Emperor stepped into 
the place at Constantinople 
vacated by England, and by 
ostentatiously accepting the 
lavish hospitality ostentatiously 
offered him by the Sultan, an- 
nounced to all the world that 
in Germany Turkey had a fast 
friend on whom she could rely 
for at any rate good offices, if 
not for active military assist- 
ance. To render this more ap- 
parent and more impressive, the 
Empress appeared on the scene, 
and at the great banquet sat 
on the Sultan’s right hand. 
After all this the Turks may 
be pardoned if they thought 
that Bulgarian atrocities and 
Armenian massacres were blot- 
ted out of the page of history, 
and that the Sultan, victorious 
over Greece, and hand-in-hand 
with Germany, need no longer 
dread Russian aggression, or 
the interference of the Western 
Powers. Nor would this im- 
pression be diminished by the 
Emperor’s subsequent progress 
to and demeanour at Jerusalem. 
The Crimean War, we all know, 
had its origin in the conflicting 
claims of France and Russia 
about the Holy Places; but on 
the recent occasion those an- 
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tagonistic Powers were hardly 
in evidence at all. it was 
Germany, and German Roman 
Catholic or Protestant com- 
munities, which figured in the 
public eye. 

It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that by this masterly 
manceuvre the German Emperor 
has captured Constantinople, the 
Sultan, his splendid army, and 
Palestine. The great lift to 
German commerce which will 
result from this happy coup de 
main is obvious ; but, of course, 
it will be asked, Is this addition 
to German influence in the near 
East likely to last? Making 
allowance for the mutability of 
all mundane policies, we see no 
reason why it should not last 
for many years. Germany, in 
seceding from the Cretan con- 
cert, had the active support of 
Austria ; and Austria, as is well 
known, has the active support 


of the most powerful of the 
Balkan States, Roumania. With 


equal ingratitude and folly, 
Russia after the fall of Plevna, 
which she owed to the gallant 
co-operation of the Roumanian 
army, threw over in the most 
cynical way the claims of Rou- 
mania, and appropriated to her- 
self the territory coveted by her 
ally. Of Austria’s traditional 
determination to prevent the 
absorption by Russia of the 
Black Sea, Constantinople, or 
the Dardanelles, there is no 
doubt ; the German Emperor 
therefore knows, and, what is 
not less important, the Sultan 
knows, that behind Germany at 
Constantinople stand Austria 
and Roumania. 

In time, perhaps, the wave 
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of fanaticism against Turkey, 
which of late years has been 
potent enough in this country 
to deflect her traditional East- 
ern policy, will have spent its 
force, and England will re- 
sume her position as guardian 
of the Dardanelles. Should 
that time arrive, in what 
condition will she find the 
Mediterranean? Will France 
at one end see her present con- 
federate, Russia, predominant 
at the other? Or will the 
triple alliance of Germany, 
Austria, and Roumania have 
succeeded in barring her exit 
from the Euxine? Something 
will probably depend on the 
future management and govern- 
ment of Crete. By placing, at 
the instance of Russia, a Greek 
prince and a member of the 
Greek Church at its head, the 
four Powers have incurred a 
serious responsibility towards 
Turkey and Europe ; and, argu- 
ing from the past, it is not very 
easy to believe that if, en- 
couraged by Russia, or even 
without that encouragement, 
Prince George one fine day 
proclaims the annexation of the 
island to Greece, any effective 
steps will be taken to prevent 
it. Then will have been set the 
shameful example of a small 
Power, hopelessly defeated in an 
unjust aggression on a power- 
ful neighbour, not only saved 
from merited punishment by 
the interference of Europe, but 
actually rewarded for its mis- 
doing by an accession of terri- 
tory diplomatically filched from 
the unjustly assailed and vic 
torious Power. 

On the other hand, the past 
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career of Greece since she 
became a kingdom does not 
warrant a belief that in her 
hands Crete is likely to develop 
into an efficient naval or mili- 
tary station; and on a general 
survey of the whole situation 
in the Levant, it is permissible 
to hope that, with the exception 
—truly a large and serious 
exception —of the substitution 
of Germany for England at 
Constantinople, and the gradual 
extension of German commerce 
at the expense of English 
throughout the East, no revol- 
utionary changes in what is 
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popularly called the near 
Eastern question will occur for 
years to come. In arriving at 
this comfortable conclusion the 
admirable fighting qualities of 
the large and easily mobilised 
Turkish army has not been 
overlooked, nor the probability 
of its being officered in the 
future by German officers even 
more than is the case now. 
Whether under German influ- 
ence the Turkish navy is 
destined to undergo a resur- 
rection, and become again a 
powerful factor in national 
defence, remains to be seen. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND POPULAR DEMANDS. 


ON the eve of the fifth session 
of the present Parliament, with 
important domestic legislation 
immediately before us, and re- 
cent events which we need not 
particularise too closely but a 
short way behind us, it may 
be well to consider under what 
auspices Ministers enter on their 
task, and what prospect they 
have of bringing it to a suc- 
cessful issue. It is not to be 
denied that some dissatisfac- 
tion exists among their own 
followers; and perhaps the 
same might have been said of 
every Government that has 
lived into its fifth session for 
the last seventy years. But 
it must not on that account be 
supposed that this discontent is 
always of the same kind and can 
always be summarily dismissed 
with the consoling reflection 
that it is only what is common 
to all Governments. There are 
several forms of this complaint, 
to which all parties in turn 
are liable. Sometimes it arises 
from pure satiety, mere weari- 
ness of Aristides, and corre- 
sponds with the proverb that 
you may have too much even 
of a good thing. Sometimes 
it is only the querulous murmur 
of men who must be finding 
fault with something, and can 
never restrain this propensity 
for more than a very brief 
period.. Sometimes, since in 
parties composed of hetero- 
geneous materials it is im- 
possible to please everybody, 
the rebellious feeling is sec- 
tarian. But there is also a 


kind of discontent more deeply 
seated than either of these, 
and resting on more solid 
grounds. And truth compels 
us to acknowledge that the 
disapproval of the present 
Government which lurks in the 
Unionist ranks at this moment 
is not without some element 
of this description, and that it 
is exclusively due neither to 
transient peevishness on the 
one hand nor to _ sectional 
disappointments on the other. 

Our readers well know the 
sentiments of ‘Maga’ on the 
foreign policy of the Ministry ; 
and when we advise both Con- 
servatives and Liberal Union- 
ists, on the announcement of the 
Government measures, to judge 
them entirely on their merits, 
and not to allow themselves to 
be influenced by any external 
considerations, we shall not be 
misunderstood. It should be 
left to the Opposition to use 
mistakes in one department of 
administration for the purpose 
of discrediting others which are 
totally unconnected with it. 
We can hardly doubt that Con- 
servatives in general will re- 
cognise the truth that a Min- 
ister who is unsuccessful in 
diplomacy may nevertheless be 
the most trustworthy guardian 
of the Constitution, and of the 
rights and liberties of all classes 
of her Majesty’s subjects. 

But the discontent referred 
to is not entirely confined to 
the foreign policy of the Gov- 
ernment. Some there are who 
object to the whole tenor of 
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their recent domestic legisla- 
tion, on the ground that it is 
practical socialism ; others think 
that members of the Govern- 
ment have shown too much 
indifference to the growth of 
Ritualism in the Church, and 
that there is a danger that the 
Government may be pressed to 
take the matter into their own 
hands and pass a second Public 
Worship Regulation Act. It is 
difficult to say whether their 
refusal or their consent would 
be the more disastrous. The 
one would add fuel to the 
flame ; the other would alienate 
thousands of the clergy, who 
have no sympathy whatever 
with Ritualism, but dislike 
Government interference still 
more. <A third charge against 
the Government is their weak- 
ness in yielding to the clamour 
of a noisy minority on the ques- 
tion of vaccination—an error 
no doubt to be regretted, but 
scarcely sufficient to outweigh 
the claims of a Conservative 
Government to the confidence 
of a Conservative people. 

Of these three troubles ahead 
of us,—the fear of socialism, the 
impatience of Ritualism, and 
the irritation created by com- 
pliance with an ignorant pre- 
judice,— we propose on the 
present occasion to deal only 
with the first, as that has the 
widest scope, and will probably 
continue to operate as long as 
the Administration lasts. To 
those honest Conservatives, then, 
to whom socialism is a bugbear, 
we would offer, with all respect 
for their principles, the follow- 
ing considerations. 

It may be, and often is, 
urged by a class of old -fash- 
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ioned Conservatives, that what- 
ever democratic changes may 
have been rendered inevitable 
by the course of events it is 
for the democratic party to 
effect ; that these changes can 
be made more safely through 
the agency of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment controlled by a Con- 
servative Opposition, than by 
a Conservative Government 
controlled by a Liberal Oppos- 
ition; that the Conservatives, 
by allowing the Liberals a 
monopoly of office, could make 
much better terms with them 
than by keeping up a rivalry 
in which their opponents would 
be always bidding over their 
heads for Radical support, and 
could prevent the necessary 
changes from going further 
than they themselves would 
have been obliged to carry 
them had they held the reins 
of Government ; and that in this 
position they would be at least 
equally useful to the constitu- 
tion, and preserve more com- 
pletely at the same time their 
own dignity and consistency. 
There is something attractive in 
this conception of a great defen- 
sive party treating the usual 
rewards of public life as dirt 
beneath their feet in com- 
parison with their duty to the 
constitution, wielding power 
without place, and exercising 
an influence out of all pro- 
portion to their number, be- 
cause known to be disinterested. 
It is a very pretty theory; and 
if we do not accept it, it is not 
because we do not understand 
or appreciate it, but because the 
only conditions which made such 
an arrangement either possible 
or desirable have ceased to exist. 
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Whether it could ever have 
been realised at any time,— 
whether a powerful political 
party could ever have been 
kept together on such terms,— 
is more than doubtful <A 
party which abjured office, and 
could offer no rewards to its 
adherents beyond the satisfac- 
tion of their own consciences, 
would find, we are afraid, that 
this inducement was not suffi- 
ciently powerful to bring many 
recruits to their colours—or, at 
all events, that class of recruits 
of which both parties stand 
most in need. Young men of 
ability, with their way to make 
in the world, however warm 
their sympathies with the 
Conservative cause, could not 
afford to labour where they 
could only reap barren honour. 
But it is waste of time to 
pursue the inquiry any further. 
The division of parties which 
the aforesaid theory presupposes 
survives only in name. During 
the last quarter of a century 
we have been passing through 
a transition period, from which 
we are only now emerging, 
with new political combina- 
tions, new conceptions of social 
duty and of the relations be- 
tween class and class, and an 
awakened popular intelligence 
no longer to be satisfied with 
the Radical shibboleths which 
deceived a less instructed gen- 
eration. The people begin to 
understand that the so-called 
Liberalism of Mr Gladstone 
was fast endangering the em- 
pire. The scales are drop- 
ping from their eyes, and a 
large majority of the nation — 
not a mere party majority — 
recognise in a wise and well 
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regulated Conservatism the best 
guarantee for both our moral 
and material greatness. They 
see that the interests of the 
Unionist party and the interests 
of the country are identical: 
that Radicalism would destroy 
public credit, and dry up the 
springs of commercial enter- 
prise; would curtail our em- 
pire, and thereby contract our 
markets ; would degrade or an- 
nihilate aristocracy, and with 
it a great school of culture, 
manners, and refinement ; would 
overthrow a Church which is 
our best security for religious 
toleration; and through these 
various attacks on all that 
stimulates invention, energy, 
and adventure, on all that 
keeps alive our traditional re- 
spect for authority and order, 
on all that places a check on 
fanaticism or bigotry, would in 
time destroy our most precious 
and priceless heritage, the na- 
tional character. 

The Unionists have so com- 
pletely identified themselves with 
a policy of constructive progress 
that the better part of the pop- 
ulation is now thoroughly on 
their side. And it is for our 
rulers to say whether they will 
keep them so or not. If they 
will, there is only one policy 
for the Government to pursue. 
They must not be frightened 
by hard words, or by the groans 
of political nightmare. The 
only sure foundation on which 
our institutions can repose is 
a contented people. Let the 
people of- this country see that 
their rulers are alive to their 
real wants, and ready to satisfy 
all their reasonable and natural 
aspirations, and we need have 
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no fear of either a bloodless 
Jacquerie or a tyrannical com- 
munism which is wholly alien 
to the national feeling, the 
national traditions, and nation- 
al love of independence. Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues 
have adopted the only Conser- 
vative method now open to 
them. They take their stand 
on the only ground which can 
make and keep the Unionist 
party the national party in the 
country. Their only possible 
policy is to ensure constitutional 
stability by the satisfaction of 
popular demands. 

There is no reason why these 
demands should not be met 
by a Conservative Administra- 
tion in a generous and sym- 
pathetic spirit, without either 
weakening the machinery of 
government or violating any of 
the fundamental laws by which 
society is held together. If this 
is socialism, then socialism is 
the truest Conservatism — the 
only Conservatism possible. 
But it is NOT socialism. What 
is really meant by the term 
is as likely to find support 
from the present Government 
as Plato’s Republic. Socialism 
means that all is for society 
and nothing for the individual. 
How can State assistance to 
old age and poverty be so de- 
scribed? If it can, then the 
greatest socialist who has ever 
figured among English states- 
men was Pitt himself. 

Many years ago, when Mr 
Chamberlain spoke of “ransom,” 
he made choice of an unlucky 
word to express an unquestion- 
able truth. What he really 
meant was nothing but what 
has been practically in opera- 
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tion for the greater part of the 
century, and long before. The 
poor law, the repeal of the corn 
laws, the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation, the succes- 
sive extensions of the franchise, 
have all been, under different 
names, forms of the same policy. 
That it has been sometimes 
pushed too far, we should be 
the last to deny. What have 
been represented as popular 
demands have sometimes been 
unreal, serving only to cover 
the gratification of class jeal- 
ousies and party animosities. 
But the principle has been rec- 
ognised by both parties; and 
it is too late to protest against 
it now, even were there any 
wisdom in doing so. The people, 
we repeat, are in no sense hostile 
to existing institutions, to rank, 
property, and privilege. If they 
can get what they want with- 
out disturbing them, they will 
be perfectly contented. If they 
can obtain through Conserva- 
tive channels those material 
comforts to which they consider 
themselves entitled, Chatsworth 
and Drumlanrig, Blair and Bel- 
voir, Lambeth and _ Bishop- 
thorpe may go on for ever, 
for all the trouble they would 
take to overthrow them. 
What we would insist upon 
is, that this outcry against 
socialism is a false alarm; 
that the legislation which has 
provoked it has no affinity 
whatever to socialism proper- 
ly understood; and that the 
material comforts, self-respect, 
and independence of the work- 
ing-classes may be promoted 
by State assistance, without 
deviating one hair’s - breadth 
from the truest Conservative 
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principles. The more contented 
the people are, the more secure 
are the Crown, the Church, the 
aristocracy, and the whole social 
‘ system under which we live: 
the more the working-classes 
become owners of property, 
the more will they respect its 
rights: and the more they are 
protected from the tyranny of 
employers, the less will they 
relish the tyranny of Trades 
Unions. Will any one affirm 
that the Conservative majori- 
ties at the last three general 
elections, combined with the 
more Conservative tone of all 
sections of the labouring popu- 
lation, is not largely due to the 
attitude taken up by the Con- 
servative and Unionist leaders ? 
Why do the Liberals and Radi- 
cals find that the weapon from 
which they had hoped so much 
has lost its edge, and that to 
get up any popular agitation 
against the House of Lords is 
a hopeless task? Why cannot 
they find men of property and 
position to contest vacant seats ? 
Is it not because of a general 
belief that the ascendancy of 
the united party which now 
supports Lord Salisbury is for 
the best interests of the country? 
Is it not in great measure be- 
cause the people begin to see 
that Conservatism is on their 
own side, and that by supporting 
the institutions which they were 
once taught to revile they may 
gain all they desire more readily 
than by pulling them down? 
The party now led by Lord 
Salisbury has become really 
and truly a national party, 
and as such must of course 
take cognisance of what all 
classes in the nation want. 
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Conservatives have learned 
their lesson, and understand at 
last that if the constitution, 
the Empire, and the social 
organisation of Great Britain 
are to be handed down to pos- 
terity uninjured, we must make 
the people their protectors. It 
is this conviction by which the 
Conservative and Unionist party 
is now animated. All other dis- 
tinctions are obsolete, except 
that between a party which 
represents great national and 
popular interests, and that 
which is made up of cliques 
and coteries, each in pursuit 
of special objects of its own, 
and inspired by no common 
purpose, unless the gratification 
of some of the meanest passions 
of human nature may be called 
one. 

The chairman of Mr Morley’s 
meeting at Brechin said they 
met “under a sense of re-estab- 
lished prestige abroad.” That, 
at all events, said the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, must be Lord 
Salisbury’s domg; and that it 
would not have been done by 
the Liberals, we know on Mr 
Asquith’s own testimony. Mr 
Chamberlain’s weighty argu- 
ment at Wolverhampton, to 
show that trade follows the 
flag, was a fitting pendant to 
Captain Sinclair’s admission. 

With regard to the work of 
next session, we must look to 
Mr Chamberlain’s speech on the 
8th of December last for the 
fullest account of it,—though we 
do not know whether it is ex- 
haustive,—which has, of course, 
brought down the old accusa- 
tion of socialism on his head. 
He is naturally most interested 
in that class of reforms with 
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which his own name is more im- 
mediately connected ; and heads 
the list with a measure for en- 
abling the working classes to be- 
come owners of the houses they 
live in. Secondary education 
is the next. London municipal 
reform is the third, and Mr 
Chamberlain couples with it 
the long-promised measure con- 
cerning Scottish private bill 
legislation. Some measure for 
the protection of workmen em- 
ployed in dangerous trades 
completes the catalogue. With 
the question of old age pen- 
sions he all but undertakes that 
Government shall grapple be- 
fore the end of this Parliament ; 
and on this matter we may 
refer to some useful remarks 
of Mr Morley’s in his speech 
at Montrose on the 19th of 
January. The Queen’s speech 
will tell us, before another week 
is out, whether the lapse of two 
months has added to or taken 
away from this very substantial 
bill of fare. 

As regards workmen’s dwel- 
lings, Mr Chamberlain is quite 
right in saying that the con- 
templated measure is only the 
same in principle as those al- 
ready passed both in Ireland 
and England to facilitate the 
acquisition of land. If there is 
nothing inconsistent with Con- 
servatism in helping the tenant 
of a farm to become the pro- 
prietor, why should there be any 
in helping the occupier of a house 
to become the owner? Or if 
an Irish precedent is thought 
insufficient, we have Acts con- 
ferring on the English agri- 
cultural labourers exactly the 
same boon as we conferred on 
the Irish tenant. There may 
VOL. CLXV.—NO. M. 
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be some practical difficulties, or 
rather inconveniences, in the 
case of houses which do not 
affect land. When a man buys 
a small farm he means to live 
on it for the rest of his life. 
But he may wish, or be obliged, 
to change his residence, and 
might find a difficulty in getting 
his money back. But the work- 
ing man himself has probably 
thought over this objection, and 
does not apparently seem to re- 
guard it as a fatal one. But be 
this as it may, the proposed 
measure is only the further ex- 
tension of a policy to which 
both parties have committed 
themselves, and Conservatives 
will be very ill advised if they 
offer any opposition to it now. 
We ourselves should not care 
to defend it merely on the 
ground that it had precedents 
in its favour. For reasons al- 
ready assigned, we regard such 
a measure not as the lesser of 
two evils, and therefore only a 
negative good, but as a positive 
good in itself, and one which 
should have created a precedent 
had none been in existence. 

Of secondary education we 
can only speak in very general 
terms. The bills introduced 
last session by the Duke of 
Devonshire provided only the 
machinery by which the new 
system was to work; and 
whether the Government meas- 
ure, to which we are now look- 
ing forward, will be restricted to 
the same object, or be carried 
any further, perhaps the Presi- 
dent of the Council does not 
even know himself. Last year’s 
bill was limited to the creation 
of a Board of Education, to be 
a department of Government 

2G 
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ranking with the Board of 
Trade and the Board of Agri- 
culture. The Science and Art 
Department was to be fused 
with it, and “any power with 
respect to the control or man- 
agement of property forming 
the capital of any endowment, 
was to be exercised by the 
Charity Commissioners with the 
concurrence of the Board of 
Education.” We believe it will 
be found that in this clause lies 
half the secret of the bill. It 
has been thought necessary to 
place some check on the “ schem- 
ing ” propensities of the Charity 
Commissioners. But what will 
have to be clearly understood 
is that no tampering is to be 
permitted with our old public 
school system. We fully ac- 
quit the Government of the 
slightest intention of doing any- 
thing to lessen the value of the 
training which fosters a type 
of character peculiar to Great 
Britain, and in the opinion of 
some of our wisest and greatest 
men has contributed largely to 
the foundation of the British 
empire, to our naval and mili- 
tary glories, and to the founda- 
tion of a political constitution 
which is without a parallel in 
the world. But we know that 
the best intentions on the part 
of the Legislature are not always 
able to check the indulgence of 
pet crotchets and mischievous 
prejudices by subordinate offic- 
ials, and sure we are that if 
pedantic or bureaucratic theo- 
rists are allowed to meddle with 
these time-honoured institutions, 
we shall have an educational 
revolution such as the culti- 
vated classes in this country 
will bitterly regret. It is a 
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pity that Professor Jebb, speak- 
ing on this subject about a 
fortnight ago, did not say some- 
thing to allay the anxiety on 
this subject which confessedly 
exists. 

We take. it, however, that 
the London Municipal Bill will 
be the leading business of the 
session, and we do most sin- 
cerely trust that whatever may 
be the fate of other measures 
now upon the anvil, no dis- 
appointment is in store for us 
on this head. And by disap- 
pointment we mean not only 
the failure of the measure, but 
the passage of a weak and in- 
effective one. London wants a 
strong bill: one that shall not 
do things by halves; but shall 
put it wholly out of the power 
of the overgrown and unwieldy 
body which now governs the 
metropolis either to continue a 
system of taxation which has 
made it little short of odious, or 
to acquire an extended jurisdic- 
tion which will render it abso- 
lutely dangerous. The rate- 
payers of London have long 
groaned under the exactions of 
this most incompetent and ex- 
travagant authority. But if 
its claws are left unclipped, and 
a Radical Government come in, 
they will, maybe, groan still 
louder. If ground values are 
taxed, the householder will at 
once find his rent raised: and 
if voluntary schools are extin- 
guished, his school-rate will be 
at least doubled. To both of 
these schemes the London 
County Council, in common 
with their Radical allies in 
Parliament, are known to be 
favourable. Mr Asquith has 
taken care of that. But even 
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without these aggravations, 
which, unless precautions are 
at once taken, are sure to come 
sooner or later, the Council has 
lost the confidence of the rate- 
payers, and a sweeping change 
has become necessary. In the 
outlying districts of London the 
number of empty houses is 
daily on the increase. Their 
former occupiers have been 
driven away from them by the 
rates: and the neighbouring 
shopkeepers have lost a valu- 
able class of customers. Nor 
can the Council plead in ex- 
tenuation that the money has 
been well spent. On the con- 
trary, recent disclosures have 
brought to light a system of 
gross jobbery, which its au- 
thors have endeavoured to con- 
ceal by still grosser frauds. 
The old Municipal Corpora- 
tions were abolished for no 
greater abuses; the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was 
abolished for less. 

A speech made by the Duke 
of Devonshire on London gov- 
ernment, just after the meeting 
of Parliament this time last 
year, will show that these re- 
marks are no exaggeration. 
For all practical purposes the 
London County Council is the 
majority of the London County 
Council. A decisive Progres- 
sive majority was returned at 
the last election, in spite of the 
overwhelming strength of Con- 
servatism in the London con- 
stituencies. It is useless, there- 
fore, to look for any effectual 
resistance to the most disastrous 
and ruinous schemes within the 
Council itself: and if we wish 
to see what might happen with 
a Progressive majority in the 
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Council and a Radical Govern- 
ment in office at the same time, 
we need only look to the evidence 
given before the Labour Com- 
mission, and the Duke of 
Devonshire’s comments upon it. 
How would the working man 
be the better for becoming the 
owner of his own house if the 
following little plunder plot 
were ever to succeed. The Pro- 
gressives, or the more active 
section of them, are quite willing 
to face the contingency of the 
rates rising to 20s. in the &. 
Nay, they would regard it with 
positive satisfaction. “Here,” 
says the Duke, 


“You have the socialistic policy 
openly avowed. There is no pre- 
tence of superior economy or of 
better work. There is no pretence 
to the saving of the ratepayers’ 
money. It is not advocated on the 
round that the work would be better 
one or more cheaply done. It is 
acknowledged that probably the 
work would be more costly. It is 
advocated with the full intention and 
with the full foreknowledge that its 
cost would be enhanced. That cost 
would fall, without any benefit to the 
ratepayer, upon the owner; in other 
words, on working men—and there 
are many of them—who through 
building societies have acquired the 
freeholds of their own houses and 
cottages, and who now live in them 
rent free. Such a working man 
would, under Mr Sidney Webb's 
policy, find himself rated to the full 
extent of the rent which his less pro- 
vident neighbour is now paying ; and, 
without the smallest benefit to the 
ratepayer, the working man who bad 
by his own prudence and forethought 
acquired the freehold of his dwelling 
would find himself no better off.” 


Thus, while it is the object 
of the Government to benefit 
the working man by helping 
him to become the owner of 
his dwelling-house, it is the 
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policy of the Council to render 
the boon of none effect by rais- 
ing his rates to the level of the 
rent he would have paid had 
he remained a tenant. The 
socialism of the one scheme is 
to defeat the individualism of 
the other. If anybody wants 
to know what real “socialism ” 
is, he need go no further. Here 
we have openly proclaimed as 
an article of the Progressive 
creed the virtual abolition of 
individual ownership. 

All the Progressives on the 
Council may not be socialists. 
But socialism is the active 
energetic force which moves 
the whole body. The trades’ 
unions are the wire-pullers ; and 


“The ratepayers need hardly call to 
mind,” says Lord Onslow, “how the 
officials of the Council, in order to 
please their masters, were forced to 
cook the accounts and resort to arti- 
fice and fraud in order to cover up 
the disastrous failure which had at- 
tended the municipalisation of works 
and labour. The Progressive mem- 
bers, and more particularly those on 
the Labour Bench, were constantly 
down at the works listening to the 
complaints of the men, and providing 
ticket men to see that none but 
trades unionists were employed at 
the works.” 


And now what follows? 


“You might,” says the President 
of the Council, “before very long 
have had a great army of work- 
ing men in the direct employment of 
the County Council, a special and a 
privileged class, exercising a great, 
perhaps an overwhelming, influence 
over the elections ; and no one can be 
blind to the dangers that might have 
been created by such a state of 
things.” 


What his Grace says we might 
have had, we still may have, 
if we do not take all the better 
care. 
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But this is not all. The ques- 
tion has a constitutional side to 
it as well as an economic one, 
and one of even greater and 
graver importance. The County 
Council, pledged to a policy of 
communism, would have “a 
great army” at their com- 
mand, composed of a “special 
and privileged class” thorough- 
ly organised, and under the 
control of men exercising an 
almost despotic authority over 
the labouring population. A 
Radical Government would, 
sooner or later, place the Lon- 
don police at their disposal. 
And we beg our readers calmly 
to reflect on the position which 
they would then occupy. They 
would hold their sittings within 
a mile of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They could bring ten 
thousand men together in any 
part of the metropolis they 
chose at an hour’s notice. They 
could forbid the police to inter- 
fere; and a band of ruffians, 
in overwhelming numerical 
strength, would be at liberty 
to occupy Palace Yard while 
Parliament was sitting, and 
threaten the life of every 
member who ventured to with- 
stand their will. 

This is no fanciful picture. 
The thing has happened before. 
Sir Robert Walpole and his 
friends had to fight their way 
out of the House of Commons 
with drawn swords. In June 
1780 a furious mob was in 
possession of the lobbies till 
nine o’clock at night, and they 
only dispersed when they knew 
that the Life Guards were ap- 
proaching. Many members of 
both Houses were seriously in- 
jured. Such a mob would be 
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far more dangerous now, be- 
cause, whatever the particular 
grievance which had moved 
their passions for the moment, 
their leaders would have ulterior 
objects in view, and would use 
them as tools for effecting it. 
There is no saying to what 
extremities such disorders might 
proceed before either the soldiers 
were called in, or the County 
Council for very shame directed 
the police to act. Such are the 
beginnings of all revolutions. 
And it is this consideration 
which forms the strongest 
ground of all for the new Lon- 
don Government Reform Bill. 

The Opposition have been too 
much occupied with internal 
dissensions to keep up their 
customary attacks on the Gov- 
ernment during the parliamen- 
tary vacation. And hardly a 
single Radical speech has at- 
tracted much attention except 
Mr Asquith’s, to whom we 
ought all to be grateful for the 
opportunity of enlivening a 
rather dull recess which it 
afforded to Lord Salisbury and 
Mr Chamberlain. The dry sar- 
casm with which the Prime 
Minister treated the proposed 
abolition of the House of Lords, 
and the smart but logically 
correct description given by the 
Colonial Secretary of Mr As- 
quith’s “new congregation,” 
were both of the best. “It 
seems to be a commonly re- 
ceived opinion,” said Lord Sal- 
isbury, “among our opponents 
that the House of Lords is to 
be swept away. I do not know 
how it is to be done, because 
the prospect of the House of 
Lords itself lending any assist- 
ance to that operation is re- 
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mote.” This is in the Premier’s 
favourite style. And he re- 
peated what the Liberals have 
never attempted to deny, for 
the assertion is plainly un- 
answerable, that the people are 
not likely to be in any great 
hurry to destroy an institution 
the effect of which is to prevent 
sudden revolutions from being 
sprung upon them against their 
own convictions, and he gave 
Fox’s India Bill and the Home 
Rule Bill of 1893 as instances. 
If the House of Lords will not 
abdicate, it can only be deposed 
by violence—in other words, by 
a revolution, which might or 
might not mean civil war. 
However, according to Mr As- 
quith, speaking again on the 
17th December, the Liberal 
party has quite made up its 
mind to face all risks, in order 
to deprive the people of the 
only political court of appeal 
which they now possess. He 
said it was quite unnecessary 
to go into any details, the 
truth being that he had none 
to go into. The Liberals, who 
are all agreed, he says, are 
nevertheless as much at a loss 
to explain how the thing is to 
be done as Lord Salisbury him- 
self. It may be that the “inex- 
tinguishable faith” with which 
Mr Asquith accredits them is 
to be sufficient by itself. If 
faith can remove mountains, 
why should it not remove the 
House of Lords? The Liberals 
have certainly nothing else to 
rely upon. 

We are afraid, however, that 
the age of miracle is past, and 
that Mr Asquith will soon have 
to dispense with another some- 
what cumbersome vestment for 
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which he has no further use. 
Home Rule, Local Veto, and 
Welsh Disestablishment are 
already gone; and if the party 
goes on stripping itself at this 
rate, it will soon be stark naked. 
But to that we are coming. 
“Mr Asquith,” says Mr Chamber- 
lain, “seems to be addressing a 
new congregation, from which 
Irishmen, Teetotallers, and Non- 
conformists are excluded, and 
only the great Liberal party is 
to remain.” There was once 
upon a time an advocate, who 
after pleading the cause of 
a worthless client with great 
ability, and bestowing many 
eloquent eulogies on his numer- 
ous virtues, looked round to the 
place in court where he had 
been sitting. He had vanished. 
He could not stand it. Half 
the orator’s panegyric had been 
lavished upon nothing. And 
such is likely to be the case 
with Mr Asquith’s eloquent 
tribute to “the imperturbable 
patience and loyal subordina- 
tion” of the great Liberal 
party. If he looks over his 
shoulder for it, he will look in 
vain. Seriously speaking, if 
we deduct Home Rulers, Tee- 
totallers, and  Liberationists 
from the whole motley array, 
we take out all the substance 
and leave only the idea. It is 
often said that a party without 
ideas is in a poor way. But 
an idea without a party is 
even more to be pitied. The 
Liberal idea has lost its way, 
and is wandering about through 
forests and deserts in search 
of some material garment where- 
withal to clothe itself. 

The above pages were written 
before the publication in the 
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‘Times’ (January 17) of a letter 
from Mr Goldwin Smith, which 
to a certain extent travels on 
the same lines. But though it 
may very probably point to a 
consummation to be expected at 
no remote date, it is not to be 
looked for immediately. Sup- 
posing, as the writer says, that 
the party system is moribund, 
it is not yet dead; and its 
last expiring struggles we may 
be sure will be attended by 
violent convulsions. The few 
warning words uttered by Lord 
Salisbury at the Constitutional 
Club are perhaps even better 
worthy of remembering at such 
a crisis as the present than in 
ordinary times. We are not to 
imagine, he says, that the help- 
less condition of the Liberal 
party at the present moment is 
necessarily permanent. They 
are few in number, without 
unity, without a policy, and 
without a leader; they are 
rent by schisms which only 
some overpowering temptation 
can temporarily smother. But 
we must not be led away by 
appearances to suppose that we 
have nothing more to fear from 
them. The sting of the wasp 
that is scotched but not killed 
is always the sharpest. The 
groups which now stand apart 
from each other may be reunited 
at any moment, and they remind 
Lord Salisbury of the divided 
groups of tribes which in Egypt 
and India threaten us from over 


the border :— 


“These groups seem to be utterly 
divided among themselves—to have 
no common leader, perhaps no common 
object ; but if on the Afghan or the 
Egyptian border opportunities shall 
occur, and they shall see some chance 
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of carrying out a holy war or securing 
much-desired loot, they may at once 
in one moment be gathered together 
by the prestige and the force of some 
leader that may arise among them. 
And so it is with the enemies we are 
confronting. At any moment a Mahdi 
or a Mad Mullah may arise, and they 
will bear down upon you to carry out 
the Jehad and to carry away the loot. 
I therefore entreat you, notwithstand- 
ing these flattering symptoms, to re- 
main in your ranks and to keep your 
powder dry. There may be plenty 
for you to do much sooner than you 
expect.” 


We see no signs of the new 
prophet at present. The Lib- 
eral party, if it can be said to 
exist after Mr Asquith’s evis- 
ceration of it, is in much the 
same plight as Sir William 
Harcourt once told us the 
Armenians were in, after help 
had been promised them, as he 
alleged, by England. They 
must, he thought, be crying 
out with the lady in Bluebeard, 
“Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do 
you see anybody coming?” If 
all the Liberals can see by 
looking out of the window is 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man, truly they are in “a 
parlous state.” Mr Morley has 
resigned his post, and Mr As- 
quith cannot leave his briefs. 
If it were possible for Sir 
William MHarcourt to come 
back again he would be less 
able to command the allegiance 
of the whole Liberal party in 
the House of Commons than he 
was before. The compliments 
recently exchanged between Mr 
Asquith and Mr Morley are not 
forgotten in a hurry. If the 
rent were patched up the 
sections of the party would be 
only pinned together, with the 
probability of the pins running 
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into them every time they 
stirred. 

How can Mr Morley or Sir 
William Harcourt, a smaller 
Englander than even his faith- 
ful henchman, — who, indeed, 
says that he is not one at all, 
thereby indicating the existence 
of another rift,—ever reunite 
with a section which the mem- 
ber for the Montrose Burghs 
describes as something between 
a monkey and a toad, with the 
tail of the one and the fasting 
powers of the other? The 
creature is not a chameleon 
which lives on insects. It is 
a Liberal Imperialist like Mr 
Asquith and Lord Rosebery, 
who live on open questions ; 
or, to judge by Mr Asquith, on 
shadows. In this flattering 
description of Lord Rosebery’s 
following Mr Morley includes 
the chameleon’s power of chang- 
ing its hues, and on this point 
Mr Asquith had to listen to 
an unpalatable truth. He has 
changed “the broad-brimmed 
hat and drab attire of the 
Quaker for the plumes and 
flashing scarlet of the Crusa- 
der.” He admits that he made 
a mistake in condemning the 
Egyptian expedition when it 
first set out, and that he now 
applauds it, because of its bril- 
liant success. His opposition 
to it was very likely quite 
honest, but what are we to 
think of his judgment? The 
Government who despatched it 
had no doubt of its success, 
and they were right. Mr 
Asquith chose to prefer his 
own private opinion, and was 
wrong. With what face can 
any public man who has made 
such a dangerous mistake as this 
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come forward to solicit our 
confidence in his sagacity or 
statesmanship? He has given 
himself away. 

We know not how Mr Mor- 
ley distinguishes between the 
“pagan pride of empire” and 
the British pride of those great 
soldiers and statesmen “who 
made the majesty of this 
realm.” Mr Asquith talks 
much more common-sense when 
he refers to the conduct of the 
Rosebery Liberals on the Fash- 
oda question. To show that 
England was unanimous was 
the surest means of preventing 
war. He very naturally resents 
the imputations thrown broad- 
cast by Mr Morley on his former 
colleagues, and refutes them 
with a warmth which augurs ill 
for any future reconciliation. 
Pointing to the phantoms of 
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great Radical changes which 
may hereafter become living re- 
alities, he declares that they can 
only be carried out by a party 
which is “catholic, comprehen- 
sive, disciplined, and united.” 
We are glad to hear this, as we 
may still sleep in peace. And 
he adds: “If there were in 
their midst the strife and ani- 
mosities of sections and the 
factions which some people be- 
lieved existed, they must be 
trampled down and cast out 
before the party could once 
more become a potent instru- 
ment of reform.” We com- 
mend these words to Mr Morley 
and Sir William Harcourt. 
To be trodden under foot by 
Mr Asquith would be scarcely 
a political euthanasia. But it 
is delightful to see how these 
Radicals love one another! 
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